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-.. Chapter 1 

Convocation Overview 



Bilingual programs represent an important means 
of providing basic language^kills and linguistically 
coiffirehensible education to thousands of language 
iJFmority children. Recently, the question ofTE^efft - 
cacy of bilingual education has received state as-well 
as national attention, particularly since the Release of 
. (wo highly publicized and controversial reports— one, 
the American Institutes for Research (AIR) study on 
the impact of ESEA, Title VII, bilingual programs; 
the other, Noel Epstein's monograph on policy alter- . 

* natives for bilingual education. 

If the California State Department of Education 
(hereafter- the Department) is to avoid similar con- 
troversy in California and provide much-needed lead- 
ership in conducting bilingual pr ogr ams, increased 
attention to current policy, program, and assessment 
issues appears essential. Among the various bilingual 
education issues warranting immediate attention are 
the definition of bilingual education, basic eduea- 

* tional theories and assumptions, program' models, 
-delineation of program entry and exit_criteria, bilin- 
gual research, instructional methodology, articulatioh 
of secondary level bilihguaK education, and teacher 
training and retraining, to name but a few issues. 
Thus, from an initial intent to assess the current status 

- of bilingual education, use empirical data in poliey- 

- making, and assume an active role rather than reac- 
tive role emerged the notion of a bilingual convocation. 
Indeed, it became increasingly, clear that if the 
Department were tp avoid the pitfalls of the AIR 
study and oversimplification of Epstein's "policy 
alternatives" nothing less than critical scholarly apprais- 
al of California's bilingual programs by distinguished 

/ educators- researchers, linguists, and practitioners in ^ 
a convocation forum would do. 4 / 

? f Background - t ' 

To develop the operational framework for the con- 
vocation, an ad hoc committee of Department staff 
and > external consultants met periodically from late 
December, 1977, through March,; 1978, Early in the 
deliberations it became evident that the complexity 
and diversity of bilingual education in California war- 
ranted expansion' and modification of the original 
™notion^of convening sevwal technical -panels- on- the^ 



specific issues of research, instructional methodology, ~~ ~ 

m model programs, and curriculum* First, after lengthy , 
discussion, it was agreed that the convocation would 
^"ddress~certmn"basic questionsVw 
bilingual education? What now ought to occur to pro- 
vide more effective instruction? More specifically, the 
convocation was to examine significant current prac- 
tices' and generate recommendations to be used as 
guidelines by state and federal agencies and other Q 
organizations involved in providing educational ser- 
vices to linguistically and culturally diverse students. . 
Second, the identifiable target group of bilingUa^. 

; education— the limited- and tion-^English-speaking 
students (LES/NES)— was deemed restrictive because 
other student groups were affected by or excluded 
from participation in bilingual programs. Thus, other 
student groups were identified for discussion; namely, 
bilingual students, English-dominant minority group 
students, and English-dominant majority group stu- 
dents. Third, the number of panel participants was 

_ extended to represent a crosl section of disciplines 
and experiences, \ 

x In summary, then, the convocation framework that 
evolved was one that would focus on a discussion of 

; program, policy, and assessment issues affecting the 
four student groups previously identified. The discus- 
sions would be carried on by means of review panels ; 
made up of persons drawn from several disciplines* 
The overall objectives of the convocation would be. to; 

\ 1. Identify salient* issues related to bilingual ser- 
vices to (a) limited- and non-English-speaking 
students;. <b) bilingual students; (e) English- 
dominant minority students; and (d) English- 
dominant majority students (hereafter panels o 

. .. # 2. Conduct a critical scholarly examination of cur- 
reht and llternative strategies for providing bi- 
• lingual services to student populations. ' V 
3. Formulate recommendations for the improve- 
ment arid expansion of bilingual bicultural edu- 
< cation, 

■ Organization 

For the implementation of the proposed cpnvoca- 
— tion* A summary, of the s ad hoc committee : recpmmen^ 
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dations was prepared and subinitted for approval to' 
the Department and to the U.S.- Office of fiilip jual 
Education in March, 1978, The organizational frame- 
work for the convocation is presented in Figure 1, 
The ad" hoc committee's recommehdationa^were sub- , 
sequently approved, and the Convocation bn BDin- 
gual Program, Policy, and Assessment Issues was held 
in Santa Barbara, * California, in . late spring, M 978. 

As depicted in Figure 1 , the focus of the convocation 
jvas on identified student groups currently served by 
bilingual programs (as in the ease of LES/NES stu- 
dents) or those groupsnhat were currently excluded 
fLom_s_uch_programs _but_should be-ser-ved, such-as- 



bilingual English-dqminant majority and minority 
group students, .Central to the framework was the 
preparation of initial working papers on each 'student 



- group as well as selection of panelists to provide criti- 
cal reviews of the papers, 

■ ' Authors \ 

Ultimately, the i success or failure of this type of 

endeavor is largely dependent on the authors of each 

paper. The Department was particularly pleased to 

commission nationally distinguished educators to 

draft the initial papers and carry them through the 

process of panel review and finalization. The authors 

were Heidi Dulay and Marina Burt (Chapter 2); 

Edward Be Avila and Sharon Duncan (Chapter 3); 

-Richard-Barrutia-(Chapter-4);-and-Thom^s-Carter- 
(Chapter 5). ■. \\ 

Heidi Dulay is Director and Marina flurt is Execu- 
tive Director of Blooms bury West, a nonprofit educa- 
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ticmal services and research organization in San 
Francisco, They have also directed the Lau Center for 
Northern California* Dr. Dulay has served g as Princi- 
pal Investigator for the National Institute of Educa- 
tion in the assessment of Indian- English; as Evaluation 
Director of the bilingual television program "Villa 
Alegre"; and as an instructor in linguistics arid bilin- 
glial education at the State University of New York, 
Stanford University, and Harvard University,. Ms, 
Burt has served as Co-Investigator with Dr, Dulay on 
the study of Indian English for the National Institute 
of Education; has conducted extensive research in lin- 

"liinfti^cfe^ 

and serves gs a reviewer in linguistics, psycholinguis- 
tics, and English as a second language for six major 
publishers, Ms, Burt has taught linguistics at Stan- 
ford University, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Boston University, Dr. Dulay and Ms, 
Burt are coauthors of the Bilingual Syntax Measure (I 
and II). Their major publications include The Second 
Language, New Directions ih Second Language Learn- 
ing, Teaching and Bilingual Education, and View- 
points on English as a Second Language, 

Edward De Avila and Sharon Duncan are co- 
principals in the firm bCJDe Avila, Duncan, and Asso- 
ciates of Larkspur, California, specializing in bilingual 
research. They are also coauthors of the Language 
Assessment Scales (I and II). Dr. De Avila isa Princi- 
pal Investigator for the Southwest Educational Devel* 

.opment Laboratory, and is conducting a national 
study of cognitive learning styles. He previously 
served, as Director of Research for the "Villa Alegre" 
television series and Director of Research for the 
national Multi-Lingual Assessment Center and is a 
research psychologist. Dr. De Avila, has served as, a 
consultant to numerous school districts and govern- 
mental agencies, including the U.S. Office of Child 
Development; the U, S,; Office for Civil Rights.(HEW); 
and the state departments of education in Arizona, 
California, Colorado, New York, Oregon, and Texas, 
Additionally, he has served as consulting lecturer in 
major colleges and universities, including the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa ^ Cruz, the University ojt 
Colorado at Boulder, Harvard University, and Stan- 
ford University. Dr. De Avila is a nationally renowned 
researcher in bilingual education and is known for his 
research in intellectual development, 

Dr, Duncan is serving as a Research Associate in 
the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory/ 
and is working on cognitive learning styles. She was 
the Director of Program Development and Research 
Assistant for the "Villa Alegre" television series. Dr. 
Duncan is also a consultant to numerous school dis^ 

-trictSi commercial publishers, an4,colleges, specializ« . 



ing in multicultural cifrriculum, language assessment; 
and television productions. She has coauthored with ; 
Dr, De Avila articles on language assessment and has 
conducted research on , bilingualism and cognitive 
styles, ; . " u 

Richard Barrutia is Professor of Applied Linguis- 
tics arid Bilingualism in the Department of Spanish 
and Portuguese at the University of California at 
Irvine. He is also Coordinator of the Bilingual/ Cross- 
Cultural Specialist Credential Program and , the mas- 
ter of arts in teaching segment of the foreign languages 
program* He has authored numerous, books an d other- 
writings, including texts on linguistic theory, tHeTPor- 
tugutfse language, Spanish phonetics and phonolpgy, 
Englis h- as-a-second-language (ESL)/ and teachers' 
instructional manuals. These include Modern Portu- ■ m 
guese (1969); Linguistic Theory of Language Learn- 
ing as Related to Machine c . Teaching (1969); English 
for International Communication (1977); and Fo- 
netica y Fonologia Espanola (forthcoming). He also 
has a publication list of eight book chapters and 40 
articles concerning first and second language acquisi- 
tion, applied linguistics, and phonological theory, Dn 
Barrutia has taught at the Americari Institute for For- 
eign Trade, Arizona State University, the University 
of Sao Paulo, arid the University s of California at 
Mexico City. His numerous awards and honors 
include the title of Caballero drla Orden del Merito 
Civil, awarded by His Majesty King Juan Carlos of 
Spain in August, 1977, for 0 service to : scholarship-in- 
Hispanic letters, m _ 

Thomas P. Garter has been involved in the study 
and analysis of school and minority groups; His work 
has focused on the failure of educational institutions 
to provide adequate service to the Mexican- American 
population in the southwestern states. This interest 
has led him to investigate a number of bilinguafrpro- 
grams, Dr. Carter became one ofithe few to protest 
the movement toward compensatory-transitional bil- 
ingual programs. 

Dr. Carter is the author of Mexican-Americans in 
School: A History of Educational Neglect (1970) and 
is the principal author of Mexican- Americans in? 
School: A Decade of Change (1979), His most recent 
work relies heavily on the study of southwestern 
schools undertaken by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, a study that he was instrumental in bringing, 
to fruition. Both books and his numerous other pub- 1 

, lished works attest to his interest in encouraging edu- 
cational change to serve neglected populations better. 
Dr. Carter is Professor of Education at California 
State University, Sacramento. He was previously 

.Dean of. Education ..at the _sanie_ institution.- _ 



V- /'v 1 Panels 
The . tola of the panels » merits particular note 

, because practitioner input Was deemed critical, To 
ensure that the chapters reflected a consensus on the 
issues and concerns on bilingual education, the panel- 

\ jits played a significant role In (I) critically reviewing 
'and modifying, if necessary, the initial working paper 

. to. ensure that it represented the most recent critical 

. analysis and current research; and (2) arriving at 
recommendations that reflected the most recent alter- 
natives and contributed to the understanding and 
effective delivery of bilingual education services. 

During - the;~e<^ panelists critically 

reviewed, discussed, and suggested modifications of 
the chapters. Lengthy and dynamic discussion, debate, 
and revision took place before a consensus could be 
reached* This process required the members. of panels 
B, C, and D to meet several times after the convoca- 
tion to work out particularly troublesome points. 

Although considerable diversity existed in the 
membership on the panels— district project directors; 
school superintendents; university professors and 
deans; as well as federal, state, and organizational 
representatives— all worked closely together on sensi- 
tive and eomplexissues of bilingual education for the 
common good. The composition of the panels is pres- 
ented as follows; 



Panel A: Limited- and Non-English-Speaking Students 

Presenters: Heidi -Dulay and Marina Burt 
Blooms bury West, Inc. 
San Francisco, California 

'Panelists;: 

James Alatis * 
Dean, School of Languages and Linguistics* 
Georgetown University 
Executive Secretary, TESOL 

=■••" ■ ■ ■ . 

^-Courtney Cazden ■;■*■' 
> Professor of Education 

Graduate School of Education 

Dean oP Academic Affairs 

Harvard University 

Charles Knight ~ - 
Superintendent 

San Jose Unified School District 

Richard P. "Mesa * g 1 

Superintendent & 
__Milpitas_Unified^S 



Nancy Montalvo . % 

Director, title VII , \ 

Alum Rock Union Elementary School District > 
San Jose, California \ v : ..- ' : . 

* '.,'.•*'...'•••... = . 

Egla Rangel 
/ Metiche Association 

Montebello, California *■'-•• 

Vice-President for Community Affairs * 

California Association of Bilingual Education 
■ , ■ 1 ■■.■**■. . - ■ ■ 

Lorenza Schmidt f * ■ 

—Member J / 

California State* Board of Education 

Edward Steinman j 
Professor of Law -.\ '. 

School of Law * : ..= ..; . = ..;', 

University of Santa Clara . 

John Tsu - = . \ • 

Director ' - \ fc 

Multicultural Program ' '• V . 

-University of San, Francisco 

Rita Esquivel , ? - — - - 
(Observer) -• r/ ■ - 

Director of Special Projects 
Santa Monica Unified School District 



Iris Shah 

(Observer) = 

State-Level Chairperson for College/ University, 

• CATESOL V ■ 

California State University ' 

Northridge 



V Pane! W% Bilingual Students 

Presenter: ^Edward Qe Avila 

De Avila, Duncan, and Associates 
p Larkspur, California . p 

Panelists:. ; 

John Acosta * 
Department of Education ' *' 
California State College M - , 

s Bakersfield . 

Dorothy *Astorga, Chairperson 
Mexican-American Advisory Committee 
(California State Department- of- Education) - 
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Roque Berlanga 

Title, VII Program \ .„! 

ABC Unified School District r r .* 

Robert Cervantes 1 / 
Administrator 

Office of Bilingual Bicultural Education 
California State Department of Education 



Eugene Garcia 4 
Chicario Studies; ^ 
-University-of^GaUfofnia^ 

Santa Barbara 

• V • -' 



Mary Jew ;. V 

Office* of the San Mateo County- Superintendent 
of Schools '« 

Olivia Martinez 

Director - \ \ 

Bilingual Consortium 

San Jose Unified School district 

Estella Pinga 

Stockton City Unified School District 



ilano Valencia 
College of Education 
New. Mexico State University 



Panel C: English-Dominant Minority Students 

Presenter; Ridhard Barrutia - 
m ' Department of Spanish and Portuguese 
University of California 
■ Irvine . l \ - ^ t 

Panelists: ; ^ 

Henry Dalton, Coordinator 
Bilingual Education 
Office of the San Bernardino County 
Superintendent of Schools f 

Mirta Feinburg 
Coordinator 

Title VII Schools Program , 
Los Angeles Unified School District^ 

Gustavo Gonzalez 
Graduate School of Education 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 



. Center "for Applied Linguistics s 
Arlington, Virginia ■"• 

■i Ton! Metcalf " ■ - , ' : .. "> 
Assistant Director 
. Multicultural Department^ 
School of Education _ ^ 

University of San Francisco 



Rosaura Sanchez : , 
Department of Literature 
-Universily^of_Calimrnia__ 
San Dipgo v 




Panel D; English-Domin&nt Majority Students 

Presenter: Thomas P. Carter ; , 
'V ,': School of Education y'-* 
California State" University 
Sacramento . ' ; • . ■ - f • 

Panelists: \ ' ' 

Chuck Acosta ■ \ * ^ 

Office of the Los Angeles Superintendent 
of Schools ; 



Beatriz Arias ; 
School of Education - 
University of California- 
Los Angeles 



Tracy Gray 
Program Director for Government Relations 
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Russell Nv Campbell ■- 

Department of English as a Second Language 

University of California 

Los Angeles • , 1 

. ;*• * < - 

Victor-Cruz Aedo < 
.. Texas Educational - Agency , 
Austin, Texas 

Maria Teresa 'Delgado s .'. \ ■ : \ = 
Director f 
Bilingual Teacher Training Program 
University of Santa Clara : 

Aflel&Nadeau ; 1 , \ , 

+ Curriculum Consultant " 
Bilingual Education 

San* Diego City Unified School District * * 



Alberto Ochoa f 
Director * ' 

7 ^Region G7 Lau Center :^ 
San Diego State University 
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Results 

The collectionof papers presented in this publica- 
tion is the product of the spring, 1978, bilingual con- 
vocation, Tnd papers represent, individually and 
collectively, the most recent scholarly review of bilin- 
gual education in California and provide important 
program, policy, and assessment information, 

LES/NES Students 

Chapter 2, by Heidi Dulay and Manna Bun. 
entitled "Aspects of Bilingual Education for L ES/^ES 
Students," reviews language use foe subject-matter 
instruction of LES/NES students, LES/NES student 
^groupings, the quality of English instruction, the va- 
riety in bilingual instructional offerings, and the effec-. 
tiveness of bilingual programs Dr. "Dulay and Ms, 
Burt demonstrate, ^hat a gap exists between cuirent 
research and p rati ices in language use for subject 
matter , instructipn and point out ihe problematic 
ipueS 1 in the identification of L ES/ N ES students and 
resulting groupings:, Additionally, they point out the 
need to establish unifprfn indicators of quality Eng- 
lish instruction, expand the limited variety of instruct 
ftonai offerings, and empirically assess bilingiar pro- 
grams. Their papen further "derrtonstrates thauLES/ 
NES classifications are not homogeneous, bat are 
somewhat ill-deftned and represent a wide spectrum 
of language abilities that must be met by appropriate 
language instruction if bilingual education is to be 
meaningful, 

V 

Bilingual Students 

In Chapter 3 of this publication, Edward De Avila 
and Sharon Duncan explore the issue uf bilingual 
instruction for a previously excluded' groups bilingual 
students, They justifiably argue that^ as in the case of 
LES/NES language classification, the bilingual clas 
sificaiion lacks empirical precision Even assuming an 
adequate operational definition of bilingual, there 
remains the problematic issue that most bilingual stu> 
dents remain largely unserved by bilingual programs 
and tnW little if any support for fostering bilingualism 
in soph students is available elsewhere, Further, the 
authors discuss in detail the process of direct and 
indirect measures of bilingualism; Also iqviewed is 
the critical issue of entry and exit criteria^ the focal 
point of the definition and measurement issues in bil- 
ingualism, The interrelationship of linguistic piofU 
ciency and academic performance of entry and exit 
criteria are also discussed .Last, the authors review 
the issue of bilingual education and desegregation in a 
critical and scholarly fashion, The conclusion dravui 
and recommendation made are particularly impoi 
tant and timely. 



English-Dominant Minority Group Students 

Chapter 4 presents a thoughtful discussion by 
Richard BarTUtia of the need fpr bilingual education 
for English-donjinant minority group students, Dr, 
Ba^rutia points~out that English=dominant minority 
and underachieving students are totally excluded 
from participating in bilingual programs, although 
linguistically and culturally such students could benefit 
from participation in bilingual programs. Language, 
culture, and linguistic factors of English=dominant 
minority group students are examined, To improve 
the plight of these neglected students, Dr, Barrutia 
argues thai present legislation affecting the pa rue i pa = 
tion of English=dominant minority group students 
must be Amended so that these students may be served 
adequately, 

English Doiuifiniii Majoi u } <#i 

In Chaptei 5 l horn as v'micr explores Uiw i^*,,. 
i he exclusion ^of English-dommani^iajority group 
students. . His paper On bilingual education and the 
English-speaking majority addresses a segment of the 
population normally slighted in.the discussion of bi- 
lingual e0ucatipnfThe lack of scholarly and profes= 
sional attention 5 to this group of students forced 
almost total reliance *on the knowledge and expe- 
rience of the^panelists in preparing this chapter, 
including the descriptions of various bilingual enrich- 
ment programs that appear in Appendix C, In this 
chapter pr. Carter forcefully argues that the partici= 
pation and support of the English-dompant majority 
group is essential to the general acceptance and suc- 
cess of bilingual programs and that, moreover/ bilin- 
gual education must be based on an enrichment 
appioach for it not to experience ihe aevm e problems 
that compensatory type programs have had, 

Summary 

in C huptci o ihe editors presciu iL± ^aiieni findings 
.,*id recommendations contained in Chaptefa 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 and discuss the implications of the findings and 
recommendations as they affect educators and poliey= 
makers. 

The extent u> which the convocation Tiroecedings 
ni4y be utilized as a guide to program, policy, and 
assessment issue* Tor bilingual wducation rests first on 
dissemination and critical review of the papers and 
second on the challenge present in the acceptance 
and possible implementation of the respective reeom= 
mendations Toward this end it is essential to reiterate 
that (1) a need exists for administrative and program- 
matic Llbiity tor the effective delivery of bilingual 
education, (2) bilingual education cannot be viewed 
independently of other educational programs nor as a 



means of resolving the social and educational ills of 
society in general; (3) clear, well-thought-out policy is 
incumbent to improve and give bilingual education 
the time and resources to prove itself; and (4) bilin- 
gual education must be expanded in scope and servi- 
ces to meet the needs of an ever increasing non-English- 
speaking student population, The subsequent, papers 
speak to these and other critical issues to improve the 
quality and scope of bilingual education. The extent 
to which the substance of each paper and its respec- 
tive recommendations are implemented cesis with 
you, the* reader, * 

Finally, three appendixes have been included in this 
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publication, Appendix A, prepared in corip^hTation 
with Richard j. Hiller, discusses the rights of LES 
students in the context of a comparative analysis of 
state and federal legislation. This appendix highlights 
the need to follow the more prescriptive statutes, 
whether state or federal, to ensure quality instructional 
services to LES/NES pupils. Appendix B contains a 
brief synopsis of California legislation affecting bilin= 
gual education compiled by Carolyn Pirillo. Also in- 
cluded in Appendix B is a review of federal and state 
legal bases for bilingual education compiled by Daniel 
D, Holt and Joseph A. Arellano, Appendix C, which 
contains descriptions of bilingual programs designed 
for enrichment, was compiled by Victor Cruz Aedo. 
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* Chapter 2 

LSpects of Bilingual Education for LES/NES Students 

Heidi Dulay 
Marina Burt 

With the assistance of the following panel is t|: 1 

James Alans , Egla Rangel 

Courtney Cdzden Lorenza Schmidt 

Charles Knight Edward Steinman 

S~ ichard Mesa John, Tsu 
ancy MontalVo 

and observers, 

Rita Esquivel 
Iris* Shah 
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Introduction 

In the past two years the term LES/NES has 
become widely known in California public schools, In 
response to the Lau decision, the California Legisla- 
ture" has enacted a series of laws guaranteeing the 
rights, of limited- or non-English-speaking students to 
bilingual education, Refinements of such laws, together 
with accompanying regulations, guidelines, and instruc- 
tions, continue to be made as educators gradually 
turn their energies fronidlegal compliance to educa- 
tional quality, Thii paper is presented in an effort to 
contribute to the quality of bilingual education pro- 
grams that serve the LES/NES student population in 
California, r 

The term bilingual education means the use of two 
languages as media of instruction. Such a broad defi- 
nition assumes that the implementation of bilingual 
education can vary greatly, The manner in which the 
languages are used, selection of subjects taught in 
each language, and other program features depend on 
the goals of a given program. In turn, the goals 
depend on the characteristics of the student popula- 
tion served, " 

The LES/NES student population represents only 
one of at least four jjistinct student populations for 
which bilingual education may be used as an educa- 
tional approach, The four populations are defined in 
terms of English proficiency. For the first group, the 
LESj NES or limited- or non- English-speaking minor- 
ity students, bilingual education is viewed as neces- 
sary to ensure equality of opportunity to benefit from 
schooling, For the second group, the, balanced bilin- 
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l gual linguistic minority population (those who might 
have, once been LES/NES but who have reached a 
level of English proficiency equivalent to that of their 
first language), bilingual education is seen as provid- 
ing a means for maintaining continued development 
of the students home language, thereby ensuring 
community solidarity and f continuity between home 
and school For the third group, the English-dominant 
linguistic minority students (those students who may 
have once been LES/NES but who have lost much of 
their home language or never acquired the language 
of their parents and grandparents), bilingual educa- 
tion is a vehicle to the revival and revitalization of 
home language and culture, For the fourth group, the 
native English-speaking linguistic majority group stu- 
dent's (Anglo-Americans and black Americans in/our 
'schools), bilingual education is seeri as an enrichment 
of the children's educational experience whereby the 
children are exposed to another language and culture 
earlpWiife, 

Currently, the rights of the second and third 
. groups=the English-proficient linguistic minorities^ 
to government-funded bilingual education programs 
are being argued in political as well as academic 
forums, 

Although, the vaffie and, educational legitimacy of 
bilingual education for all four populations is recog- 
nized, this chapter focuses on aspects of bilingual edu- 
cation for only the first group, the limited- or 
non-English-speaking minority population. This group 
is the major target population for most public finan- 
cial assistance at the federal, state, and local levels. 

Bilingual education for' LES/NES students has 
been around for more than a decade but is just begin- 
ning to gain institutional legitimacy. Even the New 
York Times (not known as a supporter of bilingual 
education) has acknowledged its value. The Times has 
stated that "we fully support the proper use of bilin= 
gual teaching as a pedagogically sound means of 
making possible effective participation in the general 
business of learning front the very moment a non- 
English^eaking youngster enters school" (December 
17, 1976). Bilingual education must now make good 
on the trust that has been extended. It must deliver 
programs that accomplish at least two major goals: 
(!) the development of student's conceptual skills and 
knowledge; and (2) the student's acquisition of En- 
glish proficiency, 

Trie number -of students who are potential recip- 
ients of these services is not small In California alone 
the estimated LES/NES population is nearly 300,000, 
including more than 100 different language groups J 
As might be expected in the early stages of mandatory 

« Language Dominance Survey. Sacramento: California State Depart 
merit of Education, 1976". 
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statewide LES/NES census taking, identification and 
assessment procedures are evolving, rendering any 
Statistics on this student population group tentative, * 
The first major section of this chapter addresses this 
issue. It presents linguistic and educational principles 
S that bear on the LES/NES identification process; dis- 
cusses currently mandated .procedures in light of these 
considerations; and recommends procedures that are 
educationally and linguistically sound while at the 
same time being legally permissible and admirfistra- 
tively feasible. 

The next section examines several aspects of the 
bilingual education instructional program, likewise 
bringing to bear the most recent educational and lin- 
guistic advances to the task of recommending pro- 
grammatic improvement. The selection of language 
medium for subject-matter instruction, the quality of 
English teaching, the range of program offerings, and 
the evaluation of the effectiveness of bilingual educa- 
tion programs are among the major issues discussed, 
Finally, a set of recommendations is presented to 
cover each of the topics discussed, 

IDENTIFICATION AND PLACEMENT 
OF LES/NES STUDENTS 
\ 

LES/NES Student Assessment Process 

A comprehensive, well-articut^ted student assess 
mem process is critical to the effectiveness of a bilin- 
gual education program for LES/NES students. The 
process begins with identifying students whose profi- 
ciency in English is limited or nonexistent; continues 
with assessment procedures for placihg the students in 
appropriate classes/ class groupings, and curriculum 
sequences; includes monitoring of student progress 
through the curriculum; and ends with assessments to 
determine the students' readiness to begin instruction 
through English only and to exy from bilingual 
classes Each assessment phase is briefly described 
here simply to give the reader a context iiUm which to 
place the discussions that follow 

Identification of LES/NES Student* 

the identification oi LES/NES ^uitlu.u t« in&i 
phase of the student assessment piocess Included are 
procedures for determining whether a student may be 
classified as limited English speaking or non- English 
speaking. The importance of accurate identification 
of students whose English-speaking ability is limited 
or nonexistent cannot be overstated. The major impli= 
cations for students being identified as LES/NES stu- 
dents are that the students (1) are guaranteed their 
right to a meaningful education under federal and 
state law; and (2) become qualified for many govern- 

. \ 
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ment-funded educational programs, Thus, procedures 
to determine LES/NES status become eligibility 
~,. criteria for special educational services -in public 
schools .'These procedures are discussed thoroughly in 
this section* 

Placement of LES/NES Students 

The placement of LES/NES students within bilin= 
gual programs, classes, and curricula comprises trie 
second phase of student assessment, Procedures are 

/followed to diagnose the scope and levej of students* 
basic skills and knowledgf to prescribe appropriate 
instructional treatments. Such assessment procedures 
- result in the appropriate placement of students along 
several instructional dimensions; that is, (1) at an 65 
* I appropriate point within a curriculum sequence or 

4 objectives continuum; (2) in appropriate class group- 
ings; and ^3) in classes designed for special heeds if 
such needs are evident, ■ . 

For example, a LES/NES student's proficiency in ~ 
English may vary from no proficiency at all to a level 
that allows some communication through finglish, A 
diagnosis of the proficiency level in oral English 
would allow the teacher to prescribe the appropriate 
English instructional activities and place the student 
in the most beneficial English-as-a-second-language 
(ESL) group. Similarly, diagnosis of LES/NES stu- 
dents' primary language literacy skills may reveal* 
varying levels of reading ability. Take, for example, 
two ten-year-old NES students, one exhibiting a mas- 
tery of third grade reading skills in the primary lan- 
* 4 guage, the other revealing no reading skills at all, 
Although both students are NES students arid may, be 
placed in the same ESL instructional group, for read^ 
ing the former would be placed in a regular primary 
language reading group, the latter in a group receiv- 
ing b^sic reading instruction in the primary language. 
Likewise, through appropriate diagnostic assessments, 
LES/NES students with communicative and other 
disorders may be distinguished from those with no 
special problems. Specific recommendations on place- 
ment procedures are included in this section. 

Monitoring of LES/NES Students 

The monitoring of student progress the thiiu 
phase in an assessment program. It is the means by 
which a teacher can gauge how well students arc 
doing in their sehoolwork, Monitoring usually con- 
sists of curriculum- referenced tests and/teacher assess^ 
ments conducted during the school yeiar. Of course, 
more formal assessments, including standardized test- 
ing, may be used for monitoring purposes; however 
such testing is usually not conducted more than once 
or twice during a school year, (Monitoring is not dis- 
cussed further in this chapter) 
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English Readiness and Progrant^Exit 

Thrlast phase in an assessment program for the 
LES/NES student is the determination of a students 
readiness to participate meaningfully in English- 
medium instruction. This point may be called English 
readiness, English readiness is often thought of as the 
point at whielj^students would also exit from a bilin- 
gual program" Thus, criteria to determine English 
readiness are sometimes considered the same as to 
determine program exit. For bilingual programs that 
include primary language maintenance and enrich- 
ment among its major goals, however, English readi- 
ness would not necessarily imply program exit. Both 
the Lau guidelines and California law offer-as options 
programs that aim to develop the studefntir primary 
language and euIture. s Sdch programs would continue 
to offer primary language medium instruction in one 
or, more subject areas after a student had acquired 
enough English and other basic skills Jo benefit from 
English medium instruction. Thus, it is necessary to 
distinguish English readiness from program exit, 
- Research to determine criteria for English readiness 
and program exit is^till in its infancy. Although the 
formulation of such" criteria is a matter of great 
urgency to policymakers and school personnel, the 
available empirical data are too sparse to warrant 
specific reepmmendations. English readiness x and pro- 
gram exit criteria are therefore not discussed further 
in this chapter. 

Instead, areas in which strong rationales may be 
offered to sup^A recommendations for policy and 
program implementation are discussed. First, the 
issue arises 4 as to whether to use an assessment of wal 
English proficiency rather than an assessment of a 
student's language dominance to determine LES/NES 
status, Next, a two-step approach in the identification 
of LpS/ NES students is outlined. Thirq§ characteris- 
tics of procedures and instruments used in home lan- 
guage screening ,and language, proficiency assessment 
art discussed. And, finally, recommendations cover- 
ing both identification and placement procedures are 
presented 

English Proficiency Versus Language Dominance 

Language proficiency refers to the degree to which 
uki individual exhibits control over the use of the rules 
of a language for one, some, or all of its numerous 
and diverse aspects. The aspects include the phono- 
logical, syntactic, lexical, and semantic systems and 
discourse and stylistic rules for oral and written com- 
munication for different varieties of a given language 
in various domains and social circumstances (Burt 
ahd Dulay, 1978), One may evaluate students* profi- 
ciency in English in any one or several of these 
aspects; or their Spanish, Chinese, or Tagalog profi- 
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^eiency; or proficiency m any other language for any df 
^ these aspects, The results of such measurement would 
^ yield information on studentproficieney in the partie- 
ular language tested, Proficiency in one language, of 
course, does not necessarily imply lack of proficiency 
in another; and, conversely, lack of proficiency in one 
language does not imply proficiency in another. 

Language dominance refers to an individual's degree 
of bilingualism; that is, the relative proficiency of an 
individual' with respect to more than one language. 
The essence of language dominance is the comparison 
, of two languages and the resulting specification of the 
degree of bilingualism, , 

Legal Considerations 

Language dominance is commonly used as the 
principal criterion for the specification of a student's 
language status in accordance wffa variety hf legal 
requirements pertaining to linguistic minority chil- 
dren. For example, the Lau guidelines require the 
classification of students in one of five categories ' 
along the dimension of dominance, Similarly, Cali- 
fornia's Bilingual Education Act of 19.76 (AB 1329) 
prescribed an annual assessment, on a language domi- 
nance instrument, of all children whose primary lan- 
guage is not English (Education Code Section 52164(b)). 
""'These classifications are to bVujed by school districts 
in the establishment of ESL and bilinguaf programs 
and the assignment of students to the programs. 

Language dominance is commonly thought to be a 
simple coneej&'ltjiat should be highly useful in the 
* classification of students for educational purposes. 
Theoretical work 4n bilingualism, however, has dem- 
onstrated conclusively that language dominance in-* 
. volves -many distinct factors and is an extremely 
complex set of slcills difficult to measifffe accurately 
(See MacNamara, 1967, Kelly, 1969, and Herna.pdez^ 
Chavez, 3urt, and Dulay, 1978, for discussions of the 
complexity of the issues in dominance testing ) Lin- 
guists and psychologists interested in furthering under- 
standing of the structural and psychological interaction 
of a bilingual^ two languages and the social, cultural, 
and affective consequences of bilingualism have found 
the measurement of dominance an indispensable part 
of their research. 

■There is little question of the utility of the measure- 
ment of dominance for these purposes. Nevertheless, 
serious questions can be raised about the utility and 
the appropriateness for educational purposes of clas- 
sifications based on language dominance. Even though 
the letter of most legislation and administrative regu- 
lations calls for such classifications, a closer te&k at 
the intent of the law will srio\v that dominance is 
largely unnecessary for its implementation. Moreover, 
sound educational practice depends not on domi- 
nance but on other more useful classifications* 
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The Lau guidelines prescribe a five-part classifica- 
tion based on the relative linguistic proficiency of the 
student* 2 In the Section of the Lew guidelines that - 
specifies the selection of the educational program,* 
only monolingual and predominant speakers of the 
non-English language are entitled to special treatment 
on account of tenguage, Bilinguals, predominant 
speakers of English, and English monolinguals receive 
the same treatment as students who are no^from the 
linguistic minority group. In effect, the criterion being 
applied is proficiency \or lack of proficiency in En- 
glish^Thc relative level of proficiency in the two 
languages— L©K dominance— is not relevant, 

This treatment, moreover, is fully in accord with a 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) 
May, 1970, memorandum and the Lau^i?* Nichols < 
decision, The memorandum states in part that "where 
inability to speak and understand the English lan* 
guage excludes national-origin minority group chil- 
dren from effective' participation in the^ educational 
program offered by a school district, the district must ' - ■ 
take affirmative jteps to rectify the langtiagk defi- 
ciency in^OTder to open its instructional program to * 
the students," The Supreme Court, too, was con-" 
cerncd with the inability of Chinfese students to 
receive educational treatment not because they spoke 
Chinese but because they did not .speak English, 

California^ Bilingual Education^Act (AB 1329, 
Chapter 978, Statutes of 1976) is much' more explicit - 
than the Lau guidelines in the^use of proficiency in 
English as a criterion for educational program selec- 
tion although it, too, requires a dominance measure 
for identification. Indeed, the designation limited- 
English- speaking oi L ES studjjju is made without any 
reference whatever to the idea of dominance, Thar 
category LES ref^s to students "who do not have the 
clearly developed skills of comprehension, speaking, 
reading, and writing necessary to receive instruction 
only in English " (Education Code Section 52163[d]), 
In addition, LES students are to be reassessed annu- 
ally with respect to English comprehension, reading, 
and writing (Education Code Section 52d71) # Assess- c 
ment in the primary language ("the seccSnd language 
of instruction") may also be done, but it is essentially 
independent uf thai in English 

For some pui poses dominance seeing to ciuei into a 
definition. For example, under the term "partial bilin- 
gual instruction" (Education Code Section 52163[a]), 
culture and history are to be taught in the language 
the student knows best In the same section, however, 
neither "full bilingual instruction" nor **bilingual- 

? This is termed linguittu tun*ii6n oi abiiii) s*iiMi *y unci prct a s 
^proficiency, s The classification is unidiiiiensionuU whicn is somewhat a 
simplification fnd a departure from the strict notion of doirtinance; but 
terms such as exclusively and predominant speaker show that it is in fact 
dominance thai is being referred to 
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# bicultural education" requires dominance informa- 
tion,. It is clear that the definition of ^partial bilingual 
' ' " "J Hi t r u c t i <5Ti" e o uT3 "als o be rewritten to exclude refer- 
ence to dominance without any change-in substance. 
Thus, for bdth the federal and the state require- 
ments, the principal operational criterion for eligibil- 
ity to receive a form of bilingual or ESL instruction is 
,the level of attained -proficiency in English, not the 
dominance relation, between the native language and 
'EnglisKT^ 

^Educational Considerations 

i i In terms of educational practice, too, the use of 
language dominance assessment for the identification 
of LES/ NES* students is of doubtful value. The 
assessment may misclassify" students, bypassing ce_r= 
Mam eligible students and assigning others to inap- 
propriate classes or programs, The_ reason is that, 
although it is often the case that a student dominant 
in the native language is also a LES pupil, it is not 
necessarily so. For example, a student may be at some 
intermediate level of development in English. Yet, 
because of fairly common changes that occur in famil- 
./" ial patterns of language use, the student's primary 
language development may be interrupted or even 
caused to regress. In such a situation it is easily posi 
ble for a student whose acquisition of English is sti 
in a developmental stage to be classii^ed as English 
dominant. Another student with the same level of 
English proficiency but 'with notmal prirruuy Ian 
' guage development would be categorized as dominant 
^ In the native l^hguage. Such a contradiction is 
avoided if the eligibility classification is made on the 
basis of English proficiency rathei than dominance 

A related problem with thw use of dominance as an 
eligibility measure is that lar^e numbers of students 
who ars raised bilingually or acquire English begin- 
ning at an early age may know English better than 
they know iheir home language. Often, howevei, the 
English of such English-dominant children will not 
have developed to a level equivalent to that of mono* 
lingual English speakers, and they are thus at a dis- 
tinct linguistic disadvantage in relation to their mono 
lingual peers 3 

Finally, the question can Uw i^iaQj a* io the foic 
skills assessment in the primary language Once Stu- 
dents are classified as LES or NES as a result of 
assessment of Eftg!i§h proficiency, measurement of 



their, skills in the primary* language becomes .very 
important. The purposes of this*assessment are quite 
^distinct from those of proficiency testing in English, 
which is 'used for determination of LES/ NES status 
identification and for placement in English instruc- 
tion. Testing in the native language is done to provide 
baseline information for the placement of students in 
appropriate bilingual cjasses and for decisions con- 
cerning the-instructional program. As with the assess^ 
merits for LES / NES identification, these placement 
and diagnostic assessments in the primary language 
do not require dominance information, (See recom- 
mendations for specifications for primary language 
testing.) 

In §um, it seems apparent that, for both legal and 
Educational reasons, the specification of a student's 
language status is more appropriately determined by 
ah assessment made solely in terms of English profi- 
ciency. From this perspective NES status would then 
he simply the inability to communicate'in English well 
enough to participate effectively in an English-only 
classroom. The determination of NES status "will be 
made by specifying a particular minimum level of 
attainment on a direct test of language proficiency 
without re^gard for the student's status in the native 
language, 

LES status would also be determined on the basis 
ieieney testing in English without the necessity, 



3 A note of caution Is appi upt i^i^ on ihis pOlii! Suell hivuiTipkit dtvti 
upmgni in both a bilingual's languages by no meaii* warrant* a categoriza 
xion of the student as bilingual as has often been the practice Such 
persons can communicate effectively wnn others using devices such as 
code switching and borrowing. (See Gumpcrz and Hernandez C'haVc/., 
1972, for a discussion.) Certain forms of bilingual msu action rimy be 
valuable !or such students, For purposes of eligibility in bilingual pro- 
grams, they should have the status ol LES. 



of comparing the level attained with the proficiency 
level in the riauvblanguage, L ES status will represent 
particular scores ok direct measures of proficiency 
based on the opetMioilal criterion of* the studenfs 
ina&lity to participarf in the educational process at a 
level substantially equivalent to that of native speak- 
ers of English (See the discussion of primary lan- 
guage screening for further information,) ^. 

Two Process for LE^NES Identification 

The identification of each L L S /*N ES student in 
California is an administrative task of awesome pro- 
portions, In Response to the l^ait guidelines, AB 
1 329/76 includes a jnandaic for^an annual census to 
identity L.ES/ $ES students in California public schools. 
The census consists of a tv\ostcp process whereby (I) 
a preliminary screening is made to identify the pri- 
mary language, of the StUUem thai is, the language firsL 
learned or the language spoken at home; and (2) an 
assessment is made of students identified as having a 
primary language other than English to determine 
their status as NES, L.ES, or fluent English speaking 
(FES), This two-step approach is psycholinguistieally 
sound Students of little oi no English speaking abil 
ity are likely to tunic hxnn home environments where 
languages othei than Englishman: spoken or are likely 
to have learned a language other than English as their 
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jlrst language, On nhe other* hand, students whose 
primary language is othef than English, need hot ^ 
necess&ily , be of Jimitejd-Eng 

Thus, LES/NES students compfisg a subset of siu- ; 
d^nts whose primary language is other than English*; 

Thi/two-step process \i illustrated .in- Figure I with= ■ 
out mfcrenee to specific instruments, The boxes inihe 
figure represent procedures; the categories noienelosed 
in ^oxes represent the classificatory. output ^of the, 
.-identification procedures.' Each of these, is 'disbursed ' 
in turn. *' > ■ 
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Fig 1 Two=step process fsr LES/NES identificatiefi 

. , ' .. / ; 

Priitiary Language Screening 

The first step in the identification of LES/NES stu- 
dents is to determine rtie primary or home language, 
the* purpose of the initial detepminatiorf of primary 
language Js to screen the school population and to 
identify the subpopulation that needs a careful assess- 
ment of English skills. The screening identifies poten 
tial LES/NES Students; the assessment makes a more 
finely honed judgment. 

\ 

General Considerations 

An important rationale lui a , prclimuuu> screening 
is that an adequate proficiency assessment would be- 
exceedingly time-consuming and expensive if it had to 
be given to every student in every school. Therefore, 
for a two-Step process to be justified, the screening 
instrument used must be easy tf administer to large 
numbers of students and easy to score and evaluate 

Perhaps the simplest devdee fur these purposes is 
the language questionnaire. This kind of instrument 
can identify home language and make a preliminary 
4aentifieation of LES/NES students by means of just 
a few question^. Moreover, it can be printed and dis 
tributed easily to all students or parents in a school 
'Even in those comn^unities where large numbers of 
parents are unable to read, an oral questionnaire is 
much more efficient than a direct measure of profi- 
ciency. The limitation of questionnaires is, of course, 
that they depend on an indirect index of language 
skill and may thus not always provide accurate infor 
rnation. 9ut asja screening device they are quite ade^ 
quale because the grid can be large or small according 
to the intenmnd purposes of the instrument 

Two sorts of questions provide information about 
primary language— questions on language background 
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and questions on language use. Language background 
questions are concerned with the immigration status 
of the student arid his* or her family. Recent arrival 
f frofii another country will naturally increase the pos- 
sibility that the student is NFS or LES. Likewise, 
residence and schooling, histories will yield ^simil^r 

* inforlft^tion, For example, Thompson ( 1974) has 
shown tnat persons Schooled and railed m rural areas 
of thejspanish Southwest have language characteris- 
tics similar to those of recent immigrants from 
Mexico. y 

Information on language use is a powerful indica- 
te?? of primary language. Although some persons use 
a language that is not their prifnary tongue, the cus- 
tomary and frequeriT use of a non-English language in 
a variety of situations is a strong indication that it is 

* the primary -language of the user. Indeed, home use of 
"'a language is* often considered a defining characterise 

uc of primary language. 

In obtaining information about language use, it is 
important that frequency of use be determined accord- 
ing to different societal domains, particularly soQet.^s . 
institutions and the persons associated _ with^thosc 1 
institutions..^ Fi-shrnan (1968). has demonstrated that 
bilingual speakers tend to 'use each of their languages 
in particular domains^/Thus* Spanish-speaking bilin- 
guals and many biljitguals with other-language back- 
grounds tend to use English at school and Spanish at 
home or in the neighborhood, Questions about pri- 
mary language, then, i#jM need to be asked about 
home and neighborhood contexts. I he use of school 
or other English-oriented domains may tend errone- 
ously to identify English as the primary ian^Bage, 

A language questionnaire like any 6lher ! instru- 
ui?m must have evaluative criteria. Because a general 
characteristic of a primary language screening instru- 
ment is that it is easy to administer and SQpre, the 
scoring criteria must also be straightforward and 
simple 

pursuant to his authority to pre.crnje a uniform census^ 
taking methofl (Education Code Section 52 1 64{ b]) 4 
has adopted and directed the use of the Home Lan- 
guage Survey The Home Language Survey asks; (1) 
Which language did your aon or daughter learn wherv^, 
he or she first began to talk? (2) Which language does 
yuui sun oi d^ughtc! most frequently use at hoYfte? (3) 
Whtith language du you use most frequently to speak 
to yQtir son or daughter? (4) Which language is most 
often spoken by adults at home? Instructions accom- 4 
panying the Home Language Survey make clear thai 
school officials are responsible for issuing appropriate 
translations of the surveys If the necessary home lan- 
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guage information is not retrieved, follow-up efforts 
by school officials are ordered. The instructions accom- 
panying the Home Language Surrey suggest how this 
task is to be done; that is, through home visits, tefe- 
phoning, or follow-up letters: But the instructions do 
not specify the qualifications required of persons who 
conduit the follow-up. t 

The operative definition of primary language undei 
California jaw (Education Code Section 52163[g]), 
together with the Home Language Survey and instruct 
. tions adopted tty the Superintendent of Public Instruc= 
k tion, indicate that state authorities seek to elicit 
information virtually identical with and certainly 
1 compatible with that sought by federal officials. 

The I^au guidelines require school districts to idea 
tify st Lid en t$ whose "primary or home language is 
other than Er^glish," These students are characterized 
by any one of the following descriptions: (a) A siu 
dent's lirst acquired language is other than English 
(b) The language most often spoken by the student is 
other than English, (c) The language most often 
spoken in the student's home is other than English 
regardless of jhe language spoken by the student. U 
one compares the state requirements with the three 
criteria contained in the Lau guidelines for identifying 
students with a primary or home language othef than 
English, it becomes obvious that questions / and 2 in 
the Home Language Survey correspond to criieiia a 
and h in the Lau guidelines: and questions / and 4 in 
the Home Language Survey correspond to criterion c 
in the Lau guidelines 

The Lau guidelines do not. specify how me primary 
ui home language is td be identified r but they do state 
who is to do the identifying. Only persons who can 
speak and understand' the n^bessary langtege aie to 
identify students. The Lau guidelines suggest, there= 
fore, that interviews with, students or parents or both 
are contemplated Practically, this may be accom- 
plished through face-to^face interviews at legisla- 
tion, in school, at home with the parent or student, oi 
through telephone contact The Office for Civil 
Rights generally ^adopts the position that the infor- 
mation needed to determine the student's primary or 
home language may be obtained from either the par 
ent or the student except when the student is so young 
that it is uncertain whether the student can meaning- 
fully and accuratejy report the necessary information 

One should recognize that, although the Nona 
Language Survey is appealing because of the relative 
administrative convenience, risks inevitably occur 
First, the parents may receive a survey form written in 
a language they do not understand, Second, some 
parents may be unable to lead but may still attempt to 
complete- the survey, increasing the likelihood of inuc 



curacies, Third, it is predictable that significant 
numbers of the surveys will not be returned, 

Problems may occur with the specific flufestions as 
well. Of the four questions asked, three require the 
respondent to chocTse one or another language, effec- 
tively disallowing the possibility that a response may 
include both languages equally. This is not a furious 
problem if the responses chosen in such cases indicate 
the ethnic language. Children thus screened will need 
to be tested further so that it can be determined 
whether they have I hS/ NES status, A difficulty does 
arise = , however, if English is chosen in these situations; 
that is, when boil? languages are used equally or are 
learned at the same time. Under these circumstances 
bilinguals will be identified as having English as their 
primary language and will thus be automatically pre- 
cluded from further consideration as L ES students, 
even though hiilhej tgsting might determine otherwise 
1 arge numbers ul second generation linguistic minor- 
ity children potentially fall into the category of those 
who have begun to acquire both languages prior to 
school entry or who use both languages, at least to 
some extent, in the hume Many of these children are 
> likely to report English as the. language first learned 
on beginning to talk or as the language used most 
frequently at home; yet they would be classified as 
LES by some direct me«sure of English, This likelU 
hood is even greater, given the high social and educa- 
tional value attributed to English, not only in the 
schooU but also in linguistic minority families. It has 
often been reported in the dialeetologlcal and socio- 
linguistic literature that social values and expecta= 
tions may strongly affect the nature of responses on 
linguistic questionnaires (Fishrnan and others, 1968, 
I abov, 1972; MacNamara 1967) The Home Lan 
guage Survey does not take this factor into account 
because the questions are designed to elicit single- 
language responses 

In sum, the Home- L uiigi^g,. $m . . , tu u 3 ^estm 
fwim leaves open the possibility tfui significant 
numbers of students m need of special services will be 
erroneously identified as baving English as their pri- 
mary language. The questions in the Home Language 
Survey should be revised to allow responses that 
include oioie than unc language Additionally the 
instructions accompanying the Hauie Language Sur* 
vev should stipulate that, when it is administered, the 
interviewer should be a person Who speaks and under- 
stands the language uf the ethnic group to which the 
parent belongs Finall}, the Home Language Survey 
should become a part of the pupil registration process 

Language Proficient) Assessment 

Li. giiali pi oltcieucy rathei than language j,>nii 
..^nce appears to be an appropriate and educationally 



useful identifier of LES/NES students. As previously 
noted. in the discussion of English proficiency versu s 
language dominance, although federal law mandates 
language dominance assessment, an analysis of the 
intent If the law, together with educational and psy- 
cholinguistic considerations, strongly indicate^jhat 
the second step in the LES/NES identification pro- 
cess should consist of the assessment of a student's 
oral English ^ proficiency. Indeed, the designations 
LES and NES attest to such intent. The SDOAI is 
explicitly not intended as a rneasure of language pro- 
ficiency but rather as a "quick assessment" of fluency 
and dominance through the determination of "com-, 
fort" in production, 

A quick assessment of a student's comfortable lan- 
guage may be consistent with a preliminary screening, 
but it is inadequate for a classification of a student's 
language status that will determine the type of educa- 
tional program to be provided, Given the first step of 
primary language screening, a second screening instru- 
ment becomes superfluous, * 

For these and other reasons, m^ny educators, as 
well as California State Department of Education 
personnel, worked with ahe Legislature in bringing 
about the passage of Assembly Bill 3470 (Chapter 
848/78), the LES Census Bill, which was signed into 
law on September 18, 1978, The regulations pursuant 
to the new legislation specify English proficiency 
assessment as the second step in the identification of 
limited- and non-Eng|ish-s£eaking students (Educa- 
tion Code Section 521TS4[b]). 

Certain criteria for such assessment need lo be met 
for valid and accurate identification. The criteria 
include: 

1. The use of English proficiency scoies ut native 
English-speakipg peers as the criterion to detei- 
mine when a student's English proficiency is 
limited 

- 2, The de-emphasis of phonology as an aspect ol 
language to be measured 

3, The use' of natural communication tasks (as 
opposed to linguistic manipulation tasks) to 
elicit the speech to be assessed 

4, The exclusion of items that exhibit negative cul- 
tural bias 

5, Adherence to psychometric requirements of valid- 
ity, reliability, and field testing 

Use of Proficiency Scores 

When can a student's proficiency be considcitfJ 
limited? Education Code Section 52163(d) states that 
"limited-English-speaking pupils are pupils who do 
not have the clearly developed English language 
skills , , , necessary to receive instruction only in En- 
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. f%* " 
glish at a level substantially equivalent to pupils Whose 
primary language is English" [emphasis ours]. 

Although much of orie*s first language is acquired 
during early childhood, parts of one's language 
develop gradually and are finally acquired only in 
later childhood and adolescence. Even aspects of syn- 
tax and morphology, which comprise the backbone of 
a language, are acquired during the school years (see 
Chomsky, 1970), Thus, the English proficiency of 
pupils whose primary language is English would vary 
according to their stage of language development. 

Levels of English proficiency considered to be 
limited would vary according to the mean proficiency 
levels "of native English-speaking pupils at different 
grade levels. For example, if an assessment instru- 
ment rated proficiency levels from one to five and five 
were the highest level, it is quite possible that native . 
English speakers in kindergarten would score, on the 
average, at level four, If this were the case, level four 
would not be limited even though it is not the highest 
possible score on the test. In higher grades, however, 
level four would be considered limited if native En- 
glish speakers^seore at higher levels. 

Given the necessity of determining empirically the 
English proficiency levels of native English speakers, 
the next question would involve characterf§tics of an 
acceptable native English-speaking sample. Suggested 
here are only a few minimal qualitative characteristics 
of such a sample. First, for relatively uniform stan- 
dards to be ensured, a statewidetepresentative sample 
rather than loc#l samples should be used for compari- 
son. Using one statewide sample would also automat- 
ically solve the problem that would arise in districts 
with majority concentrations of national-origin minor- 
ity students. 

As in the selection ot any representative sample, 
factors such as socioeconomic status and geographic 
representation need to be considered, For this partic= 
ular sample no national-origin minority group stu- 
dents should be included because it is precisely this 
population group whose English proficiency is being 
assessed. The number and concentration of other, 
types of native English-speaking students should be 
determined by experts in measurement, as should the 
precise point within test score ranges that distin- 
guishes limited from proficient English speakers, 

Dc- Emphasis of Phonology 

Of the various linguistic components thai can be 
measured, phonology is perhaps the least indicative of 
general language proficiency and the least predictive 
of'I.ES/NES status. The reasons are to be found in 
the structural relationships among linguistic compo- 
nents, the language acquisition process, and the use of 
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language by bilinguals. A discussion of the first two 
aspects would involve consideration of highly techni- 
cal and theoretipfifftopics. Included here, therefore, is 
only a discussion of the last aspect; namely, the use of 
language by bilinguals, 4 

It is well-known that many bilinguals have a highly 
developed ability to communicate, using a grammati= 
cal structure that is essentially equivalent to thai of 
native speakers while maintaining a heavy accent 
That is, their productive phonological structure in the 
new language is not well-developed, yet they are con- 
sidered fully proficient in that language, Henry Kis= 
singer, Zsa Zsa Cabor, and Fernando Llamas,' for 
example, have accents that do not appear to have any 
effect on their ability to communicate^in English, On * 
the other hand, some learners are "very good mimics 
or may distinguish sounds well but may not learn 
grammatica^structure or vocabulary as easily. In light 
of these observations, it seems clear that the assess- 
ment of p^onotogy will give virtually no information 
about a peksQJiC skill in or knowledge of the meaning- 
bearing elements at the very core of the communica- 
tive function of language. 

In addition to the phenomenon of accented but 
fluent English speech, a great deal of variability exists 
in pronunciation across idiolects and dialects of 
native speakers of a language, For example, in Span- 
ish (as in English) numerous variant pronunciations 
occur according to country and repon. 5 Not only do 
many of the individual sounds differ, but there are 
important differences in intonational phenomena. 
Particularly important are pitch- and rate of speech 
differences as well as certain junctuial phenomena 
such as I? I (glottal stop) or velarization of / n/. These 
kinds of pronunciation differences are comparable to 
those between Midwestern American speakers and 
native English speakers from, say, New Delhi or 
Auckland. 

Care must be taken,, therefore, nut to* confound 
differences in pronunciation with difficulties requir- 
ing instructional intervention. Accent is more often 
an indicator of regional background, socioeconomic 
status, or ethnic or peer group affinity than an indica- 
tor of ability to communicate, Given the unpredicta- 
ble relationship between an individual's control of the 
phonology of a language and the ability to communi- 
cate in that language, the use of phonology (including 
pronunciation and auditory discrimination) in the 



4 Se§, however, Chomsky and Halle ( 1968) for a complete dissuasion wi 
the relationships among linguistic components, and Pulay, Hernando 
Chavez, and Burt (1978) for an introduction to second language phono- 
logical acquisition, 

5 This phenomenon occur! even in reference to the standard language 
alone. Additional differencei exisi when we consider variation fn social 
dialects. 



determination of LES/NES status may lead to the 
erroneous classification of students. -*-- 

Use of Natural Communication Tasks 

Most tasks used to elicit speech samples or verbal 
responses may be grouped according to the presence 
or absence of, a communicative focus. Accordingly, 
they mayTje labeled natural communication tasks and 
linguistic manipulation tasks, respectively, A natural 
communication task is one in which the focus of the 
student is on communicating something to someone 
else an idea, some information, or an opinion in a 
natural manner. In such situations the speaker uncon- 
sciously uses the grammar rules acquired to convey 
the message. For example, a question such as Why 
can't the frog fly? (asked ny an examiner while point- 
ing to a picture of a frog sittfhg un a rock) elicits an 
opinion or idea from the student which is directed 
towards the specific situation. The resulting speech is 
produced by the student with little if any conscious^ 
focus on linguistic form. 

On the other hand, a linguistic manipulation task is 
one in which the focus of the student is on performing, 
the conscious linguistic manipulation required by the 
task, For example, asking a speaker to transform No 
one was here into a yes or no question requires 
manipulation of the elements in the sentence; or fill= 
ing in a blank with a correct morpheme requires 
selecting a form. Neither of these activities serves any 
communicative function for the student, however. 
Rather, the .student is consciously focusing on the 
linguistic rules required to perform the operation 
requested, ah activity rarely a part of natural com* 
munication. In brief, natural communication tasks 
permit one to make statements concerning the stu- 
dent's normally developing (and unconscious) gram- 
mar. Linguistic manipulation tasks permit one to 
make statements concerning the student's metalin- 
guistic awareness, i.e,, the conscious knowledge of 
and manipulation of the rules and forms of a 
language. 

This distinction is lmpoitaiii fwi vaiiuus icuautis, 
the most important ol which here is that the two kinds 
of tasks give quite different results in terms of the 
quality of the language pioduced For Example, 
second language (L2) acquisition order research has 
revealed the same stable order of acquisition of cer= 
tain grammatical morphemes for both oral and writ- 
ten production for children and adults (Anderson, 
1976; Fuller, 1978; and Ki ashen, 1977) in nearly all 
the L2 reseaich studies conducted to date, subjects 
wcie given various sorts of communication tasks. One 
notable exception, however, was a study in which stu- 
dents* were asked to fill in the blanks with the correct 
morpheme or draw a line through the blank if none 
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were required (Larsen- Freeman, 1975). The results of 
that written study revealed an order for all six lan- 
guage groups stuyies radically different "from the 
order that had characterized nearly every other L2 
acquisition study, including the order obtained by 
Larsen-Freeman with her own subjects when she 
administered a communication task. Because other 
researchers had found an acquisition order for the 
written mode which paralleled the order observed in 
oral studies when a communication task was used, the 
written mode could not be said to be responsible for 
Larsen-Freeman's unusual results, / 

Another recent study has provided additional sup- 
art for the notion that task focus affects the order 
.Stained. Krashen and his students at the University 
if Southern Californa (Krashen and others, 1977) 
administered Larsen-Freeman's written linguistic ma- 
nipulation tas^ to some 30 adult students enrolled in 
the University of Southern California's English pro- 
gram and found an order very similar to La r sen- 
Freeman's order. This "linguistic manipulation order" 
was unrelated to the natural and stable acquisition 
order observed by Krashen (1977), Fuller (1978), and 
Anderson (1976), among others, for their subjects* 
written production. It seems, then, that linguistic 
manipulation tasks result in language qualitatively 



different, m certain respects from that produced in 
natural ^communication tasks. 

Table 1 provides a comparison of natural commu-- 
nication and linguistic manipulation tasks in terms of 
their definitions, advantages, an^ disadvantages as'to 
their appropriateness and efficacy as indicators of lin- 
guistic proficiency. 

Natural communication tasks include structured 
and nonstructured communication (see Table 2); lin- 
guistic manipulation tasks include imitation, transla- 
tion, substitution, completion,, and others. 

Natural communication tasks may be structured or 
not according to the focus and intent of the tester or 
researcher. If the goal is to elicit a specified range of 
structures naturally yetewithin a* limit time span (five 
or ten minutes), a structured communication task is 
more appropriate. If, however, one is interested in 
language produced in an unplanned fashion (as far as 
the elicitation of specific structures is concerned), as 
In free conversation among children or between chil- 
dren and adults or adults with each other, and if one 
is able to obtain enough language in this way so that a 
range of structures can be examined^ a nonstructured 
communication task would be used (such as a brief 
composition on a selected topic or an open-ended 
• interview about some topic of interest) 
& * 
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Coiiipatisun ot TWO Mujui lype& of Qial Language Elicil^tiOa Ta»ks». 
Natural Communication and Linguistic Manipulation 



lleili 

Definition 



Some types 
Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Natural uoinniunlualion 

lapa StudentVuuconseious use of gtauimciU 
cal rulel to pioduce utterances in a 
conversation 

Uses natural speegh whtie Student* I*#t,ua 
on communicating something 



Structured gommunieauou riun&liUUured 
communication, and so On (see Table 3) 



The language sample obtained lepiesems 
natural communication, the ^cill that is 
ultimately being assessed, 

ine task is virtually free of confounding ia^k 
biases 



Certain siiuetures are extremely difficult to 
elicit naturally, e.g., perfect tenses (had 
seen) 



Linguistic manipulation 

Taps student's conscious application of lin 
guistie rules to perform a noncommuni 
cative task 

Uses artiflgiaJ "apecwh" wheie Student's 
fu^us is on a given lule 

hi illation u an slat ion, gompieUon, uausfoi 
mation substitution, arid so on 

Taigci stiuwtmes seeifT tu be re add y ob 
taiiwd 



Lunluin,,*, . i« i. ? k..«rwAcd5«. and Ua^ Ot 

gramrna* rules wi t h ability to use the 
language foi communication, icsulu in 
qualitatively different language than com 
munication tasks 



SOURCE; H, Dulay, H. Hernandez-Chavez, and M, Burl (1978). 
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Whether one chooses a structured or nonstructural < 
communication iaak for language assessment, it seems 
clear that the language produced in a communication 
task is qualitatively and systematically different in 
important respects from that produced by using a 
linguistic manipulation task, It is not at all clear how 
the results of a linguistic manipulation task relate to a 
student's overall communicative proficiency, leaving 
the validity of linguistic manipulation tasks, in some 
doubt if their results are to be used as an indicator of 
general level of communicative ability or proficiency. 
Their use for other purposes, however, such as deter- 
mining the level of metalinguistic awareness, might be 
taken into consideration. Unfortunately, the relation 
between metalinguistic awareness and actual commu- 
nicative proficiency is not yet understood. 

Exclusion of Negative Cultural Bins 

Fui linguistic proficiency and 
worjd not to be confounded, the content oi a ian 
guage measure (the concepts'and activities depicted in 
the pictures or referred to in the questions) must not 
be outside the experience of the students being tested 
nor inconsistent with their cultural customs and 
values. For example, a northern winter scene might 



-include pictures of skis, sleds, a snowman, and a snow- 
ball fight. If such pictures are included as stimuli^ 
students who have never experienced a northern win- 
ter would be penalized unfairly when they are unable 
to answer % questions based on these unfamiliar things. 
Likewise, a green banana represents an unripe banana 
to" some people; but to others it represents a variety of 
banana used for cooking. Thus, if the target adjectives 
to be scored- for green and yellow bananas included 
unripe and ripe, some students would be unfairly 
penalized; their failure to include the desired adjec- 
tives would not be due to a language deficiency but to 
a perception of bananas that is different from the test 
constructor's perception. Likewise, students unfamil- 
iar with penguins will not be able to answer correctly 
questions such as Do penguins waddle? Responses to 
test items thai rely on unfamiliar content or that 
assume only one of scveiul possible interpretations do 
nut reflect general language abilfty but merely indi-' 
cafe the child's exposure to that particular eorrtent. 

Adherence tu Fay thonietrte Requirements 

In addjyuou to the above criteria, which are unique 
to language testing, language proficiency and domi- 
nance instruments must also meet reliability, validity, 



i a 111 2 

Coiiipaiboii of £>UtiUi«..,J HuiiStruUU.^d IN^iu.ai 4 OlniuuSikallo.i l^b 



item 



DefbiiUuii 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Structured yomrnUiUcaiiun 



NaUiial conversation between student and 

ex an i me i in which ixaminei asks student 
specific questions designed tu elicit target 
structures naturally and systematically 



Taiget structures may be elicited sebuivi% 
and quickly; more efficient than non- 
structured coinmuniwation 



Nut till atiucluies aie easily elicited; lg 

yes-rw questions 

* 



SGUKCfc ii uuwy. » H V . M ... 



Nunstiuctujed communication 



Naimai euiiveisaLiuu between student and 
exanuner or othei person in which no 
intent exists to elicit specific structures 



Stiuuures dial are difficult to elicit with 
specific questions may offered by 
subjects spontaneously 



A gjeat deal uf speech must usually be 

collected befoie a sufficient range of 

sUuetuies is used by the student to 

permit amassment of linguistic pi^fi 

ciency *. 

t i,ie CajiiiMl luak*, an^ rft a _t ± iti1rll u a Unit lliv 

student's control over strucmres not 
offered during ttu collection peuods 
(because one cannot be certahi why a 
structure was not oflej^d; i.e., whether 
the situations did nol v rcquiic it or 
whethei die student did not know it). 
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and field-testing requirements. These criteria arts 
beyond the; scope" of thls-paper; h owever f they have 
been discussed extensively elsewhere (see for example, 
Burt, Dulay, and Hernandez^Cljavez, J976, for lan- 
guage testing specifically; Thorhdike and Hagen, 
1969; and the general testing literature for testing in 
general). 

t> 

BILINGUAL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR LES/NES STUDENTS 

Bilingual instruction can take many forms accord- 
ing to the characteristics and goals of the students it 
serves. Bilingual programs for students who are 
equally proficient in English and their primary* lan- 
guage or who art English dominant will have differ- 
ent characteristics than those for LES/NES students, 
given the different needs of these student populations. 
In accordance with the charge given by the California 
State Department of Education, issues and recom- 
mendations designed to enhance the effectiveness of 
programs for LES/NE&atudentS are focused on here. 

At least two major goals essential for the academic 
survival of LES) NES students guide the development 
of bilingual instructional programs, The programs 
must ensure students 5 acquisition of (1) basic skills as 
in mathematics and achiexeiiabnt in such subject areas 
as science and social studies at a level comparable to 
that of their English-speaking counterparts; and (2) 
proficiency in English. 6 

The integration of these goals into a cohesive 
instructional strategy is a complex undertaking involv- 
ing thb synthesis of language learning principles, aca= 
demic achievement priorities, and legal guidelines, k 
is from this multifaceted perspective that several 
aspects of bilingual instructional programs are dis- 
cussed in this section, including (I) the language used 
for subject-matter instruction; (2) educationally sound 
student groupings in relation tpHegal requirements 
preventing ethnic identifiabilityf and (3) the quality of 
English instruction. 

In addition, comments are made as to the need for 
a greater variety of educaUanal offerings to accommo- 
date LES/NES student^with exceptional needs, such 
as the handicapped, the illiterate, arid the gifted, 
Finally, the effectiveness of bilingual instruction on 
student academic performance, as found in the avail- 
able research and evaluation literature, is discussed 
briefly. 

* 

^See Fernandez, 1977, for a discussion of other goals of current bilin- 
gual programs, 5 



Language Used in Subject- Matter Instruction 7 

Several bilingual instructional strategies have .been * 
developed over the years in attempts to address the 
goals of academic achievement and £nf 3 fcr acquisi- 
tion simultaneously. The strategies seemJwTact, to be 
designed to answer a question bilingual .education 
program planners often ask. That is, What is the fast- 
est way to teach English while at the same time pro- 
moting the student's advancement in subject matter 
and basic skills? With the aid of theory a^d .research in 
second language acquisition accumulated over the 
pait decade, certain instructional methods currently 
used to help accomplish t hese goals will be examined, 

*r 

Current Research - 

In second language (L2) acquisition research, con- 
vincing evidence has been accumulated to support the 
existence of a socioaffeetive filter, one believed to 
operate during language acquisition, 8 This construct 
hap been posited to account for selective learning, 
which has been observed in learners of a second lan- 
guage or dialect. 

All second language teachers already know that 
their students do not learn all of the language to 
which they are exposed. This lack of learning, how- 
ever, is not necessarily traceable to learning problems 
or to recalcitrance, Many times, selective learning Is 
taking place, and the selecting mechanisms include 
what is referred to as the socioaffeetive filter. For this 
construct to be placed in perspective, a sketch of the 
current model of the creative construction process in, 
1,2 acquisition is presented, (See Figure 2.) 

In Figure 2 the term external linguistic environ- 
ment refers to language input, It encompasses all the 
language in its sociolinguistic contexts to which the 
learner is exposed, including, of course, the class- 
room. The term learners speech, on the other hand, 
refers to the language output— that is, the language 
actually produced by learners. In the large center box, 
labeled internal mechanisms, are the five internal 
unconscious and nonobservable factors that have 
been proposed to account for the differences between 
language input and output, (Thfse factors are dis- 
cussed in detail in Dulay, Burt, and Krashen, 1979,) 
As the model indicates, the socioaffeetive filter is the 
first hurdle incoming language dat^must overcome to 
be processed further. And, as the Wrm filter indicates, 
not all language input data pass through the socioaf- 
. fective filter for further processing, 

mparts of this section were presented at the Georgetown University 
Roundtable On Languages find Linguistics: International Dimension of 
Bilingual Education, Washington, B.C., March, 1978, 

8 The term socioaffeetive filter is explained in detail further on In this 
section. 
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Internal Mechanisms 



External 
linguistic 
. Environment 



Socioaffective 
Filter 5 



Cognitive 
QrganiEer 



Monitor 




Personality 



First 
-Language^ 



s Eearner*s ^ 
Speech - jC 



SOURCE; H> Dulay v E, Hernandez-Chavez, and M, Burt (1978). 
Fig, 2. Working model for some aspects of creative construction in language acquisition 



. The socioaffective filter is not a new construct. It 
refers to the motives, needs, attitudes or emotional 
states of the learner. As the term suggests, these filter 
the language input that is processed by the learner 
and affect the rate and quality of language acquisition. 

The socio part of the term socioaffective represents 
the sdeial referents that give shape to learners' moti- 
vations^ learn a hew language and their attitudes 
towards the speakers of that language. For example, 
if a person is learning English just to pass a school 
requirement; it is not likely that much English will be 
acquired. QnJJhe ^ a .desire_ to becorrie.an _ 

English teacher or to jive and work in San Francisco 
may yield different results, Specific motives, needs, 
and attitudes underlying second language acquisition 
take their, shape from the niche in society that the 
individual Occupies or wishes to occupy and the social 
activities the learner engages in or wishes to engage in, 
The affect part of the term socioaffective represents 
the emotional states— anxiety, relaxation, anger, or 
trust, among others— that affect the manner in which 
one approaches the task of learning and using a new 
language. 

In L2 acquisition it seems likely that the socioaffec- 
tive filter contributes to at least three manifestations 
; of selective learning; that is, (1) the learner's prefer- 
ences for certain input models over others; 9 (2) the 
learner's acquisition of certain aspects of language 
before others; and (3) the learner's (subconscious) 
determination of the point at which language acquisi- 
, tion efforts should-cease. * : 

According to various criteria a learner will tune in 
or tune out certain speakers of the language. As illus- 
trations of this .phenomenon, a few example of 
learner preferences for certain input models.over oth- 
ers are presented. A review of the second language 
research literature shows^that the clearest examples of 

Vnput motfc/ refers to target-language speakers with whom the learner 
comes into contact. * 



affective filtering of input involve an apparent prefer- 
ence for certain speaker models over others under 1 
certain circumstances; for example, preference for 
peers over teachers, peers over parents, and one's own, 
m ethnic group members over ndnmembersi 

The preference for certain models is clearly demon- 
strated when learners acquire one of two dialects to 
which they are exposed in daily communication. For 
example, a seven-year-old Japanese-speaking boy 
who had immigrated to Hawaii was observed to learn 
the Hawaiian Creole English of his age-mates rather 
than the standard -English of his teachers during his 
first school year. When he moved to a middle-class, 
neighborhood in the following year, however, *he 
quickly picked up the standard English that his new 
friends spoke (Milon, 1 975). In explaining this phenom- 
enon, the researcher states that "there is no question 
that the first dialect of English these young immigrant 
children learn is the dialect of their peers and that 
they learn H from their peers. If.they learn productive 
control of the dialect of their teachers, it is not until 
later . " (Milpri, 1975, p, 149), 

A similar example, in this case showing first lan- 
guage learners' preference for peers' speech over that 
of their parents, is provided by Stewart (see Dale, 
1976, p. 281), Stewart reports that the black children 
he studied in Washington, DVC, learned the dialect 
used by their peers (a dialect of black English very 
different from standard English) rather than the dia- 
lect wed by their parents (a diafet of black 'English 
closest to Washington, D.C;, standard English). Like- 
wise, Labov (1972) found that both black and white 
children in a middle-class area of northeastern New 
Jersey learned to pronounce the r's before consonants 
as their New Jerse^jfriends did rather than drop the 

as their New York-raised parents did. These data - ~ 
too, show "that children learn mor^nguage behav- 
ior from members of their own-peej^,§roup thah from - 
their parents . . . " (Date, 1976, p. 281). 
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Finally, Benton (1964) reports that Maori children 
learn the English dialect of their own ethnic group 
rather than standard. New Zealand English. In some 
cases this rnodel preference is consciously articulated: 

^ One teacher reported that a Maori ehild had told, her: 
. "Maoris say 'Who's ybHir name,- so that's what I say," 
Maori English is often an important sign of group mem- 
beftTiip and a source of security for these children. (Ben- 

In addition to screening but certain language input 
models, the socioaffectivefilter also seems to result in 
learners selecting, certain types of phrases or vocabu- 
lary items to learn,and use in preference to others; for 
example, phrases and sentences; essential for social, 
participation are learned by children before those that 
are not in the first stages of L2 acquisition. Phrases 
and sentences such as It's my turn and Pass 9 the ball 
and- a variety of others are attended to and learned 
early 6y beginning L2 learners to the exclusion of 
other aspects of language* 4 
. Third, the soeioaffeetive filter seems to be involved 
when some learners will (apparently stop acquiring 
the rriS*get language 1 at a point before they reach 
native-like proficiency but after they have acquired 
enough to^mmunicate; for example, the use of pid- 
gin- languag^ by communities . that : _ rarely interact 
; socially with target language speakers. Or, in the Uni- 
ted States, sonie adult learner! seem to stop improv- 
ing in their English* proficiency at the point where 
they can communicate freely but still do not control 
thekgrammatical niceties of English. These kinds of 
behavior may be attributed tp the operation of 
socioaffecti^ filtering which significantly reduces the 
inr^bdata^made accessible to the learner's cognitive 
learning- mechanisms. 

Educational Implications 

It seems reasonable to expect that a similar filtering 
takes place in^ bilingual education subject-matter 
classes taught by using English to present t|e same 
content or information presented in the Student's 
primary language. When core subject matter is taught 
.to LES / NES students in two languages at once (as in 
the concurrent method), or in one language after 
another (as in the preview-review method), students 
probably filter out the language they do not under- 
stand in favor of the language they do understand. In 
other words,, much of the English used to present the 
same content a second time is probably filtered put 
- becausfe it has nb-functionJn communicatidn.^Little 
motivation" exists to exert extra effort to attend to 
-information presented in a ne\y_language v^hen stu- 
dents have either just heard it in their native language 
or know that jthe same content will soon be presented 
in their nativpanguage, ,j 
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.Using English together with the LES/NEtS stu- 
dent's native language during the time set aside for 
subject-matter instruction probably results 'iti the stu- 
dent's being deprived of valuable subject-matter in- 
struction time td the extent that English is used. 
Moreover, the English to which students are exposed 
in such situations may not be attended to; and thus,, 
the student's gain in English through these methods is 
probably-noUworth-the_lossJn^ubject^atterJearj^_ 
ing. To be effective, English instruction cannot simply 4 
consist of repeating information students have just 
heard in their own language. The substance of the 
English classes must complement or add to that of the 
subject-matter classes if students are to be expected to 
pay attention. Furthermore, the exposure to English 
must be structured and tailored to the level of the 
students' proficiency. These needs cannot easily be, 
nor were they intended to be, accommodated by- 
subject-matter teachers. The responsibility for the 
teaching of English falls to a well-designed ESL pro- 
gram for^ES /NES students, the focus of which is the 
effective teaching of English. 10 

It is not necessary nor educationally sound to com-' 
promise subject-matter development for -LES/NES 
students in the name of teaching English, especially 
when other methods to facilitate English acquisition 
are available. Given the possibility that the language- 
alternation methods* used in subject-matter classes 
may not contribute sufficiently to either educational 
goal for LES/NES students mentioned earlier (the 
development of subject-matter skills and the acquisi- 
tion of English proficiency), it may be asked whether 
the result might not be an increasing number of bilin- 
gual underachievers — students who speak both En- 
glish and Spanish but whose subject-matter achieve- 
ment is below grade level. 11 



Regulations on Grouping of LES/NES Students . 

The recommendation that only the primary lan- 
guage of LES/NES students be used for the purpose 
t of teaching subject-matter and basic skills assumes, of 
course, that the LES/NES students will be grouped 
together for instruction. At first glance such grouping 
may appear to violate federal and state regulations 
prohibiting racially or ethnically identifiable student 



JQThe, substance of the English program could,, of course (and probably 
should), include content drawn from the subject-matter curriculum* This* 
activity would be supple men tary, however, and students in the ESL 
classes would not be expected to acquire 0 knowledge of abstract subject 
matter through English, (That knowledge would be acquired inHftb 
..subject-matter, classes, through _the,student>_nativc. language,) 

M Of course, if students have attained proficiency in both the languages 
used as media of instruction, then language alternation, methods for 
TubjeTt-rnatter instrurtion maybe - a^propri^ 

ing and developing a student's bilingual skills provided that lessons (or 
parts of lessons) in one language are not repetitions of those already 
presented in another, • , 
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.. groupings. If properly implemented, however* §fpup= 
ing by first" language for subject-matter instruction 
appears to be well within the intent of both federal 
and state requirements, as an examination of the 
requirements will show* . . . j 

Approach Under Lau Guidelines 

HEW's Title VI regulations,^ the HEW May -25, ■ 
1970, memorandum, 1 J and t the Equal Educational 



. Opportunity Act of 1974 14 all clearly bar segregation 
and separate treatment; 15 but none should be read as 
preclu8ing~15ilm^ schools attended 

predominantly by minority students, The Lau guide- 
lines prohibit thje creation of and, arguably, the per- 
petuation of, ethnically identifiable schools to meet 
the special, language needs of children of national 
origin^rninority groups. 1 6 But the guidelines do riot 
* prohibit maintaining existing bilingual programs in 
ethnically identifiable schools that have not been 
created or maintained through unlawful practices. 
The Lau guidelines also discuss classes within 
j" schools, although they state that bilingual programs 
"do not justify the existence of racially/ ethnically iso- 
lated or identifiable classes per se." This requirement 
should not be read as precluding classes solely com- 
posed of students" from one language minority group. 
—What is barred is r programs -.t hat fail to rectify En- 
glisfi language deficiencies and instead separate and 
exclude students without a valid justification. This 
purpose is \ carried out by incorporating existing 
Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) and Title VI reg- 
ulations into the Lau guidelines J 7 Under the applica- 
ble ESAA regulations, 18 schools which assign students 

12 Thc 1968 regulations provide, In part* that a recipient of federal funds 
inay not, on the grounds of ri.ce, color, or national origin, **subjeet an 

individual to segregation or separate treatment." 

• • .-a ; ■ : 

j J The May 25, 1970, memorandum directs that " ? , , any ability group* 
ing or tracking, system employed by the school system to deal with the 
special language needs of national origin minority group children must be 
designed to meet such language skill needs as soon as possible and must 
not operate-as an ^ducationai-dead»end-or-pe^manent-t^ack ^ - , - - 

i 4 $eetion 204(a) of the Equal Educational Opportunity Act of 1,974, 20 ' 
U.S.C. §!703(a) provides that' s No 5 state shall deny equal educational 
opportunity to an individual on account of his or her race, color, sex, or 
national origin, "by ... the deliberate segregation by an educational 
agency of students on the basis of race, color, or national oripn among or 
..within schools." ......... 

»545 C.F.'R. §80.5(b). ' * "„ 

. * s j ■ 

|6M It is not reducationally .necessary nor legally permissible to create 

racially/ ethnically identifiable schools in order to respond to student lan- 
guage characteristics as specified in the programs described herein" (Lau 
guidelines' [Section A]), 

_ — ..Mid. at ParUVI(B) •• " ~ — ™~ , 

|8 ESAA provides federal financial assistance to local 'educational agen- 
cies that seek to eliminate minority group segreg ation and discrimination 
in elementary and secondary schools and to overcome the educational 
disadvantages resulting from minority group isolation: 20 U.S.C. § 1607(c) 
(1)(A) (Supp. V, 1975); 20 U.S.C. §1 606(a)(6), (Supp; V, 1975), 



to or within classes in a manner resulting "in the sepa- 
ration of minority group from nbnminority group 
children for a substantial portion of the school day" 
are ineligible for ESAA funding, 19 These regulations 
interpret substantial separation as separation "for 
more than 25 percent of the school day classroom 
periods." 20 Thus, .where the educationally unjustified 
separation lasts for more than 25 percent of the day,* 
_the^presumpliQn_is_rai 
assignments are impermissibly based on race, color, 

or national origin. 21 i "■ 

Bona fide ability groupings, however, are exempted 
from this presumption arid prohibition, 22 A bona fide 
ability grouping must meet four requirements! .-■ 

1. Placement in* the group must be based on educa- 
tionally relevant, nondiscriminatory objective 
standards of measurement, " ■ * , 

2. The' grouping, must be maintained during the 
school day for only as long as necessary, 

3, The grouping must be designed to meet the stu- 
, * ' < dent's special needs and to improve academic 

achievement and performance thro ugh, specially 
developed curricula taught by specially trained 
," instructional personnel. 

4, The grouping mrist be shown through objective 
testing to be educationally beneficial, A* - - , 

Bona fide bilingual programs that separate minority 
from nonminority students for more than 25 percent 
of the school day should satisfy the ESAA require- 
ments, 23 . - V- --- 

The Lau guidelines strike a balance between the 
competing objectives of effective educational opport- 
unity and classroom diversity by borrowing a proce- 
dure first advanced in the ESAA regulations. For 
those courses into which students are grouped for 
valid educational reasons, the resultant and incidental 
isolation doer not violate the law. Bilingual programs 
do and can occur without much isolation. However, 
I for those courses or pm no such 

justification exists (e.g., 'gym, music* art, recess, 

"20 U.S.C. § 1605(d)(1)(C) (Supp, V. 1975). 
2045 C.F.R, § 185.43(c) (1976). 

2145 C.F.R. §I85.43(d)(5) (1976). • * 

"C.F.R. 19543(c) (1976); 20 U.S.C. § 1605(d)(1)(C) (Supp, V, 1975). 

"There is one caveat, however. The regulations provide that the device 
used to group children of national origin minority groups must "not 
essentially measure, English language skills" (45 C.F.R. § 185.43(c)(1) 
(1976), This proviso was; intended to avoid the use of English language 
skills as a negative criterion. This single provision cannot reasonably be 
"read " to" rule ~b uj " b il i ngual classes "as " bona" fi d e^abili ty~ grdu pingsT The" 
identification of students who need bilingual education obviously requires 
the measuremenrof En glish language skills. Significantl y t the ESAA regu^ 
lations bar funding under the Act to local educational agencies "denying 
equality of educational opportunity . , . on the basis of language or cul- 
tural background" (45 CF.R.§ 1 85.43(d)(2) (1Q76). 



^. i t lunch) f . continued ethnic isolation of bilingual pro- 
gram children may violate the Lau guidelines, the 
v Civil fJUghts Act of 1964, and the Equal Educational 
Act of I974.2 4 For example, a school district in which 

* all of the children in a bilingual program are sent to 
the same music or art class at the same time and no 
. mainstream classroom children are sent to the same 
gym class will receive no protection from an alleged 
violation of Title VI under a rationale of educational 
justifications 25 % . ,/ 

Approach Under AB 1329 



Jn promulgating AB 1329/ 1976, California chose 
another approach to reducing the harm of ethnic iso- 
lation. The legislation focused, on what happens in the 
bilingual class itself, Education Code Section" 52167 
states: . • > ■ 4 " . : 

In classes established pursuant to Section 52165, no 
more than two-thirds of the pupils enrolled shall be 
limited-English-speaking pupils; provided, that where 
the proportion of limited-English-speaking pupils in the 
school exceeds two-thirds, the proportion 6f limited- 
English-speaking pupils in such classes may exceed the 
proportion of limited-English-speaking ftapils in the 
school by no more than 10 percent In no event shall the 
' primary purpose of the program be t# teach a foreign 
language to English-speaking pupils, 
7 It must be no ted that , By focusing on integrating 
fluent English-speaking students with limited-English- 
speaking students, the state provision only indirectly 
addresses the concern of ethnic isolation. The reason 
is that English abilities are not immutable characteris- 
tics, nor are they within the exclusive province 1 of any, 
one racial or ethnic group, A class^with an equal 
number of fluent English speakers may still be exclu-\ 
sively composed of nonvVhite minority students. In 
addition, reserving one-third of the seats in each bilin- 
gual classroom for fluent English speakers may result 
in limiting access of Yimited-English speakers to the 
services of a bilingual program, This situation is espe- 
eially possible,.when a shortage of bU^^^ 
limits the number of bilingual classes and not all stu- 
dents in need of bilingual programs are offered 
classes. In attempts to honor a two-third/ one-third 
mandate, some limited-English speakers may be ex- 
cluded. When a shortage of bilingual teachers occurs, 
the state's approach may cause school districts to 
breach the federal obligations to limited-English 
speakers. When sufficient numbers of teachers are 
available to serve all limited-English speakers, this 
conflict would no longer exist. - 



Several advantages exist in the AB 1329 approach. 
Firsts the likelihood of suffering the harmful conse- 
quences of ethnic isolation is reduced. Second, the 
limited-English speaker is much more likely to be 
exposed to fluent English conversation, (This advan- 
tage is consistent with the objectives of Title VII of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act,) 26 
Third, to the extent that the state's approach results in 
ethnic/racial integration, the concern of some that 
-bilingualeducation-will-lead-to-divisions-withiri-com-- 
munities along rigid ethnic/ racial lines is blunted. 
Fourth, bilingual education should benefit all ethnic 
groups and persons participating in it, not just" 
limited-English-speaking children! Ideally, bilingual 
pro-ams should not be strictly compensatory for 
some but educationally and culturally enriching for 
all. Thus, the more expansive goals of bilingual edu- 
cation are likely to be met through AB J 329. 



-Quality of English Instruction 27 

Much of the English teaching methodology in use 
today, whether in bilingual or monolingual programs, 
has not yet caught up with current theory and 
1 research on the learning of a second language. A 
-recent review of the major ESL curriculum series for 
elementary students and a survey of 40 ESL teachers 

- (both conducted by the authors) revealed a-heavy' 
reliance in curriculum materials on pattern drills, 
repetition, imitation, and contrastive analysis, The 
teacher survey further revealed a dissatisfaction on 
the part of many of the teachers with the curriculum 

/materials and strategies available to them. Many 
mentioned the need to improvise to compensate for 
shortcomings in the curriculum. In this section are 
presented aspects 'of .current second language acquipi- 

- tjpn research in an effort to stimulate the restructur- 
ing of strategies, techniques, and materials used to 
facilitate the acquisition of English by LES/NES 
students, 

L.. ^ ^irst^anguage-Intirfireiice..__;„ ±_i ■ _ . ,. 



If one were to designate a "villain" in the secondj^^ 
language learning drama, the undisputed choice woulB^f 
surely be the learner's first language. The term inier^ 
ference is used to refer to second language errors that J 
reflect first language structure. The first language is?r 
often thought to get in the way of progress, to inter- 



liCimron v. Brentwood Union Free School District, No, 77*f%1370» 



E.D.N.Y., January 10, T978, at 11 — 12 



26 "In such courses or subjects of study as art, music* and physical/educa- 
tion, a program of bilingual education shall make provision for the partic- 
ipation of the children of limited speaking ability in regular classes" 
l§ll3702^iuHd71jX2]57 T " 

mparts of this section were p resented at the Georgetow n University 
Houndtable on Language and U nguisticsTI nternati bna il~ Di menlRjn ~of ~ 
Bilingual Education, Washington, DC, March, 1978, 
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fere with the learner's production of correct jecdhd 
language sentences, , ; 
This view has its roots as much in common sense as 
* in behaviorist psychology. If one hears a Latino adult 

;' saying, *i have 33 years," one might reason that the 
substitution of have tot am was induced by the speak- 

. er*s native language, Spanish, Furthermore, one might 
speculate that, whenever the person's first language 
differed from English, the learner would have trouble; 

-^thaUis,-the-learner-.wbuld-autojnatically-tend-to^-use 
native language structure and thereby make an error. 

This commonsense notion has been given a name in 

behaviorist psychology— negative- transfer, 

A clbser look at what second language learners 
really do, however, is beginning to vindicate the first 
language. From .all the. data currently available, it 
•seems that the first language is really a help rather 
than a hindrance. It is . not an interference "but an 
option of last resort. The change in the perceived role 
of the first language began with the observation that 

%he nurnber of errors in second language performance 
'that could be attributed to first language influence 

-v^as far smaller than had previously been imagined. In 
the first empirical study undertaken in which "the 
grammatical errors made by children were actually 
edunted and classified, less than 5 percent were found 
to reflect the children's first language (Dulay and 

7 Burt7 1 974)7 Since this initial finding, humerdus stud- 
ies have been conducted to determine the incidence of 
interlingual errors (those reflecting the first language) 
and developmental errors (those similar to errors 
made by first language learners) in the speech and 
writing of children and adults learning English as a 
second language. All the research studies conducted" 
to date have reached the same conclusion; namely, 
that the great majority of errors made by children and 
adults are not interlingual but developmental. A brief 
summary of these studies follows: i 

f. Child studies. In Dulay and Burt's (1974) initial 
study of the natural speech of children, an analy- 

sis of more than 500 grammatical e rrors made 

by 179 children learning English in 0*5, schools 
(in New York and in northern California) revealed 
that less than 5 percent of the errors observed 
reflected the children's first language, Spanish, 
Since then, other empirical studies have also 
shown the limited reliance children place on the 
structure of .the mother tongue when learning 
the second language in a host environment. For 
example, studies of Japanese-speaking children 
learning -E nglislu. in_ Hawaii,- and An the United 
States (Milon, 1974; and Gillis.and Weber, 1976, 
respectively), :or of French-speaking a nd Greek- 
speaking children learning English in the U % 5, 
(Venable, 1974) are typical examples of empiri- 



fcaj studies in which the actual incidence of inter- 
lingual errors observed was riegligiblei Such 
findings, are not limited to children vyho are 
learning English as a second language. Native ^ 
English-speaking children abroad have been 
observed acquiring languages as diverse as Welsh 

. in Wales (Price, 1968); French in Geneva, Swit- . 
zerland (Ervin-Tripp, 1 974); Spanish in an immer- 
sion program in the United States (Boyd,, 1975); 

— German-in-Kiel,-West-Germany^(-Wode,-1976);-- 



and Urdu in Pakistan (Hansen-Bede, 1975), 

Thete, researchers all made a ptrint of comment- 
ing on the very low incidence" of interlingual - 
prrors. Most of the errors o bserved ap peared to 
be developmental — of the sort that might be 
made by children learning those languages as 
their first language, (See the next section for^; 

i further discussion,) Although a 5 percent inci- ^ 
dence of interlingual errors does not mean that 
no grammatical errors reflect first language 
structure, it is certain that an almost insignifi- 
cant portion of the total number of errors chil- 
dren have been observed to make while learning 
to speak English are other than developmental, 

2, Adult studies! Studies conducted on the speech .. 
and writing of adults learning English as a 
second language have reached /similar : „conclu-__ 
sions; namely, v t hat the majority of nohphono- 
logical errors observed for adults do hot reflect 
the first language of the adults either. The pro- 

.,: portion ;df errors that reflect the first language, 
however, is somewhat larger than that which has 
been observed, for* children; Approximately 8 
percent to 23 percent of the adult errors may be 

V classified as interlingual Though this propor-* 
tion is larger than that for children, it. still 

. represents a minority of the total errors made by 
adults. Researchers include White ( 1 977), who 
studied the .speech of adults learning English in 
the United States, and LoCoco (197^, 1976), who 
r studied proportions of interlingual and .dther 



error types in the compositions of native English- 
speaking adults enrolled in university courses in 
, Spanish and German in the United States.? 8 

Other researchers (who did not conduct complete 
counts but examined error types nevertheless) Save 
also commented on relatively small numbers of inter- 
lingual errors in'their observations. An Arabic speaker 
learning English in the U.S. (Hanania and Gradman* 
1977) and French speakers learning English in Quebec 
-(D'Anglejan and^Tuckerri 975) have been studied, as~ 
well as native English-speaking students observed in a 



== ** S t udielTi Ka rs u ffeT ffttm TenoWTMtTioHoi oTpcal flaws feTgTTt he~usc~dr == 
timed translation tests) have not been included here because results cannot 
be reported with confidence, , * % 



French foreign language class* in a Midwe^ern uni- 
versity (Valdmaii, 1975), Even studies that appear to^ 
focus on the description of interlingual errors did not 
find a majority of that ^rror type (e.g.,. Scott and 
Tucker, 1974, who studied Arabic-speaking students 
learning English at the American University of Beirut), 

For second language learners, then, the available 
empirical evidence suggests that error types reflecting, 

"thXTStructureof theiearner's^rstlanguage^reclearly^ 
in the minority, comprising only . about 5 percent of 
child errors and 8 percent to 23 percent of the total 
number of grammatical errors made by adults. These 
findings do not seem to justify the major emphasis in 
current ESL and bilingual teacher training proce- 
dures on the occurrence and eradication of interfer- 
ence errors. The heavy reliance in training programs 

'' on the contrastive" analysis of the grammars of En- 
glish and the student's first language, for the purpose 
6f predicting where" difficulties or errors are likely to 
occur, is not empirically Justifiable, Furthermore, 
; some evidence suggests that the interlingual errors 
that occur are occasioned by less-than-natural lan- 
guage environments; by older learners consciously 
resorting to translation when required to produce the 
second language before they are ready, and by other 
factors, none of which appears to include the iriter- 
ference of the first language on second language be- 
havior. (See Dulay and others, ^1979, for further 
discussion.) "'" ; - 

Finally, even if the small, number of interlingual 
errors observed were considered worthy of Special 
attention, the available research dn error correction 

; suggests that neither correction techniques nor heavy 
drilling does much to affect the quality of student 
speech (Hendrickson, 1977; Plann, 1977; Cohen and 
Robbins, 1976). Thus, whatever attention is given the 
small number of interlingual errors that appear to 
occur, it is not likely that the correction or drilling 
procedures currently suggested- by the contrastive 
analysis tenets are likely to lead to^nuch change in 
students* verbal performance. 

Second Language Acquisition" 

At the same time as the ndtion of interference has 
been losing its value for second language learning* the 
discovery of basic similarities in the second language 
speech produced by children and adults of different 
first languages -has generated tremendous enthusiasm 
and numerous empirical, investigations. Much of the 
speech of second language* learners— including crjil-' 
dren and adults from different language backgrounds- 
exhibits important similarities in three, aspects of 
grammar, that is, (1) error types; (2) steps in the 
acquisition of basic rsyrftactic structures; ai\d (3) the 
order of acquisition of ^ subset of English structures,, 




Although lack of space does not permit in-depth pre- 
entation and discussion of the available data*, a brief v 

rrimary of some of the key findings in each area is 
presented k as an overview of what second language 1 
learners have been observed to do when learning En- 
glish as a second language, Such information should 
be helpful in the development of training programs* 
more ^consistent with what is known about the 
sennnri language teaming process: 



1. Error types. Perhaps the major significance of 
the study of L2 errors to date has been 1 the dis- 

. covery of a striking similarity between the errors 
made by learners of a second language and those 
made by first language learners. The ' observed 
similarities provided the first inklings' that the 
kind of mental process responsible for the learn- 
ing of a first language may also underlie the 
learning of a second language. IJor example, in 
the earliest stages of first language development, 
children produce primarily content words (nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives) and dm it grammatical 
morphemes (articles, prepositions, and morpho- 
logical elements) as adults do when they com- 
pose telegrams: He throw marble (child) or Send 
money urgent (adult), The systematic omission 
of gramm at ieal mo rp hemes in early "telegraph- 
* ic 5 * speech is also a. characteristic of the speech of 
L2 learners. ^ 

Overregularization is another error type that 
occurs in the speech of both first and second 
language learners. For example, forms such as 
mans and feets (the overregularization of the 
English plural -s) are typical occurrences in the 
speech of both first and second language learners. 
Other such "creative" errors include the use of 
archiforms (dne form that does the work of sev- 
eral; e.g., one for / and me); the alternating use 
of the members of a class (such as past tenses for 
past participles; e.g., I seen her yesterday); dou- 
ble markings (such as double past; e.g., He 
didn't went)\ and certain misorderings. (These 
'\ errors are described in detail in Dulay, Hernandez- 
Chavez, and Burt, 1978; and in numerous arti- 
cles in the L2 literature.) 

2. Steps in the acquisition of basic structures- A 
number of research studies have been conducted 

/ to determine the steps L2 learners go through in 
acquiring structures such as English negation, 
simple and embedded wh-questions, and reflex- 

! r ive ^pronouns.TAs shown- in tables.J through 6, 
learners from languages as diverse as Spanish , 
and = Japanese r K^FBeen^bTewe^'to^foHo 1 w"sim-" 
ilar steps as they acquire the basics of negation, 

/' simple wh-questions, embedded wh-questions, 
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and reflexives, l^dt insignificantly;, the * basic 
'steps are quite similar to those observed by 
researchers studying children learning English as 
their first language (although some differences 
most likely due to the greater cognitive maturity 
, of L2 learners are discernible)* Tables 3 through 
6 illustrate the major turning 'points that hive 
.• been obseryed, 29 . " • ' ' 

3, Order of ac quisitip ^ of E nglish structures. Of, 



the* areas of recent L2 acquisition research, the 
study of the acquisition order of grammatical 
structures has probably generated the most 
excitement. ' Particularly exbiting is the finding 
that 12 structures of English appear to be 
acquired in a similar order by children qf differ- 
ent language backgrounds and. by adults as well. 
Figure 3 illustrates the structures studied and the " 
order in which they were acquired by more than 
500 children of Spanish and Chinese language 
background across ten states in the U.S. (Dulay 

* " and Burt, 1975), Numerous studies have repli- 
, _ cated much of this basic acquisition order when 

j the language elicited represented natural com- 

• munication. (both oral and written), Studies 
... have been made of Korean-speaking and Spanish- 
speaking children (Fathman; 1 975); a Vietnamese- 

"■ speaking child (Kessler and Id ar, 1 977); as well 

as adults of various language backgrounds (Bai- 
ley, Madden, and. Krashen, 1974, and Krashen, 
Madden, and Bailey* 1975, who studied adults 
fronl 12 different language backgrounds). Other 
investigators included Larsen-Freeman (1975), 
who included adults from four language back- 
ground^ Andersen (1976), whose subjects were , 
of Hispanic background; and Fuller (1978), 
. whose study , included adults from 16 language 
backgrounds; All these studies, and others, have 
found that X he order in which these basic struc- 
tures of English are acquired is very similar for 
all the language groups studied. 30 

In sum, basic ^similarities characterize the acquisi- 
tion of English by second language learners of differ- 
ent language backgrounds in terms of (1) types of 
errors; (2) steps in the acquisition of certain struc- 
tures; and (3) the acquisition order of a subset of 
English structures* The existence of similarities in the 
verbal output of second language learners of different 



^Thare ire, of course, minor differences among individual learners 
within and aeross the language groups. The similarities among learners of 
^different " language groupsrho wever," fa r outweigh the "dirf erehces amo~rig 
them, as the tables indicate, 

^=5°Some=r§s§arehers have focused on possible differences in the acquisi- 
tion order, but, to date, the similarities found far outnumber apparent 
differences. 
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Case • 

(nominative/accijsative) 



Word Ordsr 



Group II 



.SinguliLJCOEULAL 
(Vis) 

Plural Auxiliary 
(^) 



: Singu lar A»xiKflry 



Cs/is) 

Progressive 
(ing) 





Group III V 


Past Irregular 


. ♦ 

would 


Possessive 


Lojig Plural 


Cs) 






Third Person Singular 

. / (-s) ; yj±-r 


. . 1 : 




Group IV \ 


have 


-en 


Fig. 3. Acquisition hierarchy 



first language backgrounds points to the existence of 
universal mental igechanisms that guide thy second 
language acquisition process, influencing the manner 
in which students process arid finally learn what lan- 
guage they are" exposed- to. 

These findings, wHifchyhaye accumulated oyer the 
last decade, have coWnb^|l-tq ^ gradual develop- 
ment of principles of secohdf^nguage acquisition that 
differ radically from .the habit^fornjation principles 
formulated in the J 950s. It seems clear that a second 
language is acquired to a large extent through the 
"creative construction" of the new language by the 
learner; that is; through the learner's systematic and 
gradual reconstruction of the rules of the language. 
Environmental conditions such as classroom features 
and, teaching method become maximally effective 
only when they are in tune with the developmental 
processes of language acquisition, , % 

^Impllcations fpr Tnsfiwtioii^" ^ ~' "*"~ ----- "™" ' 
Becau se t hese theoretical ad vance s are relativel y 



new and little government emphasis has been placed 
on the improvement of ESL methods and materials, 
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Some Intennedate Stepi in the 



egation 




Ja ^(-} (no) 



Not a t 



er.. 
bear, 



S^Nom-Aux n€ R 



(Predicate) 



Qxmplix ', 
I don't sit on 



\ 



;,Wi»T-V.*v-(Nij) ,' 
. Idii'ttaiitit. 



L, -Norwegian 



Step l a 



No, no li It. , 
U . Step 2 



Inotthiiwasl 
I not like that. • 
Dolly V' not here. 



Stip 3 



NOj I didn't. ,.■ ' 
IhivenHsBinthisafore. 
You can't have this back. 



L( —Japanese 
(Milon l !974;Biss 
. Wete, 1976)- 



Step 1 



Not dog. 
Not cold. 



Step 2 



Inot give you candy, 
I no more five, 
Don't till teacher.QK? 

Step 3 



You're not playing it,. 
No, they're not white. 



(HendflKhivezi.1972; 
Cazdcnetal, i975) 



Step 1 

■ \ » 



No deeping 



SOURCE: H, Dulay, Er HsrnaridcE'Chavez, and M. Burt (I97J). 



' a*i,LLwtfii™..jj e uuiV'ataii5i' for L, 

iregardlessofMLU.lTtWifore, 



(MLU), Lj 



irk 34 



Step 2 v 



Inoliki this on?. 
I no know it. 
inotdumb^ , 
I don't can explain, 

Step3 



Fin not scare ghoit. 
Ihiy didn't have time, 

\ 4- 



L, -Gamin. 
(WQia,l?76j 



Stip! 



isibaU 



Step I 



Step 3^ 



Ipehisnoready, 
I didn't can^lose it, 
Icinnothitthebi. 



10. 

i ''3 




Stepi 



No, English, 
linin 
ere. 

StepJ 



Stip 3 
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'■' , ' TABLE 4 ' ; : ' 

Some Intermediate Steps in the Acquisition of ^Questions by Children and One Adult: L| and L 2 













. Intermediate steps 


L, -English 

, - OCUma and fieUup, 196$) 


L, -Norwegian • . ..■ 
(Ravem;i9?4) » 


I, -Japaneie ' ■ " 
• (GisandW^W 


(Cazden, et al, 1975) . 


', Stepi . 'v, 
Virtually 


Whothat? ; , 
fcmi||of 


Where find . . 
'Where er'heris lionuny? ■ > 




What you study? , * . ' 


Step iS i <•". ;• 


^ Wfeat be can in? 
lere the other Jpe wiUjrlrive? 


Whitihiisdoini!' , 
Miosis that 


l 

..This is a face? 
...V^afithatis? ; 




. atep 3 ! 

Inversion (of acquired awdUa- ,,' 
ries); do-teition for wh* 
questions not in control yet. - 




What are. they? "V. 

What are He doing 

Why can't you touch with your= 
/with your handL:, 


i 

'i ' ' .'. : . ' ■ 

Where*s the start? 
What you did? > ( "..' 
: iereiputtte = rnan? ; V 


How Can you say it? ■ \ ' ' 
r Where you get that? ■ •■„■ 


Step4 • ..' 

;. tnvarsibn'of dl acquired auxil- 
'.' iariegdMrisertfon for wh-' ■ 
qufstionsunder 




What did you talk,tp them? 


How can I git this 
How do you do it? 


! I' ' . f 

/Where do you live? ;■ . 
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TABLE 6 



Some Intermediate Steps in jhe Acquisition of Reflexive Pronouns for First Language and Second Lani 



idite step! 



Step 1 



fefiexive pronoun 



(pronoun 



Step 2 



exive pronoun-; , Am 
[+ possessive] 



Step 3 



•[+ accusative] t self 
[+ singular] 



Step 4 



n , , , pronoun 
Reflexive pronoun^' ' 

' l+|ccusativ! 



L, -English 
(Brown, 1973) 



hisself 



himself 



page 



SOURCE H, Dulav, I, Hernindiz-Chavez, and M, Burt (1978) 



lurt, 197 



(She see(s)) her 
(Hesee(s))hk 
-se 



. kmlf 
. .mmelf 



herself 



,tkmelf(i)lms 



Mai 



,1975) 



You have to make it self, 



You can write it with yourself, 

f. ■ ■ 

Hiey have to dp it with theirself. 
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woefully little has been done to develop newinstruo- 
tional strategies consistent with the principles of lan- 
guage learning, Most of the published ESL curriculum 
materials still rely heavily on drills based on imita- 
tion, repetition, and memorization of sentence pat- 
terns, practices that are completely out of step with 
language acquisition principles and that many ESL 
teachers have found do little to hold the interest or, 
enhance 'the English proficiency of their students. It 
seems time, then, to step up efforts to improve the 
quality of English instruction in bilingual programs 
by vigorous efforts in curriculum development that 
reflect recent psycholinguistic advances, A few sug- 
gestions follow. 

Creative construction in the language classroom 
means, in part, that during a significant part of the 
Janguage class, natural communication situations are 
1 provided that allow learners to use their creative con= 
struction abilities to the fullest, A natural communi- 
cation situation is not one where dialogues are 
. memorized or students are asked unreal questions 
such as What am 1 doing? These kinds of activities are 
not appropriate because a natural communication 
situation is one where the focus/ of both the speaker 
and fhe listener is on the message being conveyed, not 
on the form of that message. This kind of situation is 
perhaps what is most conspicuously absent from most 
language teaching materials, and the reason is simple, 
English lessons are intended to, teach the forms of the 
English, language, not to cpnvcy information about 
the real world. The message is, therefore, secondary; 
and a look through most language lessons reveals that 
most carry no message at all, much less focus* on one. 
If natural communication is to be provided in the 
classroom, focus must*be placed on the message, not 
on the form of the message, This is not to say that 
there should be no focus on the form of the language 
at all but simply that, when natural communication is 
to be provided in a particular lesson, form must be 
de^emphasized, For example, one would not slop to 
correct |p*ammatical errors; one would instead respond 
to the content of students* utterances, 
' Shifting focus from language form to the pioviai«>u 
of natural communicative situations icquires a differ- 
ent kind of lesson planning. From what is known 
about the acquisition process, it appears that a key 
criterion for a productive natural communication 
situation in an 'ESL (or any L2) class, at least for 
beginning students, is that the materials to be pie 
sented be visually demonstrable. That is, the student* 
should not h^ve to rely on the verbal instructions oi 
comments to get the message. If they can deduce the 
message visually, they can inlei the correspondence 
between the form of the language used and the mes- 
sage. Of course, this condition excludes a great 



number of topics that require verbal explariatiohs to* 
understand, such as the definition of inflation How- 
ever, it includes a variety of topics; for example, 
science experiments, games, or arts and crafts, which 
are activities in which principles can be demonstrated 
without having to rely on verbal communication. 

The use of such topics would supplement and rein- 
forte subject matter presented in a different and much 
more comprehensive manner in the subject-matter 
class. There are, of course, other techniques that pro* 
vide opportunities for natural communication that 
teachers use alreadvy&uch as games, role playing, and 
storytelling by me||& of pictures and films. 

In addition to suggestions about the quality of spe- 
cific components of bilingual instructional programs, 
concerns about their global aspects may be raised. 
Two of these aspects are discussed in the following 
sections^ The need for a greater variety of educational 
offerings for LES/NES students is discussed first, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the overall effectiveness of 
bilingual education _an academic performance. 

Variety in Bilingual Instructional Offerings 

As bilingual education programs hpve begun to 
respond to the educational needs of "average" LES/ 
NES students, it is becoming clear that great variety 
exists in the backgrounds and abilities of LES/NES 
students, just as *one rinds a range of abilities for 
English-speaking majority group students. That is, 
there are LES/NES,studems who .are illiterate or who 
are mentally gifted or who have learning disabilities 
or communicative disorders, Such students cannot 
usually be accommodated within present bilingual 
education program designs. To the extent that bilin- 
gual education programs are not flexible enough and 
broad enough to help these students, all of whom 
require special attention, the students are not pro- 
vided with the educational services they require. 

One special subgroup consists of handicapped biu 
Jems Although the actual numbers of 1 ES/NES stu 
dents requiring special educational services is not 
known, it must be substantial Estimates made by the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke 
in 1967 indicated that 9 percent of all children in the 
United States suffer from communicative disorders of 
various type^ (approximately 3 million fehildrejijt 
l'heic is no i eason to belie \ c the proportion of 
lES/NEb Mudcnts i.uf!i.rinj» h.mi ^onim^feaiivc 
disorders is different vox Califo*nu\s ^e.iimaTSJ^290,0d0 
1 ES/NES students, 9 percent represents^, 100 stu^ 
dents 31 ■ 
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A second special subgroup within the LES/NES 
population* are immigrant students irt grade two and 
higher (the **post=literacy M grades) who have had no 
formal schooling in their mother countries and, as a 
consequence, are functionally illiterate, „ Obviously, 
the higher the grade level of such students, the greater 
the problem is of catching up, Special instruction in 
reading and other basic skills for those students 
should be conducted in the primar^ language in order 
to expedite the students' acquisition of these skills. 
Such instruction would be quite different from that 
offered to LES/NES students who had experienced 
substantial formal education and were performing at 
or above grade level in reading and other basic skills 
in their primary language, In addition to communica- 
tive cJiBOrderfe, mental retardation and emotional dis- 
orders handicap some LES/NES students, as they do 
native English speakers, Bilingual programs cannot 
presently offer the highly specialized services required 
by such students, * 

Another subgroup of LES/NES students who 
cause school personnel to be concerned are immigrant 
students, who, as one school district official put it, 
"know more than our kids will ever know in the 
twelfth grade.*' Because these highly educated or 
gifted students are perceived to have no educational 
need except to learn English, little is done to foster 
and develop their special conceptual abilities while 
they are learning English, Further, most primary lan- 
guage instruction available is geared toward LES/NES 
students who perform at a lower level, 
-a % Raising these issues, at this time may be more frus- 
trating than enlightening, given the fledgling status of 
most bilingual programs in the state. Nevertheless, 
the number of LES/NES students whose needs fall 
outside the scope of present bilingual services must be 
considerable, and long-range plans for effective bilin- 
gual instructional services must take those students 
into Recount 

Effectiveness of Bilingual Programs 

The question of the effectiveness of bilingual instiuc 
tion programs has been much publicized recently as 
the result in large measure of the publication of a 
monograph by Epstein (1977) and a report by the 
American Institutes for Research (AIR) (1977a, 1977b, 
1978a,' 1978b) on the impact of ESEA, Title VII, 
funds on Spanish/ English bilingual programs. 

Epstein Monograph 

According to Epstein (1977), virtually no evident 
exists to affirm the educational soundness and effec- 
tiveness of bilingual programs. Unfortunately, although 
Epstein did conduct extensive interviews with nation- 
ally known politicians and administrators in bilingual 



education, he did not go to the researchers in the field 
who have conducted surveys of existing literature on 
the effects of bilingual education on student perfor- 
mance* The Epstein monograph shows no familiarity 
with the substantial empirical research available which 
speaks to the effectiveness of bilingual instruction on 
students dominant in a language other than English, 
Thus, Epstein's comments concerning the absence of 
such evidence merely reflect an uninformed opinion, 
(The existing research on effectiveness is summarized 
later in this section,) 

AIR Sfudy 

The ESEA, Title VII, impact study conducted by 
the American Institutes for Research (AIR study) 
revealed that students enrolled in Title VH-funded 
bilingual programs performed at a lower level in En- 
glish language arts than did students not enrolled; and 
both groups performed at the same level in mathe- 
matics (American Institutes for Research, 1978b), At 
first glance such conclusions might appear to mean 
that the use of a student's dominant language for 
instruction does not make a difference and may even 
be detrimental to achievement; 

A fact seldom highlighted when the AIR effective- 
ness findings are mentioned, however, is that the find- 
ings do not refer to Spanish-dominant LES/NES 
students but to a group of students who were largely 
English dominant or English monolingual (65 percent 
to 81 percent depending on grade level)^ 2 According 
to AIR Project Director Malcom Danoff (personal 
communication, December 1978), although some 
analyses of the Spanish-dominant and Spanish mono- 
lingual student data were conducted (American Insti- 
tutes for Research, 1978a), the numbers of €uch 
students were too small to obtain findings that could 
be generalized regarding the effectiveness of Title VII 
programs for these students. If ojne is interested, 
therefore, in learning whether uon-English-dominant 
LES/NES students benefit from basic skills instruc- 
tion through their primary language, one cannot look 
to the AIR study for answers. 

As was discussed in the introduction to this publi- 
cation and at the beginning of this chapter, four dif- 
ferent consumer groups for bilingual education exist 
in the United States: non-English-dominant LES/NES 
students, balanced bilingual linguistic rninonty stu- 
dents, English-dominant linguistic minority students, 
and English-dominant majority students. Bilingual 
education for the latter three groups has functions 
very different from thuse foi LES/NES students. 
English-dominant students, for example, do not need 

"The totals areas fullyWS: 63 percent in grade two; 70 percent in grade 
three; 71 percent in grade four; 81 percent in grade five; and 73 percent in 
grade six, (See American Institutes for Research, j978b, p. 10,) 
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' (non-E priMrry language medium instruction 

to survive academically; for them, the exposure to the 
non-English language serves to reactivate a lost or 
never-quite-developed primary language, And the 
English-dominant majority student receives exposure 
to a foreign language and culture early in life, At the 
same time these students should grow conceptually at 
the same rate as they might have in an all-English 
program, LES/NES students, on the other hand, 
need primary language instruction to survive academ- 
ically, to be .able to acquire concepts and skills 
through a language they understand. At the same 
time they learn English, 

Given such markedly different uses of the primary 
language for these different groups, one would expect 
to see the effects for each group in different places 
For LES/NES students, for example, one would look 
for bilingual education's major effects in conceptual 
and basic skills achievement because that is where the 
primary language would be used while English is 
being learned. If the English instructional component 
is sound, of course, one would also expect to see En- 
glish language development for LES/NES students 
On the other hand, one would look for the major 

* effects of bilingual education for English-dominant 
students in the acquisition of the primary or toicign 
language and in the acquisition of the cultuic of its 
speakers, not in the acquisition ui basic skih* «ml 
concepts. 

The AIR study assessed the impact ui fedcial 
funds, using criteria appropriate f^r 1 ES/NES stu- 
dents, because it was expected that this group would 
be the primary target population foi Title VII monies 
Unfortunately, however, as discussed previously, the 
large majority of students u\ Al R s sample were 
English-dominant or Hngliih monolingual students 
This is not to say thai bilingual education ib inappio 
prune for English-dominant or English monolingual 
students (witness the spectacular Canadian successes 33 ); 
but as discussed previously, the measure used to 
judge the success of programs foi such students 
radically different from that used to judge success loi 
non-EnglisrvdommaiU LES/NhS students Essentially, 
the AIR MtiJv has mst'Sied the impact *.f bilingual 
education op English- dominant students hy using 
criteria appropriate for LES/NLS student 

Designing a research study to evaluate the unpad 
ui certain federal funds requites diffeient design 
priorities and concerns than does a iesearcn study 
intended 10 evaluate the impact u_f & p^iticulai t Juca 
tional approach on a partieulai gi «*up of students u 

^See Lambert and 1u*A*.t And b^ain (I9?B) 

"Much conn uve-isy suirouiids ilie itasaiUi ini=U}oduiu fe< > • ml 

in this study Sec iui example. Ceivunte* (I97B), which ulao ui&i.i&sei 



For, if funds are used for programs and students dif- 
ferent fromthose for whom the funds are thought to 
be intended, the evaluation, from an educational 
point of view, becomes meaningless. 

Title VII funds have been used to provide bilingual 
education for a variety of student groups, only a* 
minority of whom have been limited- and non- 
English speaking. The AIR study attempted to evalu- 
ate the impact of those monies, and, in doing so, did 
not focus on the educational question of greatest con- 
cern here the effects of bilingual education on 
LES/NES students. Given the great amount of pub- 
licity the AIR study has received, it is disquieting to 
be left wondering what fias been learned from this 
million-dollar national study about the effects of bi= 
lingual education on limited and non English-speaking 
students. 

Looking elsewhere, one can find fairly substantial 
research evidence which speaks to the effectiveness of 
bilingual instruction for LES/NES students who ar£ 
dominant in their primary language, A recent search 
and analysis of the existing literature on the effects, of 
bilingual instruction on student academic perfor- 
mance (Dulay and Burt, 1977, 1978) have 
brought to light a numbci of studies and bilingual 
pioject evaluation icports that were carried out with 
care and address the effectiveness of*biIingual instruc- 
tion "in terms of student .academic performance-varia- 
bles, including ||jjievement in . English reading ahd 
language arts, sljfnce and ma'thematiqs; and' social 
studies.' A summary of the fifflings is presented in this 
section. Some* 38 research projects and 175 project 
evaluation were reviewed to determine whether sound 
empirical data existed that addressed the effects of 
bilingual instruction on student performance. Studies 
not#mceting minimum acceptable research design 
ciitena were excluded fioni the iiual summary because 
then results could not be repeated with confidence In 
particular, studies showing any of the following weak 
nesses in icseaich design were excluded; 

1 No eoutiul u>i subjects' socioeconomic iut,,. 

I Nii t,4illltul (oi Ulllttil lultgUtigC piott^RllC) u, 
diM.tlU^tkCC * - 

j Nw DdselUh . ^ ,ipui li ii Jil( .< >«, i.iiitrOl 

4 Inadequate .ample src x 

5 h^uC5bl \ l attrition late 

0 Slglllthui.* dltteici. .ua U i... . ti 
fur cOlitiOl and CApcii.iu iilul gi > u^a 

/ Insufficient dau* and/oi alaliullui repotted 

,a. i ot the AI R stu .) k »itib. meii,,*du!ug) 1 o'Mallc) ( \9ib) , . 

,^7H, ( anJ Chess and 'uj»ui.i«it6M I QueatiOiu ot methuJalug^ t.o w 

i\ef, are not relevant to the com mc nth made here; that is, even f the 
? iie t hodoiogy were navvies* these comments would hold 
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Only nine research studies and three bilingual demon- 
stration projects survived the selection process; their 
findings are summarized in Table 7. 

i 

~ \ 

RECOMMENDATIONS % 

* i 

1 f 

The recommendations that flow from the preceding 
discussions are 'presented in this section, < 

Identification and Placement of LES/NES Students 

A comprehensive, well^rticulated student assess- 
ment program is essential to providing effective 
instruction io LES/NES students. Such a program 
includes at least four components: 

1. Identification of the LES/NES student 
% Placement of the LES/NES student in appro- 
priate classed, class^ groupings, or curriculum 
sequences ^ 

3. Monitoring of "the student's academic progress 

4, Determination of the student's readiness for 
English-only instruction or exit from a bilingual 

r' structional program 
recommendaftqiT^ and discussion contained 
here are limited^ to the issues of identification and 
placement. 

Identification of LES/NES Students 

1. That LES/NES status be determined on the 
basis of oral English proficiency demonstrated 
*by students whose primary language is other 
than English. English proficiency refers to the 
degree to which an individual exhibits control 
over the use of the rules of English for one, 
some s or all of its aspects, Primary language is 
the language first learned or the language 
spoken at home (see Education Code Section 
52163[g]), 

2. That the two-step process illustrated in Figure 
4 be used to identify LES/NES students. It is 
essentially the same process as that now man- 
dated by the State Department of Education, 



Screening 



Home/ Primary- English 

Language C 

% Other 

Language — 



Oral English 
Proficiency 
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< 



FES 



LES/NfcS 



Fig, 4< Recommended two-step process for LES/NES identification 



3, That the Home Language Survey be revised as 
....... follows:., _ „ . 



a, Allowances should be made for the jnelu= 
sion of more than one language in the 
responses to the questions of the Home 
Language Survey by revising the questions 
as follows; 

(!) Which language or languages did your 

son or daughter learn when he or she 

first Tsegan to talk? 
(2) Which language or languages does your 

son or daughter use at home? - 
(5) Which language or languages do you 

use to speak to your son or daughter? 
(4) Which language or languages are spoken 

by the adults in the home? 

b, Instructions should include the provision 
that, when the Home Language Survey is 
administered, the interviewer should be a 
person who speaks and understands the lan- 
guage of the ethnic group to which the par- 
ent belongs, 

e. The Home Language Survey should become 
part of pupil registration. 

4= That the second step in LES/NES identifica- 
tion be oral English proficiency assessment in 
which the following criteria are met: 

a, The criterion for Jimitedness should be 
derived from a comparison with, English 
proficiency levels of native English-speaking 
peers, a sample of which would meet at least 
the following specifications: 

(1) That the sample be a statewide repre- 
sentative sample of native English-speak- 
ing students at each grade or age level 

(2) That the sample not include members of 
national origin minority groups 

(3) That psychometric requirements for sam- 
pling be met 

b. JPhpnology should be de-emphasized as an 
Aspect of language to be assessed. 

c. The assessment process should include nat- 
ural communication iasks and should not 
rely solely on linguistic manipulation to 
elicit speech. 

d s The topjeal content of test items should not 
contain cultural bias that would adversely 
affect the test scores. 

e, Psychometric requirements of validity, reli- 
ability, and field testing should be met. 

f. The assessment process should specify pre- 
cisely the criteria by which students are clas- 
sified as LES and NES. 

5, That research be supported on the relationship 
between language proficiency and school achieve- .. 
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TABLE 7 



Number of Research Findings According to Effect 
of BUinguai Education on Student Performance 



Student performance variables 



First Language Reading and Language Arts 

Demonstration Project . ^valuation (DPE), Aiica, Tfxaa, 1973-74 
(grades 1-4); DPE, Corpus Christi, Texas, 1973-74 (grades 1=3); 
Cohen, 1972* (grade 2) t 

Second Language Oral Proficiency 

Taylor, 1969 (grades 4=5); Cohen, 1972 (grade 2) 



4% 



econd Language Reading and Language Arts 



DPE, Alice, Texas, 1973=74 (grades 1-4); DPE, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, 1973-74 (grades 1-3); Ramos el al, 1967 (grades 4 6); 
Modiano, 1968 (grade 1); Balasubrumonian et al., 1973 (K and 
grades 2, 3); Cohen, 1972 (grade 2) 

Social Studies Achievement (measured in the second language) 
Ramos et al., 1967 (grades 4-6) 

Science/Math Achievement (measured in the second language) 
DPE, Houston, Texas, 1972-73 (grades 1 4); DPE, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, 1 973-74 (grades 1 -.3); Trevino, 1968 (grades 1-3); Cohen, 
1972 (grade 2) 

Costive Function (measured no nver bally) 
Cohen, 1972 (grade 2) 

Cognitive Function (measured through the first language) ^ 
DPE, Mce, Texas, 1973 74 (grades K 4) ; 



fir 



Cognitive Funytion (tneasuiod through th& **w</Jid UlfgMbge) 
DPE, Alice, Texas, 1973=74 (grades K 4), DPE, rjousto'n, TexasJ 
. 1972-73, (grades K—4) 

Attitude Toward Sell and Own Cuiiuie \ 
Cohen, 1972 (grade 2) 



School Attendance 
Cohen, 1972 (giade a) 



Total 




Positive 
effect 



No 

effect 



,10 



34 



Negative 
effect 



1 



24 



Total 



1 4 



14 



lu 



59 



NOTES. Positive effect means that (1) the experimental group petfood v j, 
significantly better than a comparison group; or (2) prc-post gaitedurirtg 
treatment were significantly greater than gains before treatmen$yor,(ft ^ 
results of comparison to district or national norms were sigrtffl^nMtf 
better after treatment than before treatment, No effect means th^f no 
significant differences were found in one of conditions (I), (2), oi-'p)\ 
Negative effect means that subjects performed significantly worse In one 
of conditions (I), (2), (3). The numbers in the boxes represent the number r 
of findings in the category. As Table 7 shows, out of a total of 59 findings? 
34 (58 percent) were positive; 24 (4 1 percent) were neutral, and only M4 
percent) was negative. (Dulay and Burt, 1976) . s 

This research summary reflects results of bilingual education piogrami \ 
^ in operation during the first ten years of the experimental operation Of 



hihngval edycatidh programs in U,S public schools Dt&pite the 4 * 

neiSS of t his comple x i nno vat io n, more than half of the effectiveness find 
Ijngs 'Show* thai 'bUmg'ual education programs comprised a significantly 

Setter-, treatment than did monolingual programs for limited- and non- 

^^Ish^p^axing students f 
\ pn Bom tin ^ of 4 the reasons for the success of some piygraina and ihe 

ineffectiveness of others is unfortunately not possible because none o! the 
.', studies arfdeitook . designs sophisticated enough to allow such fine-grained 
: analysis' Nevenjietess, the research conducted to date supports the use of 

ifie^^btmna^ Lingua gp 1 of language mmoni> students as a medium of 
, ■ instrn" 



tifre, two foreign studies reported (in ihc Philippines and in Mcxku) ubo 
4 ^ Cc^t' earl}? ffopnim, development. 
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ment, language proficiency including both En- 
glish and primary language proficiency and 
achievement being measured through English 
and the primary language, 

Placement of LES/NES Students 

6, That the educational placement of LES/NES 
students be guided by assessments of their En- 
glish and primary language proficiency and 
their literary skills and subject-matter achieve- 
ment in, the primary language. These assess- 
ments' and the resulting student classifications 
for instructional purposes are outlined in Table 
8, together with type of recommended instruc- 
tion. 



\ 7, That the assessment of oral English proficiency 
conducted for identification purposes should 
serve a dual function, That is, it should also be 
used for placement in appropriate English lan- 
guage instructional groups and English lan- 
guage curriculum sequences. 

Bilingual Instruction Programs for LES/NES Students 

Included here are recommendations concerning 
certain aspects of bilingual instruction and the quality 
of instruction in English, 

Aspects of Bilingual Instruction 

Bilingual education programs fdr LES/NES stu- 
dents include the use of two languages in delivering 



TABLE 8 

Student Assessment for Educational Placement 



Area of assessment 



Oral English 
Proficiency 



Primary Language 
Comprehension and 
Oral Proficiency 



VPi^jpary Language 




^^^ht in 
Language 



Resulting student classification 
for instructional grouping . 



^^Levels of Proficiency 3 



Special Education- 




Regular Education- 
Special Education^ 



Functionally Illiterate 



Literate 



below Grad^ 



-At or Above Grade- 



Recommended 

instruction 
or other action 



ESL C 



Further Diagnosis 



Regular Bilingual 
Program V 



Further Diapiosis 



Baskf Education 
(Through Primary 
Language) 



Regular Bilingual 
Program 



Basic or Remedial 
Education (Through 
Primary Language) 



Regular Bilingual 

Program 
_ — v 



NOTE: The categories listed here represent the minimum Classification* nece^ai} to plat,t students appiopi iatciy Finer classifications would, of 
course, allow more precise educational prescription, 

Any. number of proficiency levels useful for instructional pouping would be appiupriau. 

No particular method is implied, reference is made simply to English instruction desipieo to* limned- and nun-English-speaking students, 
e Students in kindergarten and pade one are not included for literacy assessment because they are still learning to read. They would 
automatically be placed in the bilingual reading program unless classified as needing further diagnosis because of low scores on primary 
language comprehension and oral proficiency assessments. 
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instruction. The proportions and sequence would be 
determined by the particular subject, 

8, That instruction for LES/NES students in 
basic skills be conducted in the students* first 
language, Because it is essential that LES/NES 

. students be able to apply the skills in English 
language contexts, it is recommended that, 
after the students* grasp of the subject is 
assured, strategies that facilitate transfer to 
English applications should be developed, In» 
eluded in the definition of basic skills is the 
continuing development of the students* pri- 
mary language. 

9. That the State Department of Education issue 
instructions that clarify ESAA requirements in 
relation to bilingual instruction groupings; 
namely, that ESAA requirements may be waived 
in limited situations to permit bom fide ability 
grouping for basic skills and other required 
subject-matter, instruction. __ 

10, That classes in such curriculum areas as art, 
music, and physical education be conducted in 
English as well ms in the primary language, If 
carefully planned, the classes can offer special 
opportunities for both ethnic integration and 
language learning through the interaction be- 
tween LES/NES students and fluent English 
speakers, 

1 1. That further research be conducted to deter- 
mine the characteristics and needs of a large 
group of ethnic minority students whose En- 
glish proficiency is not equivalent to the profi- 
ciency of their native English-speaking peers 
and ye| whose proficiency in their primary lan- 
guage is not sufficient to support the learning 
of basic skills in that language. These students 
do not fit our recommendations for learning of 
basic skills in the primary language; and yet 
they also do not fit the recommendations of 
Panel C, which dealt with students of fluent 
English prbficiency. These students constitute 
a special group about whom very » little is 
known and for whom we are not able to make 
firm proCTam recommendations, 

. - 

Quality of Instruction in English 

^2, That the state encourage and support the 
development gf English instructional strategies 
and corresponding materials for LES/NES 
students consistent with current knowledge 
about second language acquisition, 
13, That competencies required for bilingual edu- 
1 cation and ESL teachers include a knowledge 
\ * of the psyeholinguistic and sociolinguistic as- 




pects of second language acquisition and corre- 
sponding instructional strategies and techniques, 

14, That teacher education programs, credentialing 
requirements, and program evaluation criteria 
be revised to reflect the current state of the art 
in applied linguistics with respect to second 
language acquisition; namely, an emphasis 
away from habit formation and contrastive 
analysis tenets and towards developmental 
processes, such as creative construction, 

15, That time be provided daily for English lan- 
guage instruction, 

16, That communicative interactions with native 
English-speaking peers beTostered during peri- 
ods such as those in physical education, art, 
and music. 

Bilingual Education for Groups 
with Exceptional Needs 

17, That bilingual instructional programs make 
special provisions to accommodate various 
groups with exceptional needs within the LES/ 
NES school population, including the handi- 
capped, the functionally illiterate, and the 

gifted i 

Effectiveness of Bilingual Programs 

18, That government-supported bilingual programs 
be required to conduct formative evaluations 
todetermine the effect the program is haying 
pn student academic performance for the pur- 
pose of providing feedback to enhance the 
improvement of instructional programs; and 
that summative evaluation should not be required 
until at least five years after the initial imple- 
mentation of a bilingual instructional program- 

19 That minimal criteria' for sound evaluation 
design should be issued by the funding agency 
and that sufficient funds should be set aside in , 
project budgets to permit sound formative 
evaluations. 

20. That research and evaluation of program effec- 
tiveness should seek to pinpoint features of the 
program and the larger school environment 
that are critical to success, 

21. That the state should assume responsibility for 
broad-based research on the effectiveness ,of \ 
bilingual instructional programs to give guid- 
ance to pdlicy development and implementation. 



Conclusion 

1 las yhapici lepresents the flrsi step in an attempt 
to narrow the gap between the currently available 
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educational research findings pertaining to LES/NES 
students and the educational programs designed for 
these students, To the extent that such an effort is 
successful, it should contribute to improving the qual- 
ity of bilingual education programs. 

It is impossible in a single chapter to discuss, much 
less resolve, all of the many important issues that 
must be dealt with to develop an effective educational 
program. Thus, for example, philosophical issues 
such as maintenance versus 1 transitional program' 
goals were not addressed, nor were program exit 
criteria or faculty resources. The reader will ujidoubt- 
edly notice others^ 
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Nevertheless, the areas that were selected were dis- 
cussed in some depth. Issue! were resolved, and spe- 
cific recommendations were njA'de, Taken into account 
were three often conflicting perspectives: educational 
quality, legal compliance, and administrative feasibility, .... 

This chapter represents, it is hoped, but one step in 
a series of continuing efforts that will lead to a greater 
likelihood of realizing the potential educational bene- 
fits of bilingual education for LES/NES students in 
the United States. » 
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. _ Introduction 

"Most children enter school able to jspeak and com- 
prehend Eh^ish but have never bee;t3i| exposed to a 



second language in the home, On trie other hand, 
large numbers of children entering school have never 
been exposed to English in the home because nobody ' 
speaks it. Some children enter school speaking very* 
little English but are totally fluent in the hom^ lan- 
guage; others speak English at a level commensurate 
with that. of their monolingual English-speaking #gers, ; 
are able to comprehend the language spoken in the 
home, which is not English, but are unable to con- . 
verse in that language* Some children enter school; 
able to speak both English and the language of the 
home, which is other than English, at a level of profi- 
ciency equal to that of monolingual speakers of either 
language; others are unable to speak either English qr v 
the ancestral language at a level, equal to that of 
monolingual speakers of either language, And one ' 
can multiply all of these and other possibilities, by a 
lack of knowledge about how to provide educational 
services for these yopng children which will contrib- 
ute to the children Vfuture success: « . 

The California State Department of Education is 
responsible for the provision of equal access to educa- 
tional opportunity for all children residing in the* state 
who are of school age. Because not all children can be 
approached in the same way,- the Department has 
provided funding for the provision of special services 
designed to meet the needs of children from back- 
grounds in which languages other than English are 
spoken. In an attempt to identify -those children in 
nee^ of special services, the Department has identified 
three groups of children; that is, (1) non-English 
speakers (NES); (2) limited English speakers (LBS); 
anff (3) fluent Erfglish speakers (FES). A fourth group 
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of children does not qualify for special services, These . 
'are the children whd, to one extent or another^ speak 
two languages. This chapter is focused on that group, 
the "Bilingual groups / v / \~ /, 

'. yhe purpose oft this chapter is to review a vagejy of 
issues related to the^currgnt identification of and pro- 
vision of Services for bffingual^effildren in^CalTfofnia^ 

f». and to provide, recommendations, for future action/ 
The attempt to accomplish these ends. will- take place 
thrptigh ^ the 'detailed consideration of a, number of 
problematic issues both directly and indirectly asso- 
dated i^ith ,the treatment of children. Two primary 
issues will be used to .provide a springboard for *•* 
further discussion of related points oPeoncern> The ' 
primary -issues include (1) definition pf bilirj^alism; 
and (2) assessment or identification of trilingual ehil- 
; dren. In addition to these two major issuis.ftwo corol- 
lary issue! will also be addressed as they pertain to the.' 
delivery of services ^to bilingual students^They are (1) 
entry and exit criteria; and (2) interface between bilm-.'. - 
gual education requirements and desegregation. It* • 
should be borne in mind that these corollary, issues 

, are h^t viewed as exhaustive/ Rather, this chapter ~ 
focuses on issues that most directly, affect the Depart- 
ment's responsibility - to provide service.- , * 

The first issue is tHe problem of definition; .i.e.,, 

- How is bilingualism defined within legislative, educa- 
tional, and linguistic contexts? and What $re the? legal 
and educational limitations of current definitions? 
The second major issue to be addressed .concerns the 
multiplicity of problems involved in the measurement y 
of bilihgualism. Within this context the establishment .- 
and implications qf v eligibility criteria will be dis- 
cussed. Given a consideration of definition and me^-r 
surement problems, the final ^discussion will focusin 
legislative issues as they affect bilingual and desegre- 
gation mandates. Each of these issues is interrelated; 
to consider them independently can only Jead to. the 
development of simplistic solutions. ^ . : 

A number of highly important topics will pot be 
addressed in this chapter. Most importaritv-tfi^iprob- 
lem of designing and providing services will not be 
addressed because it would be a massive undertak- 
ing to review variouj program models, njethods of 
treatment, 'and procedures for delivery dj services. 
This analysis, although critical, will have to await 
clarification of the more fundamental issues of defini- 

- tion and measurement. One might similarly concludes 
with respect to issues related to a wide number of 

-other topics, such as teacher- training, exceptional 
children, and migrant children, that each area requires 
discuision predicated on a clarification of the larger 
issues of definition and measurement, 
The Lati* v. Nichols "remedies'* were prepared by 
... the U.St Office for Civil Rights as civil rights com- 



pliance guidelines for school districts, '^ccosding to > ■ 
the remedies % bilingual child/is dhe who "sgeaks both - % 
the language (home) other than English and English 
with equal eale," The Department defines two popu- 
lations as eligible for services. Theses include ^noiii- \,^4 
English-speaking" and "Umited-EngUstf-s peak ing" groups, & 

"The state, however, provides no wof Icing definition of -? 
the bilingual student whatsoever, on the assumptfQn _ s 
that the 'group is both, homogeneous and/ neither ^ 
limited' English speaking nor non-Ejngiish spe&jfing^' S 
De Avila and D unca n reviewed the definitio^of M 
bilihgualism and coriclildid that; the wording pjT-thfe ^ j 
definition would : lead'to a failure to. identify ajj unde^ 
termined number of children limited in both lan-! ; 
guages because the definition makes no refefeneento 
actuat proficiency relative to English-spefiking mono- 
lingual peers'. Under this defi nitio n Children who are v 
limited ia both English and the- ho f ihe language teli-# 
tive to monolinguals can be defined as Biiingtikl and/ ; 
hence, are not eligible for services according to tli'e i 
California definition of limited- and non^Eng^ish- ; " 
speaking , categories. This^probl^m - wai v exacerbated ^ v . 
by 1 the use of a dominance measure of language "as 
opposed to a proficiency test in, th0 state census eon- ^ 
ducted during the 1977-78 school year 4 and ckn ; only £ 
be more fully understood through a mor^ detajiled' 
consideration; of the concept of bilinguatism. 1 . • ''- 
The major questionable assumption here has tieen 
that: the bilingual T; group represents a homogeneous 
population whose? proficiency in both languages is 
equal to that bf native speakers', This assumption is - 
particularly questionable insofar as it "has led to 
assessment procedures that often disqualify a child 
for services on the basis of minimally .acceptable .Eh- ' 
glish proficiency and assumed home language prbfi- 
eiency. Moreover, the assumption has also been made * 
that the treatment process (i.e., program models) for 
bilinguals is based on assumptions concerning sfeedtid 
language acquisition for which only Jimited data are ; 
available, \ ' -V * .-^ 

\ An attempt will be rrufde to review various approaches 
to the coAcept of'bilingualism to provide a ba&is on 
which subsequent recomftiendations^ean be made. It 

, should be n'oted'that the research tOibe reviewed has 
focused on a wide variety of ^approaches according to 
the researcher's purpose. Quite often, these purposes *|f ; 
are not identical 'br congruent with the purposes of 
this chapter: In those-cases an attempt will be mitBe to" 

* reinterpret the research in light of the present purpose % 
and to clarify current thinking on the problem; ^ 

'The problem of 3e1|ning lingufitic groups through the, toncept oLlan- 
guage dominance has* Been disused by a number of writers '(see De Avila 
and Duncan, 1976) who have argued against its use in aisessing language 
characteristics because *of a lack of a conceptual basis from which it can be 

• operations lized as well as from its lack of educational "uti^ry' , (De Avila 
and Havassy, 1974), % <# ^ * f 
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R^ultt prprevious studies of *bilmgualism are bpjh 
* Ine^eBluiiye an^fc inconsisterff: For exampl^ nurhe&- 
y.,' pus ..nearly foldings concluded that bilirifbal eriildren 
buffered ftbm ^erital porfu^»n^ (Saer, 1923); that 
* bi^jigualisigri produces "language retardation" (Smith, 
939)7-lgw^%f a^i ng^est-sc6^^CSm^H923)rand= 
' "mental^onflict" (Klineb^ert, 19^5). Far less frequent 
^fe de^gripnons of ckfild dilingualiiin^i po.sffive^errr# 
or even findings'* that "for children of 'innate verbal 
•feQuIty'tf^ 

The review^trat* follows,, wiU dipcip^a number of 
riprrirnOTlylm^ 

examine the Most significantiitudies of ehildhbpd bi~ 
lingualisfn. T*his cHSqussfon and review ^11 serve as an 
* .introduction to the problem of the measurement of 
biiingualism; The review will show an Irjstqrieal pro- 
\ t . gression that has expanded its^emphasislrom global 
descriptions to more specific discussions of the inteK 
lectual^ conceptual^ agd linguistic relationships between 
the two larfgiiages. Moreover, the development of jhe 
concept of biiingualism parallels theoretical and empir- 
ical developments in ;seepnd language acquisition. fc 
.Further, the theory of sec©nd. language, acquisition is . 
paralleled -by recent developments in first language 
acquisition (Hakuta and .Cancino, 1977), This situa- 
tion is perhaps unfortunate because a tendency has 
existed to become confused and to assume overlap! 
where there perhaps is none as well as to assume dif- 
ferences not yet^eippiricaliy determined'. ". 

■ S ' ■ * *'* ' ' • • . „, . j :■ \- 

• . Descriptions and Definitidns of; Biiingualism 

- - *' • ■'■ * . '■ , • • .'^:'..y- — . v 

Biiingualism has been .variously dgserityed~as "nativ^ 
". like control of two ^languages" (Bloomfield, 1 9335; _ 
. 1 "alternately using : two languages" (Weihrlch s 1953); 
and producing "complete and meaningful utterances tV 
in the other lariguag^" (Haugen, 1953), As Macna- 4 
\ mara (1969) has used the term, biiingualism con^otes.v 
"persons who possess at liast one of the language 
". skills of speaking, writing, listening, reading everi to'a 
minimal degree in their second language/' As recently 
4 as 1955 the Modern language Association ofoAmer- 
r ica jstated that "anyonfe who^can Use a single expres- 
sion in a foreign language Is to that extent bilingual' 1 
Morrison (1958) speaks of the "equibilinguaF as 
" * one whose knowledge of, and familiarity with, 
_™iach of his two languages arc . equal in .durition. and 
extent irid whose aptitude to each of tkem^is identi- 
^caKL( P a7)^ ^ ; , I*: 



those who speak a second language fluently with; some S- 
of the features (sounds, structure^ vobabuiary) of their 
native language; and those who speak both languages 
differently thanUhe unilingii&ls in the same area, There 
are also those who , have a mastery, of the syntax and 
vocabulary of two langua ges and t he pronunciation of 



H owever^Maekey^ 1 956) points out that biiingual- 
ism is mofe complex tharftsimply "equal mastery of 
two languages": J '* *\\ 

To begin with, ther^ art many types of bilinguals. 
There arenhose^who are "at home" in two languages;" 



. both languages, but an incomplete or imperfect knowl- 
edge of the vocabulary and /or syntax of the second 
language; and those who Have an equal but different 
. vocabulary in botfi languages— those, for instance, who 
* count in one language and pray in anotherv(pp. 4— 5) 

' Malherbe (1969) distinguishes types of bilinguals in 
Jerms of the acquisition. process of the two languages. 
Thus there is "natural u bilingualisrjl acquired in ,a#-' 
spontaneous and unplanned fashipri and "artificial 
biiingualism which is the result o|^eli}? 4 erate and sys- 
tematic' teaching" (p. 42). ' " 

O-Doherty (1958) differentiate^betwjeen the bilin- 
gual who has mastered two languages and the "pseu- 
dbbilinguar' who has "mastered drie means pf social 
intercourse proportional to fifis age and social group 
and who has in addition acquired some v kngwledge of t 
another means^of communication withouttmastering 
it'- (p. >284); -Howler, as* G'Dohert^^^ as an : 

examination of k the utterances* of- limited . English 
speakers will demonstrate, there are varying degrees, . 
of pseudbbilingualism and psiudobilinguals who fail 
to master ^either language:' In O'Dpherty's words; 
"This is the complicatin g facto r which makes it so 
difficult for policyrriakers to assess properly the value 
of fnahy of the hundred-odd studies available under, 
the general title bf bilirigualisrri" (p, 285)/ Yet, O'Do- . 
herty*s distinction between bilingual a # nd pseudobilin- « 
gual rjjay shedr some light on theV problem of the 
definTtion of biiingualism in that he attempts to de- 
scribe biliri|ualisrh in terms of degree rather than as a 
dichotomous state. As a result, biiingualism lends 
itself to operational definition and quantitative assess- 
ment. . I f . m • / = ' ^ \ ".'/' A*. 

In a more comprehensive sense, Mackey (1962) ? 
argues that the alternative u§fe of two langteges by n the 
s^me^ person involves four- aspects: degree, function, 
alternation, and interference. These aspects are worthy 
o^f further, discussion in that (1) the cater ries would 
seem tq lend themselv^ to development oi qualitative- 
measurement; and (2) they provide a convenient vehi- 
cle by wKidh to compare aha synthesize a number of 
^ viewpoints. " . . . . . , 

According to Mackey, degree is "the first and most 
obvious thing to discover in describing a person's bi- 
iingualism. To find this* out, it is nl'@ssary to test his 
^skill in the ttse of each of his languages, . . . This 
Includes separate tests for comprehension and expres- 
sion in Itoth'the oral and written forrft of each lan- 
guage, for the bilfhgual may not have an equal 
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mastery; of all four basic skills iri berth languages"' (p. ; r r Lau cafegories. as Mingud!(i,e,, speak both languages 
53). Mackey further eaufions that billnguals may vary 7 with egual ease) 



in their skills across linguistic levels. That is, "He may 
have a vast vocabulary but a poor pronunciation, or a 
good pronunciation butv imperfect grammar. In each 
gkill, therefore, it is necessary to discover the bilin- 
gual's mastery of the phonology (or graphics), the 
grammar, the vocabulary,, the semantics, and the sty- 
Hstics of each language. What has to be described is 
proficiency In two sets of related variables, skills a.n.d 
levels" (p, S3), ^ ^ = s 

Functional descriptions of bilingualism answer the 
quesjion, Bilingual for what? (Malherbe, 1969), Mackey 
enumerates, "external functions** or contacts (home, 
'community, schools, mass media, and print media) 
and "internal functions/' such as counting; reckoning, 
praying, cursing, dreaming, diary writing v and note- 
taking' (p. 63). On the other hand, Frey (1945) enu- 
merates three functions forbilingualisrh among the 
Pennsylvania Dutch/ Finally, Barker (1947)'deseribes 
: the four function^ of the linguistic behavior of 
Mexican-Americans in Arizona, including intimate, 
familial, informal, and formal. It would thus appear 
that there is a multiplicity of descriptions, each 
dependent ^Qn t context. This situation has-been pointed 
but by Ferguson (1964), Gumperz (1964), arid Fish- 
man (1969, 1971), who haye described the functional 
differentiation of a bilingual person's two languages 
in terms oi diglossia, a term referring to the situation- 
specific or* domain-specific use of languages or dia- 
lects/ Iii this context both Mackey (1962) and FiShman 
(1971) argue that the existence of bilingualism presup- 
poses {he continuation of two separate language com- 
munities. Fishman states: ** , ' ; < 
i . .Socially patterned bilingualism can e-xist as a stabi- 
lized phenomenon only if there is functional differentia- 
tion between t^o languages rather thayr merely global 
;i p dominance or balance. From the point of .view of socio- 
linguistics, any society that produces functionally bal- 
anced bilinguals (i.e., bilinguals who use both their 
languages equally and equally well in all contexts) must 
soon cease to be bilingual because no society needs two 
" languages for one and the same set of functions, (p. 560) 

It appears'.ffrom the discussion that' the,, linguistic 
behavior of the bilingual' child is to a large extent 
determined by contextual requirements that* influence 
, the use of op language or the other. Moreover, it 
w ouTd ^ 

an environment in which both languages are neces- 
sary might fequire"iin appreciation of which language 
is palled for withiri a given context. #t is highly possi- 
ble that an analysis of the process whereby a person 
shifts from one ; language to another or alternate's 



Alternation (also called :code switching or . code 
alternation) refers to the linguistic behavior of a bilin- 
gual person as to his or her ability'or desire to keep 
the two languag es apart; a n d, as Ram ir ez (1 974) 
notes, to the ability to switcrTtrom one language~to~~ 
another in a special speech situation. Alternation or ' 
code switching may be a factor not only in language 
dominance or interference but also in stylistic changes 
or metaphorical switches or as a means of emphasiz- 
ing or establishing ethnic identity, confidentiality, or 
privateness in various conversational situations. 

The extent of alternation and the conditions under 
which it- occurs also seem to be determined, by the 
conditions under which the bilingual person learned 
the two languages. On the onp hand ate persons 
bfbught Up according to the une persohe: une Idngue 
formula (as in the case of Leopold's daughter);,jpn the 
other hand are those "conditioned at an early age to 
speak two different languages to the same persons;' 
(Mackey, 19f>2). The extent of code switching may 
also be a product of the compound/ coordinate dis- 
tinction; i.e., the bilingual person who . learned both . 
languages in the same environment and thus learned 
two words for each referent versus the bilingual who 
learned the two languages at different times and in 
different environments -and, hence, has two* separate 
systems of language* (In a later section of this chapter, 
the concepts of compound and coordinate bilingual- 
ism will be discussed in greater detail.) .-. \ 

Gumperz (1964) distinguishes between transactional 
and personal switching according to whether "the 
switch js made "because of a particular, social role 
relationship or for purposes that might be termed sty- 
listic" (Hasselmo, 1969); and Oksaar (1969) has 
observed "situational switching." Oksaar states that 
"my observations with a three-year-old-bilingual child 
(Estonian-Swedish) show that the switch-over in con- 
versation with others does not take place so fre- 
quently when the surroundings remain the same. It 
happens when he is alone, speaking to himself, when 
playing arid^bef ore falling asleep, when he comes to 
think about events that^ happened in situations where 
trie seqond language was used" (p. 149). Other config- 
urations of code switching include "clean and ragged 
switching " "marked and unmarked switching," "trig- 
gered and triggering- stretches of-speech"( Hasselmo, 
1969); "consequential and ariticipational triggering" 
and "contextual triggering" (Clyne, in Hasselmo, 
1969): 

Whereas a speaker is usually conscious of which 



system he or she is using, Weinrich (1961) notes that 
between several languages may serve to .distinguish there are bilingual persons "who, under certain condi- 
between different types of speakers defined by the lions cannot say which language they meant.to use in 
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a sentence just uttered. = They may even admit that 
their distinction between languages undergoes, as it 
were?, a "temporary collapse" (p. 392), Selecting one 
language over another requires an appreciation of the 
contextual requirements of a given linguistic situa- 
— -tion.-This^monitoring-procesSr-it-would-seerftj-would- 
involve in appreciation of a number of extralinguistie 
variables over and beyond the simple command of 
both languages. In those cases where the command of 
either language is not under the complete control of 
the speaker, it would seem that the speaker would 
i have no choice as to which code is used. In other 
words the linguistic discourse of such a person or 
child would indicate interaction or interdependence 
of the two Slanguages" on" verbal expression. In such a 
case a child who may exhibit proficiency at a survival 
level in either language may be identified as bilingual - 
but in actuality may not be able to communicate fully., 
in either language^ independently of the other, 

Traditionally, the study of the interdependent use 
of J|ivo languages has focused on the concept of inter- 
ference, which refers to the use of one system of lin- 
. . guistic features^phon ology, morphology, lexicon, or 
v^semaijKlcs— Or, 
r more h simpiy, interference refers to ". . . those errors 
that occur in the learning of a second language \(B) 
that reflects the acquisition of a previous language (A) 
and that are not found in the normal development«of 
those who" acquire that language (B) as a first lan- 
guage (B)** (McLaughlin, 19,78, p. 66). 

• De A vila and Duncan (1978b) examined the re la - 
tip nship between different linguistic subsystems and 
school achievement to determine the relative impor- 
tance of each subsystems a predictor variable, These 
researchers collected data on phonemie*control, lexi- 
cal ability, > receptive comprehension, and expressive 
, production Preliminary analysis of the data shows no 
consistent pattern as to the relative- predictive*power 
of each of these variables. Thus/ it seems that each, 
depending on its own particular set' of circumstances, 
is important in explaining some of the difficulties 
experienced by children and that no single predictor 
seems to work best in all situations. 

Dulay and Burt (1972) dis^guisH interference 
errors from three other, possible types- of errors: 
developmental— thojse that do not reflect tlje learner's 
first language (A) but are found among those who 
acquire the second language (B) during childhood as a 
first language; ambiguous— those that "can be cate^o- 



rized as due either to interference or as developmental 
errors"; afnd unique— those "that cannot be catego- 
rized as due either. to interference or as developmental 
errors" (quoted in McLaughlin, 1978, p. 66). Descrip* 
tion of interference in bilingual speech is further con- 
founded by the fact that it varies according to "the 



medium, the style,* the register, and the context"^ 
iCMackey; 1962)^ : ^ '• T -. . 

Oksaar (1969) and Weinrich (1961) further distin- 
guish interference: . , - - 

In speech, interference is like sand carried by a stream; , 
~ irTlanguagc, irisfthe ^edirnented sand"ciepqsited on the - 
bottom of a lake, The two phases of interference should 
be distinguished, In speech it occurs anew in the utteran- . 
■* ces of the bilingual speaker as a result of hi s , p ersohal v 
knowledge of the other torigue. In language, we finq 
interference phenomena which, having frequently occurred 
in the speech of bilinguals, Mve become habitualized 
and: established, ■ ■ When a speaker of language X uses 
a form of foreign origin not as an on-the-spot borrowing r 
from language Y but because he has heard it used by 
others in X-utteranees, then this borrowed element can 
be c6nsidered, from the descriptive viewpoint, to have v 
become a part of language X- (Weinrich, p. 385) 

It should be obvious that, in referring to >this phe- 
nomenon between languages of the bilingual, the term 
interference hks gained multiple meanings as is shown 
by Us accumulation of Various modifiers; e.g., -"lin- 
guistic interference," "psychological interference," and 
^jP^ U ^ u ca t i 6Hal in tar ferehce" (Saville arid Troikey 197 1)7 
This process of interaction might be considered both • 
. general and specific in nature, That is, it has been 
hypothesized ! that the requirements imposed on a 
. child as to multiple language acquisition would lead 
to a general linguistic lag compared to a child whose .. 
communicative efforts center on .one specific lan- 
guage, The previously mentioned work of Car row ; 
( 1 97 1^ 1972) is relevant to this notion of general inter- 
ference. Measures across languages indicated that = 
* _ English outdistanced .Spanish for bilingual children 
4 and that English for the same bilinguals was lower 
than gnglish for monolingual age controls. This En- ' 
glish lag was evident during early ages (ages three to 
five) but not during later ages (six to seven years)*. 
Although these data suggest a possible causal rela-V ? 
tionship between bilingualism and the initial rate of 
language acquisition, they are far from conclusive. In 
fact, Padilla and Liebman (1975) report contradictory 
evidence, Their analysis of two three-year-old bilin- 
guar Children's linguistic development suggested no 
general language lag in either language. By comparing 
these subjects* utterances to those reported by Brown 
J (1973) f or mo no H ngua 1 e E n glis h c hjld re ' and those 
reported by Gonzalez (1^70) for monolingual Spanish 
children, they were,abIi,to conclude tharfffthere is no. 



evidence in The language samples that might suggest 
an overall reduced or slpwer rate of language growth 
for the bilingual children.pf this study pis compared 
to monolingual children J'jaf other studies)" (p. 51). 

Experimental studies oFspecific instances of inter- 
ference or lack of it are also' available with bilingual 
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children. For instance, Evans ( J 974) reports thlf com- 
parison of word-pair discriminations and word imita- , 
tions in Spanish and English for monolingual English 
and 'bilingual Spanish-English children. Elementary, 
schoolchildren were asked to # discriminate between 

—word^containirig-English sounds considered-difficult- 
for Spanish speakers, (Examples are the phonemes 

■ / b/ and / y/ , which are-elearly separate in English but 
not so clearly separate in Spanish,) Additionally, 
children were requested to imitate a series^ of words in 
each language whicrii; considered this same "difficult" 
characteristic. BilirigUals didmot differ from mbnolin- 
guals in any of the English tasks. But, as expected, 
bilinguals scored significantly higher than monolin- 
guals on all Spanish tasks, Garcia (1977) reported a 

^similar finding when he compared bilingual (Spanish- 

If EngKsh) and monolingual (English) three-, four-, five-, 
six, and seven-year-olds on^high error-risk phonemes 
(phonemes 'which Spanish adult speakers rriisrjro- 
nounce in English and those which English adult 1 
speakers mispronounce in Spanish) and simple to 
complex syntactic forms (sentences containing plural, 
p6ssessive,/aiid adjective morphemes). -Bilinguals did 
not differ from monolinguals on English imitation 
tasks (both groups made almost perfect scores) but 
did differ 'significantly (made fewer errors) on Spanish 
tasks. . - ; ; ..." .. . , ." ..... r . . : 

Evidence of the interference phenomenon in bilin- 
gual children is taken from naturalistic language sam- 
ples. As Ervin-Tripp (1973) suggests, interference in 
these samples is exemplified by performance errors iq 
the learner's linguistic system as they relate to a con- 
trast ive analysis of the two languages involved . ( Dulay, 
and Bur? ! [1972] have also suggested an ernir, analysis 
methodology,) Gonzalez (1977), using visuftltstimuli 
and a predetermined set of questions ■ in each lan- 
guage? interviewed 26 fir^t-grade Spanish-English bi- 
'lihgualS in sou thefii*.l^xas # H e found 55 different 
•types of grammatical errors in the informants 5 En- 
glish', riot all of which could be directly attributed to 
interference from the first language, Spanish. Errors 
in phonology were also noted and sometimes were 
found to contribute to. wha't^uperficially siemed like 
grammatical interference. ^ . . e 

Padilla and Liebman's (1975) recent longitudinal 
work has addressed the issue of transfer through the 

.analysis .ofiinguistic^ 

elude that, after an initial short, "undifferentiated 
phase (prior to 2.5 years), bilingual children they 
* observed tended to keep the languages, Spanish and 
English, separate. From more recent error analysis 
data, Padilla concludes that "children reared in bilin- 
gual environments learn to differentiate their two lin- 
guistic systems relatively early. When linguistic inter- 
actions do occur, there may be several possible 



explariations s ranging frprtf lack of familiarity with 
the word fti one language to the child's acquisition of 
discourse strategies, which demand a switch in lan- 
guage" (Padilla, 1977, p. 11), . _ 

A later developmental analysis of Spanish and En- 
-glish~in-ybung~ehiIdren-(three-to-f our-and-one-half 
years old) is ihat of Garcia (1977), This study reports 
a longitudinal examination of bilingual children's 
acquisition of English as compared with a matched 
monolingual English control group, The results indi- 
cate (1) simultaneous parallel development of Spanish 
and finglish for -t^ bilingual children; and (2) no dif- 
ference in the development of English morphology 
and syntax between bilingual (Spanish-English) arid 
monolingual (%j|Us^-sp^king) children, 

Jhese findings have? provided evidence at an early 
stage -for whatS ^as known to exist among bilingual 
Spanish-English-speaking adults; that is, the switch- 
ing from one .linguistic code to another within the 
sentence. This change from English to Spanish (and 
vice versa), according to sociolinguists, takes place 
under conditions not fully understood but known to 
be influenced by t^pic, participants, and level of inti- 



v macy (Gumperz and Hernandez, 1975), Few researchers 
have examined this phenomenon (except for Schulti, 

* 1975; and Genishi, 1977) within the, context of the 
: elementary school setting, Given the, heterogeneous 

_ linguistic nature of the bilingual population, one area 
worthy of investigation would be the. role played by 
limited fluency in either* language Do children tend to 
switch because in the course of conversation they 
* encounter a concept they cannot express in the lan- 
" - guage in which they have been conversing? In his 

* study of adults, Lance (1969) did not find this to be 
the case. There is a strong possibility that the case for 
the elementary school child is different; the level of 
"linguistic skill in the two languages is a major factor 

in the quality and quantity of code-switching that 
" occurs, Moreover, the potential for misclassifieation 
is high because of a lack of knowledge as to the nature 
' of the switching phenomenon and the extent to which 
the phenomenon represents a voluntary integration of 
the two codes or a lack of control of each language 
independent of the other. Thus, the question becomes, 
Is the code-switcher a true bilingual and hence ineligi- 
ble for services under state, and federal requirements;- 
,„. or„is the code-switcher. realfy in_ need, of services con- 
sistent with his or her proficiency level or linguistic^ 
behavior? In this context one is reminded of O'DnheW 
ty's comment concerning the possibility of pseudobi- 
lingualism versus bilingualism and the need to distin- 
guish one from the other. 

Thus far, the definition of bilingualism derived 
from legal and legislative sources has been discussed 
and found to be limited in conceptualization. More 
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importaht, the potential for misclassifieation has been 
discussed; V|jrious approaches to the daffmtioh prob* 
lem hdv§ Jeen presented and discussed along with the 
concepts- of alternation and interference. Most of the 
research has been conducted with nonsehool-age 



children in nonschool settings. " . - 

From the previous discussion it >vould seem that a 
comprehensive definition of childhood bilingualism 
must of necessity cut across several aeaderhie, social,* 
and .political domains. Thus, a consideration of lin- 
guistic^ psychological issues leads to the 
necessity of a definition which encompasses more 
than purely linguistic features. Instead, it is concerned 
with* traditional linguistic • features in goncert witlv- 
sociaC and psychological, pafarjieters: Additionally, 
although these.parameibrs Have Ibeeri di^cusged ^epar i 
rately, they must not ri^seer^s s{ati(|to i^^ettflen^ 
entities, Instead, it is imnortknt'to view them; within^ 
an interactive perspective ^tich f Kat theirftreatrhent 
theoretically, empirically^ qt. educat^ptflix^^nnp^'be^ 
totally separated. It is this n ojist atic ;^pdel ^yhich mN * 
be of benefit in providing a clearer- under^ti&fti^pr^ 
the bilingual student. Along these lines, Garcia aiid^l 
Gonzalez ( 1978) have argued that a full-ranging defi- 
nition must of necessity consider linguistic, social, 
and psychological dimensions, The population of bi- 
lingual students is thus defined by a number oftqhar- 
acteristics which consider linguistic abilities and psy- 
chological predisposition in conjunction with the 
social environment. The resultant focus on linguistic 
social competence thus redefines and expands the 
more restricted previously discussed approaches: , 
According to the approach taken by Garcia and 
Gonzalez, each language can be characterized by pho- 
nology, lexicon, morphology, syntax, and semantics. 
In atidition^ each of these categories can be con- 
sidered as; receptive (able to? understand) and expres s 
sive (able tp speak) levels. At the: linguistic lever the 
authors' .position is directly parallel to that of Padilla 
(1977), who describes bilingualism in terms of a three- 
dimensional model that includes an analysis bf lan- 
guage components (i,e., subsystems); skills (i.e., expres- 
sive and receptive); and codes (i.e., English and |he 
home language). Therefore, acquisition on the part 1 of 
the- child must consider the development of each of 
these segmented features. But, as the second condi- 1 
tion of the previous definition-implies, these linguistic 
attributes are imbedded in a social (cultural) milieu 
(environment), it is imperative, therefore, to consider : 
the cultural context and the concomitant social varia- 
bles which influence both acquisition and, use of a 
bilingual person's repertoire/ 

Drawing on an admittedly limited number of stud- 
ies* Garcia and Gonzalez cite data leadir% to the foi- 
ling characterization:" 



I. Bilinguais are able to comprehend and/ or produce 
some aspects of each language beyond the .ability to 
discern that either one language or another is being 
spoken! The intent of this precondition 1$ to confer 
the term bilingualism: to individuals who can handle 
'Other-than-the most-basic-attributes- of-symbolic com-- 



, munieation (that one set of symbols [languages] is the 
same dr different than another). This is not a limiting 
condition since it allows many combinations of lin- 
guistic competence to fall within the boundaries of 

. bilingualism, (The most "simple" to be included 
\ > might be the individual who has memorized one or 
more lexical or syntactic utterance in a second 
language.) , 

4 2; Bilinguais are exposed "naturally " to the two systems 
; of languages as they are used in the form Sfejocis/ 
interaction. \n many cases this exposure comes from 
within a traditional nuclear family network, but this^ 
need not be the. case (social contact with relatives and 
visitors, social interaction in the neighborhood, and 
extended visits to foreign countries are examples of 
alternative environments)* ; 

> " -3/ The* acquisition of language skills m both languages 
a -v^inulfrbe simultaneous. This is contrasted with the case 
if* v in whlcli a ^Ative speaker of one language, after mas- 
tery of that language, embarks on a course of second 
language acquisition, The boundaries of this defini- 
tional precondition are somewhat strained due to the 
ongoing developmental nature of language. It is prob- 
ably the case that any child meeting the two above 
preconditions Will also meet the present one; The 
present precondition considers v> important the pres- 
. ence of both psychological (cognitive) and physiologi- 
cal development during early , childhood as related to 
bilingual acquisition, 

* (Garcia and Gonzalez, 1978, p. 2) .» . 

In brief, there are three aspects of the Garcia and 
Gonzalez characterization which are critical for the 
present discussion- First, their position requires an 
appreciation *of bilingualism according to degree, as^ 
opposed to the dichotomous state (Morrison, 1958), 
requiring equal rriastery-in both languages. Secondly, 
it is important to note the stress Garcia and Gonzalez. 

^ place on the natural acquisition of the two languages u 
within a social context. In this sense their position is 
consistent with the distinction between "natural" bi- 
lingualism and the "artificial bilingualism which is the 

..-result .-^of- deliberate^.and_systematic_„teachihg!L-der~ 
scribed by Malherbe (1969). 

h Perhaps most importantly, Garcia and Gonzalez 
take the position that "the acquisition of language 
skills must be simultaneous," thus reintroducing the 
distinction mentioned earlier that exists between com- 
pound arid coordinate bilingualism. Because to a 
large extent the concept of compound versus coordi- 
nate bilingualism distinguishes betweep the recent 
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arrival and the child who was brought up in a mixed : "Vto :Jtb : ^;:it;Us;i)^^ibte to explain fuefeumed differen- 
lahguage= environment, it would seem worthwhile to coordinate bilinguals. 

discuss the matter in greater detail. / Lopez concludes that ''the insistence of so-called 

The current concept of compound versus coordi'- ^OjautWOT switching in the middle of a 

.nate bilingualism has been based on the concep 
-sentcd~by-Weinrich-: '■" ----- — --- 



Wrinrich proposed that the n 
of translation equivalents, ani 
characterized in one of three ways/Coordinate pafri 
would have separate signifiejs and signifieds (a signified, 
can be thought of as a w^rd and a signified as the mean-; 
ing of that word). Compound' pairs would have t^o' 
s' 

of bilin 




itionship between a pair W^w./*,- n ^.; Wi v-.-i*^.Ti<n- , 4 , 

their meaning could be;;." */ .expended in. trying to produce coordinate bilinguals 

as 'the ideal product of bilingual education could then 
he directed ;to nlc>re important endeavors" . (p. 138). - 
'iO-Fo an extent the position taken by Lopez (1977), 
^&ai:<:ia ami /(i0rizalez (1978), and f Adilla (1977) 
ignifiers but only one compound signified, A third t^ejv^ tb be a reaction against previous 

>f bilingual sign would be the subqrdinategSubordin^^ that bilingualism, particu- 

pairs are the result of learning a new worS in .a second v:f /; bC t)ie co L rripourid type, is an impediment to cog- 
language by the so-called "indirect meth^of trar^ only 
,tion; ; A subordinate pair ihight be produced fore^^ abovd wort But dft light of a growing 

pie in a foreign language, class when a student' learns,; v, |* ^ f , : ' A •"' * .•■ * u jt-& * u * i 
that the word Pferd means horse but theW^^ ba ^ gn Un " 

never applied to any rea Wife referents would seem, .previous 

: subordinate word acquired in this manner canH^ assumed 
accessed only through the original w^rd. {Lope£; r,977, , : . ' ; deficiencies in one or another' language necessarily ^ 
p 132) f ■ w _ Y\ - ( '-"I" 4 --; ' implied : intellectual defects. • ^' I i ^: *. m , ; 

A-number-of-spe^ ^k^^^^^^^i 

I 1 0r^p}iasiiirig dn int egrajtjbih of ^ogn||^^evel^mental^ 



compoiihd-coonliriatQ djchjojtoni^ havfc been ^ubse» ; 
quently presented (Ef^ip^ad Osgood, 1954r ^rter t 
1 970j : Jbhn^arid; H^mer, ; jt9^1 ; Saviile and Tr otfc^ 
l?7f) ,tq tKk0^t^nt df dipctly influencing the desigri; 
%Df bUingual education programs." However, ort {hSL 
basis of recent bilingual mejnory research \£DUler^ 
1970; Dillon anbV others^ 1973; LopeiJ 'Bi^v'^Hs 



, \ and learning theory appr^afehe^, Siigh^n integration , 
: ' bpVrqws from thp developritfj^l' work of Pia^t-and, 



Young, 1974),. Lopez (i977) Argues- that^ese;^ 
sions result from M '^understanding , arid ^ thai ; the . 
compound-coordinate distinction is actuailyiW^onttiir 
uum; v-.... - i. '■: "f 

The basic prd'b'leni wtth; th^ dis-" 
tihetion'is j,hat it proposes ith^ 

tic memory systems of a^bilirigual must :be; one/f^f4h^. 

... other, Weinfich ; fl953h 

the same persoiV could ^haye/boA t^^ 
.. tioms for different words. Although the <i ist in or 
actually be t a continuum from extreme QOYrtfiound' to 
extreme coordinate, and ^ bilingual cduld li0 a*nyWhere 
on the continuum, most theory and research has empha- 
sized Wmpound or coordinate, language systems; withf 
their attendant cognitive consequences. (p 4 138).. : ; ' 

As Lopez notes, thesis no empiri^^ 
-a dichotomy despite- numeroij§4 
personalky differences and qoghitive ^rU^tutfes based 
onUhis dfttinction. 



Lopez ,(1977) has employed "a model- derived frbrri 
theories of semantic- memory ( Anderjso'niand - Bower, 
1973) to demonstrate an 4{|iiiyaJene^ between labels 
in different languages as converging ,pti ;a ^single (ocus 
or*memory node.^ I^terprettd in^this Way^ according 



rese^ch m learning'thep^vj^ ^ar- 
^w^( : ^49). Through* an-, injection \ oi; ^th^ise t\yo 
approaches, De Avila^arid D.uhcan- l 



id Duncan haw (yr^eritedia ' 
theptetical rationale capablerof ekpiaining i a ;, yide yai\/ 
/riety ,6f previous researc^i and able to l*c ik i tw specific f 
i? !-^e|^rrhance predictions %c*oss>^ 
L%lectual> personali 
'•'?[ ^E^JdQmains. In 

; r ^hundred children from different -bpamsn^sptuiking 

^riackp'bunds (i^ 
^ ;^jubah s and Pu^ 

: 'A vila and others, 1978) reyeal superior i^IIe^u^J^^^ 

'v -functioning for the bilingual grtf^ 

\- • rne^syres; when bilingualism is rpeasyred -and .defthed ^ ;^s?; 
; : ;b^ proficiency across phonemic- lexical^and syritaeti^v V 

! and pragmatic dimensions. \» 1 \ !-v-L':-:'"v-i tf- - £:? ■' 
J\4ore important, be Avila a 
t cah/( 1978), and De Avila and 
1 found 

^-softa! 

^ monolingual in eiiner Bngnsn or tne nop lattg 
(Spanish): limited in English and the home lari^age^ 
or proficient in both English and^he horr^^lanMagfe,- \> 
Unfortunately, these data are confined^ a|^|iiqd ; 
number of variables and do not pro^emforu^^^riv -;• 
as to the broader sociocultural, lingi^sjic, intellefet|ial^ 
and psychological dimensions used to characterize Vh^ 'f ^ 
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bilingual population recorrfmended by Garcia , and 
Gonzalez (1978), In ap^ttempt to provide this type of 
data, Jackso n (1,97^), under a National Institute of 
Education grjfertjis conducting an ethnographic study 
seveTaTbilingual types defined- according to Dun- 
isaitf snfl 978)~gfoup i ngs . Althouglffhe results^of this" 
study are several years off, they should nevertheless 
provide valuable information toward the broader 
rstanding of the sociocultural, linguistic, and 
psy&hQlogiDal character of the bilingual population* 
It would seem from the previous review that the 
body of knowledge ccfticerning the bilingual popular 
tion is limited by the absence of a ^ill-ranging theory 
subjected to empirical testing as, weHvas by the lack of 
adequate numbers' of research studi^ that could be 
used additively to construct an integrative theory, In 
this regard we have only begun. This shortcoming.;, 
does hot, however, absolve the state f rom^proy£dlng; V; 
the best possible plan, given the current stitfr of trie ' 1 '! 
art. The previous review*, it would seem, suggests a 
number of positive options* 1 .■ v 

According to the California State Department of 
Education, the . projections. for_ LES/NES students. 
indicate an increase of approximately 100,000 over 
the next Jfive;.year$^ One cap only guess* as -to the 
nurribe^ ch^dra^^Ho; will ]^t^m4^^&^^^. ; 
misela^sificatib n. c Recommendations ' rdevantV,tb; the V 
prpbldrh bf defiriition are offered with the full realiia-r ^; 
tion that these recommendations may wqII have to be 
updated and revise^ as theoretical and - empirical 
advances are made. 

On the basis of the previous review, it is* recom- 
mended that children be^considered eligible for servi- 
ces under' both state and federal mandates when: 

1. The children have difficulty, relative to their 
monolingual English-speaking peers, in piaking 
themselves understood to the deliverers (teachers^ 
aides, principals, and so on) of the educational 
experience. This aspect refers to the children's 
pragmatic 1 use of expressive language. , 

2. The children have difficulty, relative to their* 
monolingual English-speaking peers, in under- 
standing the educational content presented by 
the educational deliverers (teachers, aides, prin- 
cipals, anjj so on) of the educational experience. 
This aspect refers to the use of receptive language, 



Given this simplfe biconditional premise and the pre- 
vious review, a number of aneillaiy recommendatlons 
follow:. 

I, That the State Department of Education adopt 
a definition of the bilingual population which 
recognizes: 

a. The heterogeneous nature of the group 



The contextual ihteracti on between the child 
as recipient pf: educational services and the 
teacher as the primary delivery agent 
The relative, proficiency of the bilingual pop- 
ulation in 5 comparison to native speakers of 
jotri Bnglish and the home language 
d. The truth that difffeienees in relative Unguis- 
tic proficiency do nqt necessarily imply Intel- 
leetual deficiencies or an inutility to think; 
and that linguistic differences must be con- 
ceptualized as existing on a contifliuum as 
opposed to. the dichotomous Or^jQiblhinal 
categories of past state definitiorts^^ - 

2. That the state conduct research which examines: 

a. The psychosociological characteristics of the 
bilingual population in comparison to other 
^i'l'f linguistic- populations .:. .' f-.'y 
' ! &"tf\, b. The linguistic aspect of the switching prienom- 
*\ : ena in different types of classroom settings 
with different types of teachers 
. e. The receptive an,d expressive difficulties experi- 
enced by both teacher and student 
d.~ The interaction between the linguistic Subsys- 
tem and the curriculum ^ 
u . e. The longitudinal effects of home language 
• \ loss across cognitive and affective domains as 
a result of "English- only" classroom placement 
yt; The accuracy of the state procedures in iden- 
" «. / tffying the bilingual population, (This would 
be particularly important because there was 
some question as to . the validity of observa- 
tional techniques.) 7v ; ' " *• 

3. That the state consider, policy changes or alters 
ations which recognize the need to consider the 
limitations previously described in relation to 
the currpnt state of the art, particularly as ap- 
plied" to: /'* . 4 ^ V 

a. The definition of linguistic categories 
4 >b. The identification process 

" "• The Measurement Process " ' 

California has in the past used various procedures 
to identify limited- and n o n-E riglis h-s peak ing stu- 
dents, The current approach rests on a three-stage 
procedure involving a parental home survey, oral lan= 



j^agedorn^ 

academic achievement* It is not the purpose of this^ 
= Hcfion T6 review t he state procedure but to d iscuss a 
number of issues as they relate to the general question 
of language assessment. Because assessment proce- 
dures, .like language, exist in context, the following 
discussion will present various assessment procedures 
as they have been used in 4 the field. In this way it will 
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be possible to' review a number of iniporta'nt' studies 
on the effects of bilingualism and the importance of 
appreciating the .limited nature of past attempts to 
assess bilingualism accurately* It is. not the intent of 
* this section to provide a eomprehensiveVeview of the 
literature of child Silingualism, for such reviews 
alrfeady exist (see Arseniah, 1937; Darcy, 1952 and 
1968; Peal and Lambert, 1962; Diebold,*! 968; Taylor, 
1972; Cohen, 1975), 
The purpose of this section is to review a number-of 
..studies th^hav^ employed various approacHe^tp^fe 

problem o£ftefinition and measurement, At tjiis ^oint . 
^definition and measurement become one and the 
- same in that the measutertent 'procedure, serves to 
operationalize the definition^ It is important to bear 
in mind that it is not the purpose of this chapter to 
provide a critical review [ of specific language tests. 
.Several' such' reviews exist (e.g., AIR, 1978; Silver- 
man, Noa, and Russell, 1976), Specific tests will be 
mentioned only as necessary to indicate the source of 
data under, .discussio n . r}'' '.'"[■■ ' 

In 1967/ $ie Canadian National Commission for * . 
UNESCO organized a-^najor international seminar 
on the definition and ineasurement of bilingualism. 
. Although a number of the most ^respected of the 
world's linguists were represented among, the par-tici-*: - 
pants and observers at the University.of Moncton and 
lengthy discussions took place on various demograph- 
ic, linguistic,* Sociolinguistic, and pedagogical aspects 
pf bilin^narism, little consensus was reached. In fact, 
iii his bondWing remarjca the chairman notes that the '■" 
seiriinar, . . , which war; designed as a study of the . 
description and measu^emerit • of bilingualism, has 1 .'," 
ended up. as a discussion 6"n thtjbry and method, since 
what we have been discussing are the basic conceptual 
problems of the study of bilingualism" (Maekey, 
1969^p. 3.63), ■ ./ . ■ • . 

.'. The present context somehow requires that we ', 
eschew the more theoretical problems and turn* to . 
three, basic questions: (I) Why are we going to mea- 
sure bilingualism; i.e., what information do We wish 
to obtain from such assessment? (2) How are we goihg. 
to measure it; i.e., what testing technique or tech- 
niques should we employ? and (3) Can bilingualism 
be measured reliably? * 
It would seem that the reasons behind the measure- 
ment process must depend on who is asking the ques- — 
tion and for what purpose. Quite often, the attempt is 
to serve multiple and possibly competing purposes,™ 
For example, a social scientist or socipHnguist may be 
interested in obtaining information about the extent 
and function of bilingualism as a social phenomenon — 
who speaks what to whom under what conditions. 
Thus, the investigator may wish to use such instru- 



ment^ jis a domain-specific word-naming test or a 
language-use observation instrument* \ . • 

The linguist may wish to explore the nature and the 
extent of interference in a bilingual's "weaker" lan- 
guage^Thus, an error analysis might be appropriate, 

~~ An educator may be interested in p K^^m^d al^fMf" 
woul^fjeilitate the .identification and treatment of 
linguistic weaknesses and may prefer an instrument 
that would not only assess* the individual subsystems 
of language (phonemic, 'lexical, syntactical but also 
provide an index of relative linguistic prsffrency iiv 
the bilinguars twp.'lariguages. A psychologist or psy- 
cholinguist mhf want to measure bilingualism. to 
obtain data about the relationship between an indi- 
vidual's bilingual proficiency and cognitive function- 
ing. Thus, a measure of proficiency in two languages 
might be- combined, with a measurg 3 .0f cognitive qr $ 
intellectual these ? purposes may be 

distinguishfei -r^jh^E^^tHps^^ of ' t he 'California State 
Department of Education when it sets but to identify 

' .(i.e., count) the nuhlfe ^iWlingurfl children within 

>£he state education syst^nV ^. 

; ^ llt wouM^ 

L merit used follows from the type , of inf ormaticTn 1 
required by the investigator and that the inf ormatipn 
, ;may" be obtained by direct measurement, by indirect 
measurement, or by some .corn binat ion of >t he two 
methods. Direct measurement, ; as;;tlile^tj&r m ' is used in 
this; chapter, refers to an objective U c^smeht; of per- 
formance ofi one or more of the four linguistic skills 
.(speaking, wntingy- listening, and reading) across one 
or more of the phonemic, lexical, syntactical, seman- 
tic, and ^aphiirnic aspects of language. Although 
Macn amara;(l 969) ^as, enco uraged direct assessment, 
he is also^ware^oft t|^lppstical difficulties implicit in 
such assessment, He states: "Obviously, the complex- 
ity is such that it would take a team of psycholinguists 
and socioliriguists several years to study even a 
limited number of bilinguals. , . . However, it is quite 
clear that the psyehologistand educational psycholo- 
gist will rarely be able to u nderta ke anything so elabo- 
rate. Thus it is essential for such investigators to find 
a simple and direct path through the intricate maze of 
bilingual Skills" (p, 81), 

One path which has been suggested is that, instead 
of measuring all the linguistic aspects of bilingualism, 
-one might concentrate-on specific skills,- such as syn - 
tax, However, Jacobovits (1969) (questions whether 
measurement of syntax can be done independently of 
semantic and phonemic decoding skills. "Phonemic 
decoding is essentia! in the meaningful perception of 
an utterance, and semantic disambiguation must pre- 
cede or accompany syntactic analysis" (p. 98), By the 
^same token it is difficult to view even the more global 
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skills of listening, raadlng^speakirigv anfi writing as 
independent of one another, : : 

A furthfef' approach to avoiding the complexities of 
direct measurement— and one which; hai been used 
extensively in studies of child bilingualism^-is the m€ 
^of^one^rTridreiiidirec^^ 

entiated degrees of bilingualism. Such measures havjf 
included; rating scales employed by self and others, 
tests of verbal fluency flexibility, and dominance tests. 
Each of these is discussed further oh in the section. 

As a means of clarifying some of the measurement 
issues raised previously, it would seem reasonable to 
review. a number of studies representative of the posi- 
tion stated previously, Studies will b^discuAsed^in 
terms of the measurement of bilingualism used; valid- 
ity and reliability (if ^reported) of the measurement; 
ariB. the relationship of the type of measurement _td> 
the interpretatio^|kd i ^gnifi<^nce of the findings/ 

' The majority df "early studies on bilingualism andh. 
int^ingenee (Pintner and KQller, 1922; Saerf 1923;) 
pav|es;and Hughes, 1927) m|de no attempt to con-' 
,, trol fot . degree' of bilingualism :and used only verbal 
• . tests \ip.:^easure intelligence! Tkus, not surprisingly; 
C the earliest findings showed Bilingual children to be 
viionsistently inferior to monolingual^ When both" Ver- 
-\bal and nonverbal IQ tests were used (Barkp, 1933; 
-Stark, 1940; Alt us, 1953; Carrow, 1 957X without a 
control for bilingualism, the results seemed to suggest 
that "bilingual children were at a disadvantage on ver- 
bal IQ tests^but riot always on nonverbal tests From 
the 1950s on, investigators have generally employed a 
variety of objective measures of bilingualism, includ- 
ing language background questionnaires, fluency tests, 
language dominance tests, and* language proficiency 
tests. Findings are mixed as to performance of bilin- 
guals, and many studies suffer from a lack of ade- 
/quate controls for such variables as age, sex, socio- 
economic level, and so on. ; '. - 

A number of approaches are considered here, Bilin- 
gualism. has been measured by a wide variety of 
means, including demographic, sociocultural, socio- 
linguistic, linguistic, psycholinguistic, and develop- 
mental, However, the majority of measurements used 
in studies of bilingualism and intelligence or intellec- 
tual functioning may be classified as direct, indirect, 
or both, A few studies have employed purely linguis- 
-tic assessment such as error analysis; fewer- yet have 
used developmentally based measures of proficiency 
in botH languages, 



Language Background Questionnaire ^ / 

The language background questionnaire was the 
first and has been; by far the mdst widely used method 
of assessing bilingualism. There are three types of 
questionnaire: (IV a self-report questionnaire; (2) a 



( 



Indirect Measures of Bilingualism 

Included as indirect meases of bilingualism are 
the language background ' questionnaire, the teacher 
rating scale, and fluency tests. 



rating scalp based on knowledge of the subject or an 
interview with the subject's family; and (3); a back-" 
ground questionnaire completed by a member of the 
subject's family. The language census procedure used 
in California falls into the third category, " 

Selfirepori ,qm^ 
nai^e on language background requires the subjects to • 
estimate the extent to whidh each of their languages 
is; used jn the home, Although questions can be 
grouped under a number of categories (own language 
^ .iUsage, as well as language usajje^f other members of ; 
■ the family), questions are usuaTli^, combined into: a s 
jingle rating for each s^tcti^noiher form of the 
• gating scale is used. % to 'R&ye ^the subjects rate them- 
selves in listening, speaking; reading,, and writing. 
Again, the ratings are usuallyPcombined to form a 
single oversell rating.. i " ' ; . , . . .. -.. _„._.„' :.. 

In a study of Montreal schoolchildren, Macnamara 
(1969) found that the ratings on a language back- 
ground questionnaire contributed significantly to the 
prediction of ten of the 15 criterion sebres, Fishman 
(1969), However, questions the use of self-report data, 
and Cohen (1975) points out that such' data may 
suffer from a Hawthorne effect in that "the children 
know they are in a program in which a premium is put 
on Spanish, so they may say they speak it more than 
they actally do" (p. 279). - /■ * , ... 

Mead (1927) used a language background question- 
naire in her investigation of the effect Upon group 
intelligence score of linguistic disability as related to 
Itaiiari-American'children, She obtained data regard- 
ing language spoken at home by giving the following ; 
directions to each subject: * 

v I want you to write down.the language that your father 
and mother talk when they talk to each other. Now I 
llont want you to put down the language that 'yq^^k: I 
know that you can all talk English^ But write \|||y|an*- 
guage that your father and mother talk to each other. If 
-* they talk German or Russian or Italian, put down Ger- 
man or Russian or Italian, If your father and mother 
_ talk two languages, put down the one they tal k njmt, 
. first; and the one they talk least, second.: (p. 446) 

= The = infoTOation^thus = obtained = became = 3nnndex = of^ 
home language background, Mead found the perfor- 
mance of the Italian group to be inferior on both tests 
of verbal IQ and concluded that the findings were a 
result of *\ . , the language factor as demonstrated by 
the classification according to language spoken at 
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4 home* the social status factdr, and the length of time 
the father had been in this country^ this last factor 
being somewhat interwoven with the language factor" 

■ 4 (p. 468): She ultimately concluded that; ^classification \ : 

^of-foreignichildren-.-^-on-the-basis-of_group^intelli— L 
gence test findings alone is not § just evaluation of the ; 
child's innate capacity" (p. 642). 2 ■ ■/. 

Both Arsenian (1937) and Pintner and Arsenian 
j (1937) employed the Hoffman Bilingual Schedule 
with English-Yiddish and Italian and Jewish popula- 
tions, 1 respectively.? Both studies reported no signifi- 
cant differences betweerijextent of bilingual background 
on measures of nonverbal IQ. Arsenian (1937) reports, 
estimates of the reliabilify of such ratings of r - ,8 or 
betten;-Arsenian (1937) als6 cites validity estimates; of J 
•• about* t = ,8 obtained by correlating language back- 1 

.;. . grouii3: questionnaire ratings and the ratings of lin-" 

r guistic^proficiency made b the interviewer P inf net 
, and Afsenian (1927) found no signifjcant.association 
between bilirigualism and (verbal)- intelligence, even 
when a comparison was made of performance on the 
tw<£TQ tests by high and low bilingual groups'. 

Iri ^ Welsh mbnoglots and jbilin^ 

guists, Jones and Stewart (1951) administered & non- 
verbal test (Jenken's Scale of Nonverbal 1 Mental 
$0itity) and a verbal mental ability test (Cotswpld 
^0fiia each" bilingual pjupil to 

answer a brief questionnaire aboyt the home language 
background. From the replies thi investigators con- 
cluded that the group was composed chiefly ,of chil- 
• dren who came from homes "where Welsh was 1 always 

" spoken and whose knowledge of English had, been 
acquired outside the home, 'mainly in school"'- A 
highly significant difference in favor of .the monoglot 
group was found in both the -yerbal and nonverbal 
tests of intelligence, and the investigators concluded 
that "the bilingual children wer^significaritly inferior 

-, to 4 the monoglot children. . ('p. 8). 

Johnson (1953) hypothesized that knowledge of a 
language " . . . is refiective^of the degree to which an 
individual has assimilated the cultural elements of 
which the language is representative." In an attempt 
to investigate the relationship between degree of bilin- 
gualism and "language and non-language tests of 
intelligence" with a group of 30 "Spanish" boys, the 
author administered four tests, including the Otis 



SelfiAdmmisteri^ th^Gbod- • 

enough DrawrqrMan test, the Hoffman Bilingual^ 
Schedule, and the ' Reaction- Time J^fJ^of Bilingual- j/: 
Asm, The results reported were t hat €|j the; Otis IQ for 
^thy.totaLpopAilatiojLwaLc.OJi 



2 Pe Avila and Havassy ( 1974) have also concluded that currently avaiU 
_ahje_ tests^ofTQ; often confound iq ctai and intellect ual dimensions of 
■ performance. %i 

Mn an attempt to construct ^ "reliable and valid instrument for measur- 
ing quantitatively the extent of bilingual background or environment to 
which an in&Vio'ual is exposed,*' Hoffman (1934) developed the Hoffman 
Bilingual Schedule. The schedule, which consists of 14 items, was normed 
with 547 pupils of Jewish and Italian background in ^ades five through 
eight/ • : 



(2) the Goodendugh IQ was almost 
total population; (3) a negativ^re^ 
between -performance onth§'0^ bilin- 
gualism (i.e., the less.knthyledg^ ; 
in comparison to English,' the higher wa|^r Qf/5 IQ>, 
' and (4) degree of bilingualism is positively; ctif related * 
^tf = .425) with superior response on \hc Goddenough; 
.test. Johnson concluded that the Reaction- Tim^ Test 
of Bilinguatisrh and the Hoffman Bilingual Schedule^ 
-^appear to be measures of common factors since the^|Ji 
rrelations,hip"s^witri the tests of intelligence are in ffie 
same d ir$ctio n Hp wever, because. little relationship 
was fouifd to exist between the two bilingual, mea- 
sures <r 4 A 16), the construct was called into question, . 

Ink study involving Puerto Rican children in' Span- 
ish Harlem, Anastasi and Cordova (1953) adminis- 
tered t^e Cat tell Culture- Free IQ Test, The children 
tested were asked to fill out a' personal data question- 
naire (written in English but, read aloud in both Eng- 
lish irid Spanish), nine items of which concerned the 
extent? of the subject's bilingualism, The investigators ; 
* selected and adapted t^e items from the Hoffman 
scale. The results as to thevbilingualism of their sub- 
jects were as follows: 

Most children reported that they spoke Spanish and 
English about equally often with their families, a larger 
number clustering at the! all-Spanish than at the all- 
English end of the scale, The rest of the family i howe^r, 
• most often spoke Spanish among themselves, Reading 
by the family scatters widely * over the" scale,, as does 
letter- writing, although Spanish predominated in the lat- 
" ter. The children themselves employ predominantly 
English in their reading and i writing, a fact which 
^undoubtedly reflects the influence of the school. English 
language movies are more frequently attended, although 
' Spanish movies are well represented in the group. Radio 
t listening shows a more even distribution of Spanish and. 
f English, with a slight predominance of English, Finally, 
a clear majority of the children indicated that they, 
M "think" in both languages; and as between the two ends 
of the scale, a larger, number fell at, the English than at 
the Spanish end of the scale on this item. (Anastasi and 
" Cord ova; 1 953 r p. ~ 8) — ■ — - ~ 

In addition to the fact that the Caj\ell Test Was 



normed witji a much higher-placed socioeconomic 
group, the authors cite as reasons for the lower IQ 
performance of their sample;, (1) their bilingualism, 
which makes them* deficient in both English and 
Spanish; (2) their^^k 'of test-taking sophistication; 
and (3) poor ernational adjustment to the school 
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■Sjjtiiat I&h, ^ Thje *poor adjustment^ trie authors note, 
^ppfaRi to have arisen from the children's severe lan- 
guage handicap, during their Initial school experien- 
ces? (Anastasi and Cordova, 1953, p, 17), - r '". 

"Lfewji (1959)) in i reporting findings basid on a re- 
arialysis^of data: previously published by Jibes; Mor- 
rison, Rogers' and Saer (1 957), reported Statistically 
.'. significant differeneein favor of mdnolirijwal English^ 
speaking ^criildf eh in Wales, corresppn^ig to about 
eight ylQ points oh a ^nonverbal indigence test: 
AJthough subsequently criticized bygones (1960), 
Lewis redefined and regrouped the subjects into four 
linguistic groupings (Welsh, Welsh-dominant, English- 
dominant, and English) as opposed to the three used 
by Jones and others (1957). However, Lewis' attempt 
to define the subjects*. linguistic backjground quantita- 
tively and to make each group as; homogeneous as 
possible represents a step forwardfin the definition 
and assessment of bilingualism anAa gaining aware- 
ness of the difficulties inhfefenftin trie use of a linguis- 
tic scale to describe varying degrees of bilingualism, 
The author states: 

It is important to realize . . ; that the extreme groups F 
and 4, although sy metrically .placed in the range of ques- 
tionnaire scores, do not correspond with respect to the 
actual linguistic ability of the children. Thus all in group 
1 can speak Engiis h, whereas n oh& in group 4 can speak 
Welsh, Group 4 children are All mpnoglot; group I 
children are*aU bilinguaL The order of group description 
can thus be regarded as an order of decreasing bilingual- 
; '. Wm ho less than one of decreasing Welshriess of back- 
ground, (p. 21) i : , 

Thus, for, th# first- time the ordinal use of a nominal; 
scale was being questioned. - ^ 

Lerea and Kphut'(196f) compared monolinguals 
and bfliriguals on, a verbal task and correlated their 
verbal learning performances with intelligence arid 
social adjustment, A bilingualism questionnaire con- 
sisting of , series of ten completion items relative to 
language preference was used to Categorize children 
according to the degree of home usage of a second 
language, (Bilingualism was broadly defined as "abil- 
ity to speak two- languages at will.") The findings indi- 
cated that the ^ilingu&js learned and relearned the 
verbal task, a "microutterance test," more rapidly 
than monolinguals; that a significant correlation 
existed between" 

gence among the monolinguals; and that the relation- 
ship between sociaLmaladjustment and performance 
on the verbal task was not significant for either the 
bilingual or monolingual group. The authors specu- 
late that "an association factor may have,been respon- 
sible for biUiiguals' superiority in the MU-A; i.e., 
bilinguals may, possess ,a unique potential unacknowl- 
edged in past research" (p. 52). 



."■ Palmer ( 1972). investigated tr^^ 
ism t arid language Upon retail of categorized and non- 
"categorized word lists with elementaFy schoolchildren* 
On the basis of a selff report questionnaire in which 
-ehUtfrenj#ene~as 
narit in Spanish, dominant in English, or equal in 
ability in both, subjects -were classified as (1) strong in ■ 
English; (2) strong in Spanish; (3) balanced in English 
and Spanish; or (4) monolingual English; Each type 
of word list was presented under three types of condi- 
tions; once in English' once in Spanish, an$ once in a 
mixture of one-half Spanish and one-half English* 
The* results revealed that categorization of words 
facilitated recall and that no differences in total recall 
existed among groups. Under the categorized condi- 
tion the recall for the strong Spanish group was sig- 
nificantly higher than the recall for the monolingual 
English group; Contrary to the investigator's expecta- 
tion, the total recall in English of the monolingual En- 
glish group was the poorest in comparison to the 
bilingual groups,. Palmer interprets his findings to 
mean that " . . . lower socioeconomic children surpass 
mid die socioeconomic child rerf of approximately tihe 
S|me IQ in performance on associative tasks" (p; 

. v ' * ■ '■ _ ". _ 

The findings are also explained in terms of interfer- 
ence; i.e., where the "perceiver had a set of categories 
inappropriate for adequate perception of his environ- 
ment." Thus, because these children received all their 
formal instruction in English! the poorer performance 
on the Spanish word list is interpreted as interference. 
Interference, Palmer (1972) concludes, was due to the 
fact that "English is the more highly structured lan- 
guage; thus its categorizations are more highly acces- 
sible and serve.to block those less accessible categories . 
in Spanish-' (p. 164), The author finally suggests that 
bilingual programs may be feusing interference within 
the student's two language^ systems. Sometimes the 
"objective" conclusions of "dispassionate researchers" 
are astounding!* 

Interview rating, scale. In the interview rating sqde 
type of language background questionnaire, a face-to- 
face interview br telephone interview is usually con- 
ducted with one or more members of the family and 
provides a report oh the extent of bilingualismW the 
subject, Smith (1939), in a well-controlled study of 
seven grou~ps' i 

Filipino, Portuguese, Hawaiian, and part Hawaiian) 
investigated the problem of whether or not bilingual- 
ism is a hindrance in mastery of English, The extent 
of bilingualism was recorded by the examiner-inter- 
viewer, who recorded language used by each member 
of the family (child, mother, father, grandparents, 
other adults, and siblings) as to preferred language, 
second language, third language, and fdurth lan- 
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' =gukie; The home* language was rated for each qhild 
v-\ according to, information supplied; by the interviewers; 

U-. -• Correct English only , . .Vr'.vV.v ;v. * , ; *\ 5 
j ? Good English and another language spoken , . 4 
- BQsid6s^^f6r€igh la nguage^ bot h correct 
% - : and pidgin English ; . . , . . . . , , ■ v, , , J;V.V. 3 
PftSgin English only . , . .\ . . i . . . . 2 
? , Foreign language only, # . /, , ^ t * ; , ( ,., § ; ; , , , 4 

Correlations of- *.S8 to +.74 were found b'etween-the 
education in English of the parents and the language 
rating for those ; groups. Correlations between the rat- 
ings of the father's occupation, the years of education 
v ; in English of the "rnidparent^ and the language rat- 
' ing of the home Were calculated. The language rating 
V of the horne and the'education in English of the mid- 
\ 4 parent gavefcorrelations frphi458 to 474; qr, with pa- 
.. v rental occupatxon.disearded, frQm .55 to .68, the lowest, 
?;V relation being f6r the Hawaiian group. However^ the* 
s calculations were based 7 on correlations between nom- 
inal categories (home>!anguage\r^ ordinal 
' categories (years of education); therefore, any eonelu- 
sions dratyn Jrqm suqh correlations would be suspect, 
v f .-' * 'After -Extensive linguistic analysis (including pro- 
•>-. portion of English usecl, error analysis, analysis of 
ienttfnce length ^and the form and function of senten^ 
■ ces, questions, and conversations according to part of 
speech), the investigator concluded that Hawaiian 
i children froni nonfiapje '.(Caucasian) homes are (retarded 
, in; language ; development to , such a degree that 
*- " . . f at the time' of 'school entrance they are at about 
.-. the level, of three-year-old children.'' The author con- 
ciludes- that the retardation had two causes, '-the prev- 
alent use of pidgin English >and the bilingualism of 
many homes-' (Smith, 1939y jx 271) jUsing a rating 
scale basetf on an information interview with each 
child- s mother^ Darey (1946) investigated the effect of 
bilingualism on measured intelligence of 212 Italian- 
American preschool ■ children- Her linguistic group- 
ings were categorized as follo\ys; , . ; 

: If answers to the questions on this, rating scale indicated 
that the child heard and spoke Italian at home always or 
most of the time, whereas he heard and spoke English 
outside of the home always or most of the time, he met 
the requirements for the bilingual group, as far as the 
• language factor was concerned- \f, on the other hand, 
—— the child heard and-spoke only English at home, spoke- 
only English outside, the home, and heard English out- 
side the home always or almost always, _ he met the 
requirements for the monolingual group as far as the 
language factor was concerned, (pp. 22—23) 

Darey found that the bilingual group scored signifi- 
antly lower on the verbal test but that the monolin- 
gual group scored lower on the nonverbal test. She 
thus concluded that the bilingual^ suffered from a 
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^language handicap on the ^nford-Binet However*; ^ 
JPeal and Lambert ( W62) note that ^uch a language^ 
handicap might be overcdfne later and ihat the intelli- 
gence of infants and preschool children Is known to* 1 
be^somewhat-difficultTto^determine-accuratply^nd-^ 
depends more on performance iterhs.thari verbar (p, 

249), • * / ; : ="v\,..V ' \s v : ■>;>;'■, 

Peal and Lambert (1962) employed a subjective 
self -rating score a s one bp four criteria fo r, determine 
ing the.exjent of bilingualism in their; study of ten-year 
old French? Canadian children, 4 Tfye subjects were a * 
asked to rate their ability to speak, understand, read, ; ;■ : 
and write English on a four-point scale ranging from 
not at all (scored 1) to very fluently (scored 4). Thus, ■ . 
an oral icore was obtained from the sum of* thd 
weights on speak, and understand and a graphic score 
by doing the same on read and write, (The maximum . ■ 
possible score wa$ eight on each.) Nb indication was 
given as to why the subjects were not required to rate 
themselves also on the four skills in French, • 

This b^ along with scores on the three * 

other measures of bilingualism ( J^br^ detection Test, ■_' 

Pmbody Picture Vocabulary Test, and: Word Associ- "~ 
ation Test) formed trie criteria for selection of balanced- 
bilingual and (French) monolingual* subjects for an 
-investigation, of the relation between bilingualism *. . 
school achievement,- and intelligence. Subjects were •' 
also equated on age and socioeconomic level. The -' ■ 
findings, which are contrary to a nurd ber of previous 
findings, were that (1 ) the bilingual groups performed 
significantly better than the monolingual on the non- ; 
verbal IQ tests; (2) the bilinguals scored significantly '•• 
higher than the monolinguals on the verbal IQ tests; 
(3) on none Of the subtests of intelligence did the 
monolinguals; exceed the bilin^u^; anil;(4) ^he bilift- . 4 ' "' K - 
gual subjects who were of the same age as the TOOhiirh^ > : A 
guals were Jjk a higher grade^in^ school.' ^ ■■- .' s ^ 

Possible explanations offered . for the unprecedented t ^ 
1 and unpredicated findings are (l) a posSi^el^prrelfftion * K ' 
between inteliigence and language aptiludte; and (2) V 
the positive ir^Uence of -bilingualism on nonverbal 
intelligence. Fo'r^example, compound bilinguals (th(ose 
who learned language- in the same setting) have tWo 
words for identic^; referents Thus, like Leopold 
(1939)^ Peal and talrnbert suggest that: / ,i 

.qI^ ji i^y . t q t hinK i r ri- termsrof aHstract^conceptS^artd 
relations, independent of, the actual wof d, apparently is ^, 
_ ^required in the. symbolic reorganizanonuype: tests^^lfe il* 
monolinguals may never have been forced to form con^ 
cepts or abstract ideas of things and ftiay be-mo re likely.*/ 
to think mainly in terms of conqretes. They could rip tbcj . 
expected, therefore, to be as agile at concept forrh|{ 



4 The other criteria included a .vocabulary test a word associMiofi test^ < 
and a word detection test, Each of these is tffgcussed further on: ■ *' * 
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- .as the bilinguats^ and they might agpeat 'handicapped 
m '.: comparatively, (p^ 268) 

A^third explanation is that tbe structure of iritellect of 
the b ilinguais appears to bq more diversified t han£ hit 



of the monolingualsi For example, the factor, analyses 
" showed that * the ' bilinguals seem to have a 
greater number of sreparate or independent abilities 
on which to draw in completing their tests, in contrast 
to the moriolinguals/^vhd have fe^wer: That is, the 
bilinguals have more independent fact ocs defined by 
intelligence variables than the monolinguals^ (p; 271). 
The authors conclude that, far from being a handicap 
or causing mental confusion, bilingualism may well 
be an asset; and that the child who is% "balanced 
bilingual" enjoys "a mental flexibility, a superiority in 
concept formation, .and a more diversified set of men- 
tal abilities'* (p., 



Approximately a third of the secorid*graders were coiisidi 
ered Spanish monolingual by their teachers, with ap- 
proximately a third be ing considered * English ^ mono- 
lingual, Approximat^Jy 60 percent of the second-graders 
were judged by their teachers to be English monolingual 



Questionnaire \complet^d by family. ^The third type 
; . of language background ^question riake is completd3 , 
by a member of the family. As with the self-repd/t an4 
interview rajting scale types, of questionnaire, ? fe pui- 
pose is to provide an index of the extent of bilingual-? 
ism of the home. ; \ ^ 1 
•An&stasi and.de Jesus (1953) compared a group of 
- Puerto Rican preschoolers attending ^ day care center 
V- in ^Spanish Harlem with Negro and white New York \ 
\S:'. City . preschoolers, by means of the Gtipdenougff** 
; Draw-ri-Man Test, as to IQ. and language develop- 
:c: ment as measured by quantitative analyses of spon- 
taneous language samples, ^Language background 
information was secured through items on a personal 
^ydata questionnaire (administered in Spanish to the 
< ^ parents, either ojally or through the m^il)rOne of the 
■ questionnaire items concerned the proportion of En- 
glish and Spanish spoken at home. Results obtained 
* indicated s that, in a large maj ority-of homes, mpre: 
Spa mutton ^English was spetken/ foe^piteri jdifTer= 
,epce ; m mean educational and .'occupational levels in 7 
n * favor of - the Negro and white parents, the authors 
^vi found iio significant differences' between the 
£ . IQ; However, it is ,nptew0rthy ;that tho Puerto ,Ric f an 
children excelled in both mean sentence length and 
r^;' ; matti0ty* of sentence strUcWrerTh^authors fioriclude 
1^ w • tMt 'ono. explanation for the superior language devel- 

V v ° 

l^ ^ have been the positive influence ''of the extended 

|.- ^ family, " = ;v ' . - ~ ■ '■ »- 

,-. - ■ ■ 

,v Teacher Rating Scales f * 

' As part of a recent controversial Study ^ Da nof(», 
19755* teachers were asked to rate the iinguistic ability 
, _ of children in grades two. through "six, The results of 
' -this study indic&td that: ;^ 

..... . , , * •■ 
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or English-dominant bilingii^l* - For tj^^^hird-graders, 
approximately "74^pence Q£ ware' judged j&J^heir teachers 
tQ be either" English monolingual oi; English-dominant 
bilingual (41 percent were judged to be Engli^Kmdnolin- 
gual). - Approximately three-quarters of the* xfourth^. 
, fifth-, and sixth-graders in the Title VII classrooms were 1 
V. judged to be either English monolingual" or Ejiglish- 
dominant biliijgual students, (pi 9) * ■ 

/ The results of these^findings haybifeen criticized by 
Gray (19.78), O'-M alley (1977), and fathers, who Ha*e 
questioned the validity of tfiacher judgment based on 
global ratings. In an; attempt to examine this question 
more closely, De Avila and others (1978) have exam- 
ined the relationship between teacher assessment- bf 
iinguistic ability and schooLachievement: The, strength 
of this relatian v has been compared to the same -rela- 
tion that ex^t£~wfien a test df language proficiency is 

^ correlated to school arcliievement. When sets p£com-- 
parisons ^erf^ made, \£ was revealed that the Average 

t correlation between tWcher judgmer^ of linguistic 
proficiency was . 31/ whereas it "was .69 when an actual 
test- of prSficiency was used, These authors conclude 
thatf although a significant relationship exists between 

f. teacher judgment and achievement, the relationship is" 
significantly . weaker than th at : o btki n ed ,w hen a prctfi- 
ciency test is used.. Thus, the use of teacher judgment 

* as a sole criterion may be questioned, .•/ " - \ 
L .'„ Moreover, in addition to examining the relation-' 
ship between teacher judgment and achievement as 
opposed to proficiency testing ari,d achievement, Pe ; 
Avila and others (1978b) examined the extent to 
which .teachers of different lipguistip backgfaundis ' 
were differeijtidll^more or less j accurate in their esti- 
mates of children^ linguistic: proficiency. Statistically 
significant differences were found between teachers 
who rated themselves , as monolingual^ partially bilin- 
gual, q*hd fully bJIinguaiV -Finally^ sigriifltarit difereri^ 
ces' were found between ratings comi ucted^ at ^the 
beginning gf the school year and these conducted in 
the Matter part of the school year. This latter finding 
seems highly reasonable because teachejs ace far more 

— familiar- with ^individual -vpSild|^n.-at^t-he^en<}-jr,of-th6" 
school yea^Ku^her, it challenges the accuracy ofthe 

,,^AIR ratings, whi^h seem to.have been used in thefall- 
semyester. * , 

* These- findings suggest that the accuracy of teachers' 
predictions depends at least to, some extent on their, 
own linguistic background as well as on h6"w person- 
ally familiar they are; with the individual jchild being, 
rated. It also seems reasonable°that thes^ame varia- 
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bles (linguistic background- of t'hfe rater and degree of 
personal familiarity with the individual child being 
rated) would be of importance in any assessment 
procedure employing global ratings such as those 
employed in the AIR ^tudy, 

One cap- only specula|e as to the accuracy of self- 
rating and other language background questionnaire * 
procedures, .Given Chat rating procedures s^m to be 
less than perfect, it would seem important to examine 
their validity empirically Tn different situations before* 
i making any unwarranted generalization ^onCerning 
the nature and extent of bilingualism throughout the 
United Stages, x 

Fluency Tests * 

I* 

Like the language background quesiioimaiie tvpe i 
of measures, the fluency tests may be considered an 
indirect measure of bilingualism^because for the most 
part they seem to measure inferred medtational pro 
' cesseS; rather than linguistic proficiency in two lan * 
guages. For example, speed of response tu verbal 
stimuli or speech or vejbal production in both lan- 
guages is taken as an index of verbal processing indi 
eating "degree of bilingualism or fluency. Reaction 
time to specific stimuli has been used in a wide variety 
of psychological research aimed at studying cognitive 
processes ranging front perception to personality vari 
ables. Its application to the present context is, there 
fore, not surprising. However, it should be noud that 
reaction time has been shown to be highly related to 
personality characteristics such as impuUivity reflectivity 
(Kagen 7 Moss, and SigeL 1963) and that data pro 
duced by this procedure would confound personality 
and linguistic dimensions, Duncan (1978) f lot exam 
pie, has shown that children who respond mosi 
impulsively to a task requiring perceptual disembed 
ding are * less linguistically sophisticated (i c , hilin 
gual) than those children who respond in a more 
reflective manner. 

Fluency tests ma> also take the specui^ iu«u* ot 
picture naming (Ervin, 19ol); key piessing (l.ambwrt, 
1955); or tasks of word completion, leading speed, 
and word naming (Maenamara, 1969), Each of these 
tests provides a difference scdie believed to be related ^ 
to bilingual fluency Measurement uf bilingualism^ 
based F on association ilucney was des eloped by I am- 
ber! (J95o) as a means of isolating the diffei eiMAting 
variables in the linguistic behavior of students afeiF 
ferent stages in the acquisition of French, The subjects— 
three groups composed of American undergraduate 
students majoring in French, American graduate siu 
dents majoring in French, and mature French natives 
living in .the U.S.- were alternately presented with 
series of French and English words and we$ asjked to 



respond orally with as many individual, words as 
would come to mind for, a period of 4-5 seconds! The 
Engliih^and Frencb stimuli were equated for pant of 
speech, word frequency, and abstractnessrconcreteness. 
The hypotheses were that, as bilinguajs progress in 
experience with a particular language, they wpuld (If; 
give more associatiohal responses t ^stimulus %ords 
|n that language; (2) give more assocmtional response 
in that language when given|a*choide of languages to 
use; ^(3) would approach the pattern of provocative- 
n#ss of stimulus words shown b^ native users of the 
language (a stimulus word*that elicits more associa- 
tional responses than an^ber is the more *provoca= 
tive); and (4) would be more affected in. their associa- ^ 
tional responses by the habitual word order of that 
language. For the most part, atl hypotheses were sup- 
ported by the result?; ^ *" « *\ 
* A modification of the Word* Association Test wft 
used by Peal and Lambert (1962) in th^ir study of 
French-Canadian ^schoolrfiildren. As a means of 
attaining a balance score of bilingualism^ French and 
English words were presenieAalternatively, and the 
subjects were asked to write down a| ma rfp? words as 
they could think of in the s|mejangiiage as thestirnu- 
lus which seemed to go with or belong with that word 
An interval of 60 seconds was%llowed for association 
to each word. j he balance score was calcula^d by a 
foi inula iy which NF equals the sum of the associa 
lions to all the French words and NE equals the sum 
of the associations to all thc^Bngiish words'. 

hi iti 
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Jacobov^s ( 19o9) tiM.. t*w,. t . . i tit. a! ».i iik ^alt.lii; ,a 
^,iCh ! fluency tests and li. addition ha^ exprjssed^ criti- 
cism of the difference score method of arriving at an 
mdeA ifi bilingual proficiency, 

1 lit, iutiSn^ie f\?i using lUc Jill. . i *l.. t t .1., 

inVti jllgttloi v lsh. a to tjiunnate aiiU Jufltlol >\l{ that 
part of the \ ai lance ^ hi-h is ailxibulab»e to mui ollitgual 
skilly For cAdinpis if we wish iu c^tiniiiic the bilingual'^ 
relative case in reading speed in his two languages, we 
aic told tu Siibtraet his leading speed in me ^ecurtd ian 
guage from his reading speed in his first language, and r 
ill some eases, the difference scure niuat be divided by 
ihc reading spwed jn the first language tu obtain a per- 
eeniage differenee uf imbalance The assumption under 
lying this procedure \b that the two measuies are 
mediated by arcommon type ot competence and thai the 
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same factors influencing one measure will gjso influence 
the other measure in a similar manner. How ^fijld is 
such an assumption?^ 9 |J *, 

It should also b^noted that Ah balance scores* 
-may be' mathematicllly ^soun^pFor example, fn the 
hypothetical case of a child thaT produced an eq-yal 
number 6f associations in both lanprages, the result-, 
ing equation would 4?e Of X, which is matjj|matically 
undefined apd, hence, meaningless, Morl|lpr, with- 
out control for the absolute liumber of responses, no 
indication exists as to degree of proficiency either 
language. A child who provided ^ree associations in 
both English and Frfcnch would receive the Same 
score as a child who produced J10 fn each. Thai these 
tw^dhildrep would be linguistically equivalent seems* 
highly unlikely, 

Peal &nd Lambert^ 1962) h used the Peahody Picture 
Vocabulary Tfej/ as 'one of four criteria of bilingual- 
ism 4 This measure wits chqsen^because it required no 
readifig or writing Uity in English,, The, test was 
fltiapted for gi^up ,ministratio# by flashing each 
plate (each of which had foua pictures of actions or 
objects numbered one through four) pj$$t screen by 
means of a tachytoscope and having the examiner 
pronounce t^e word in ftjglish, The^ ahildSin were 
then asked to write dft w^the number of the jsicjure 
which corresponded with the English word pronounced 
by the examiner, A total of 2! plates of Uicrealiqg 
difficulty Were presented 1 he Vest Jfras iftoi ed b^> 
/Obtaining the number of. correct responses out of 2 1 
for eac^hild. The results of tljis frtudy wer?discus*led 
previously. The vocabulary $core' was one pan' of the 
criteria used in the classification of subjects by twtt 
judges. Whenihere was disagreemSht as to tjie differ^ 
ent criteria, the*voeabulary score wai* weighed more 
heavily than the other measures of hjjingualism, 

./ Direct Measures Of Bllingualbin ^ 

.Included as direct measures of bilinguallsn* u»w 4 lie 
observation of language use and thq story telliaggtul 



Observation of l.unguagt Ds»e * 

One means of obtaining intoi motion uuiivc ^, u 
subject's degree uf bilingualism is*by direct ubs^rvu 
tion (and, usually, recording) of 1 he subject's language 
use. This is a time consuming task because ii involves 
following the subject around l6ng enough to collect a 
sufficient amount of data, however, it provide* useful 
and valid information as to communicative pcrfor 
ma nee and has been the favored technique uf many 
linguists. This technique has been used ^ a number 
of sociolinguists (Cooper and Carpenter, 1972; Coopei 
and Fasil, 1972; Ramirez, 1974; Cohep, 1975, and 
Wong-Fillmere, 1976) as a method of observing 
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social interaction patterns of language and social 
strategies of bilingual discourse, 

Smith (1939), in an attempt te discover whether or 
not bilingualism is a hindrance in the mastery of 
speech of very young children in Hawaii and also to 
determine the comparative progress macje in the mas= 
nery oPEngJish of children' of different racial anteced- 
ents, employed a, langutge-use technique similar to 
that employed by McCarthy^ 1930)* The results and 
conclusions of Smith's studj/ were based on 50 
recorded consecutive remarks of each chHd, '"spon- 
taneous insofar as he was nev^i addressed by tile 
observer 0 : ■ *■ 

Except for two special series the records* were taken in 
* his own home or in its vicinity and, except for the two- 
year-olds,* when he was playing with other children, ^s 
the birth rale is still comparatively high in *HawaiL* 
f except for the Caucasi&ns, there were few homes whe|e 
the child did not have brothers or sisters; in fact, there 
were several eases when the Ifchild has nine to 11 older 
iblings, Where he had none, it was not difficult to fol= 
bw him out into the yard or sidewalk where?hc , ffiet his 
playmates or to induce a neighbor's child to come over 
to joiff hini, Il was thought that this f^miliai home set- 
ting ^vould be the bes^in which to study the home lan-$ 
gaage of the child (p 141) ^ • 0 

^Beeatise the subjects spoke several different lan- 
guagesf different recorders weie Us^ed for each lacial 
group* The language samples were analysed as follbw^s: 

w 1 Numbei of words in each sentence uleti by each^ 
child 

l (flassifitatton ul atiitcii^ts a^ entirely English, 

entirely Japanese, Hawaiian. 01 mixed 
-.5 Classification of words as to parts of speech 

4 Mean length of response 

5 ftissifieation at sentences iu a^giee ol ego 
centricity (as done" by Ffjihei, *934); i.e., "accord- 
<tng to fyhethei the subject of the sentence was 

* the child speakidg, things, or people, or whether 
it was nonverbal" - '* 
u Clas^iiication of SC'nt^kctt iu lonu que^ndris, 
statements, imperative, dev larajive, and negative t 
Classification of seances as to stjucture;^e M 
siirfplc complex, and compouiiU,^ f ^ 

5 Ejroi analysis, (Two uii or indices war^ ealcUiJ 5 * 
lated lor e^h child by dividing^Thi. nu^hbci 01 
errors b) the iftmibt-i of ^glisti words used ) 
,1111 icpoaed a ^uelaUon uf t 4 between 
&nt:i t ?t sentence length and cnoinn cheuibe of En; 
giish and 694 with age when the arnouhH of tyjglish 
is held coH&tant and refained * ^ 

* ' > A. 

Observation of the Storytelling Tas^ , 

Obsci vdtiou ul ihc stOiytetfing tis.k i 4 a sOHibwhat 
recent technique of orar language assefsment that 

i 

lilt " • 
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seems to provide a fgirly reliable t measure ot what 
children do rather than what they can do. It has been, 

"used as a measure of language fluency (1957) and 
language proficiency (Broadbent, 1973, cited in Cohen, 
1974; De Avila and Duncan, 1977, 1978), A variety of 
analysis tecftnicjues have been employed to score sto- 
rytelling tasks* including T-unit analysis, word counts, 
qualitative global analyses, and so on, 

n There are basically two types of storytelling tasks 
reported in the literature. Although both are used t6 A 
elicit language samples in a more natural manner than 
the use of other techniques, significant differences 
between them do ©&ist, In one approach children are 
presented with a vifual stimulus designed to dicit spc 

4 , cific linguistic structures. Thus, the child is presented 
with a picture and asked a series of Questions that 
require the-use of particular syntactic forms (e.g., plu- 
rals, nouns, adjectives, and so on). Scores are theft 
rat^d according tp predetermined criteria, A variant 
of this procedure involves the use of a visual stimulus 
in the same way as previously described; but in this 
case the 1 child is, asked to "tell a story abuut the pic 
lure " Scoring of responses is conducted on ihe basis 
of preset criteria, Although this procedure is far more 
natural and represents a positive step toward both 
operationalization and standardization, there are ikever= 
thelcss distinct weaknesses, particularly as to the pio 
vision of facilitating cues that encourage specifL 
responses (see Hakuta and Cam mo, 1978) 

A second procedure that can be grouped imm ± ilu* 
heading rriignt actually be hettei described as a "sioiy 
Tetb^^M*' technique The pi occU ui c allows a natural 
r e^trueturing of linguistic fonns rt through \tu. use ot 
verbal imitation The prfc^;ess of imitation has Jbecn 
extensively use^lui some time { Mehyuk, 19t3; Ffasci. 
Bellugi/and Brown, 1963: l.abov 1969) as ^ method 
of studying linguistic development McNeil (1970) 
notes that cliiju^i en usually ieh/i rnulatc „cnicu 

ces<given iu thtirn for imitation Adult senteneeS Um 
long Ka^be retained in immediate memory are in\oiiu 
bly altered to fit the child's ^an.inai ot the moment, 
which means that iniitatidn can be used to study 
children's productive capacities, u iaet ki.jviii and 
utilized for some time" (*p 1070) i abutf(l969) ( m an 
investigation of the logic of nonstandard English, 
used sentence repetition wnh i4 dol<jscent m% k maies 
Labors findings wuc highly impOiiani in Ucnion 
sliating that, evui though changes {it imguiMh, 
tiansfoiinatiotis) did occui in phonemic. 1l .ileal* and 
syntactic subsystems ehildien weie able to appichqnd 
and communicate the rneanmg of the stimulus sen 
tence. Following Lafaov, De Avila and Duncan (1978) 
report that similar iransfotiuations took place j*cross 
languages when a story task was administered to 
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children horn baekgiounds wheic English was nut the 
primary home language. These findings have been 
replicated with a number of linguistic groups, includ- 
ing Spanish, French, Chinese, and other groups. A 
number of studies which have employed various sto- 
rytelling or retelling procedures will now 6e discussed 
as a means for a better understanding of the nature of 
the procedtire as well as the findings generated by the 
approach, 

Broadbent (1973, cited in Cohefi ? 1974) employed a 
storytelling task in both English and Spanish to deter- 
mine the possibility of first language retardation of a 
group ot first grade Anglo American children in a 
Spanish immeision program The data analysis of the 
storytelling tisk included word count; minit analysis 
(the tabulation of minimal grammatical units into 
which ^sentences can be segmented without leaving 
1 any fragment as Residue, a technique development by 
Hunt [1965]), an error.analysis and interjudge ratings 
of overall expression, word ebpice, grammatical cor- 
rectness; pronunciation; rhythm; and intonation. In 
comparison with the conuol group, no significant dif- 
ferences occurred with respect to the Subanalyses ot 
the storytelling tasks however, the, inversion group 
was judged significantly better at English storytelling 
wh^fij all rating scales were combined. On the story- 
telling task in Spanish, the average Yuimbei ufT-unita 
per story wml 5 07 i© comparison wUh 7 ©9 for the 
English siuiie^ Production of Eiifeiiswl uniju corrc 
lated positive!) and significantly with Spanish 1 -units 
(i = *65, p 0i), and Cohen interprets this fact as 
suggesting "that those who pioduce nioie T units in 
English alto produce more in Spanish 0 (jj 100) 

In lh t wo 4 k by De Avilh and Duncan ( 1 978b) n 
, orn j .aiibon wa t . made between peiloimance obtained 
by a sioiyielling pioceduie and performance obtained 
on a compreheniion task In this Way it wat possible 
lit ^wiielsite iCccpllVw language skllU wllli piOdiictlxc 
language ^kills A P„a>son correlation ef 523 was 
ybtalned, suggv^lmg a high level ol consistency 
between ibc tWu ^u »i s^inplc .A up k .io,.irnatcl> 800 
cliildien ho**f a iiUiiitjr f>f lii,guistlc backgrounds 

* Carru vV 1972) examined tne relationship 

i^iwccn tUc vXu ,a oj bnm^ucilisni uiid ^ numbei ut 
aspects aSSo, la led v\ith i Cceptl \ e S k jiL l,i M pioceduic 

puiponing to measure different a^pe* u of hnguistie 
receptivity withuut i^uujug e^piessiun o> produt 
lion. ( diruw tested t oung bilingual Mexiciin American 
i^hilUien in tlid Southwest Children (ages I luce ycai^ 
ten ivioiuhii to six years 9 months) were admini^teicd 
a ui auditory t bmpi ebenslon consisting ol a sei les 
of pictured representing referential categories that 
could Ue signaled by woids ( motjpholqgical conatrue 
Uuns, giainiliatical categories^ and syntactic sliuc 
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lures. Included were verbs, adjectives, advcib*, nouns 
pronouns, morphological endings, prepositions, inter = 
rogatives, and word arrangement in both languages 
A comparison (by Carrow, 1971) of English and 
Spanish comprehensipr) on this task lor bilinguals 
revealed that (I) linguistically, children were vciy 
heterogeneous (some scored better in one language 
than another, others were equal in both); (2) a greater 
proportion of children scored higher in JEnglish than 
in Spanish; and (3) both languages tended to improve 
aeiuss the linguistic^ parameters ineasuied as the** 
children became oldei (This was the ease even ilu*%iffr^ 
Spanish was not used as a medium of instruction for 
older children in educational programs ) 

In a cross-sectional comparison of English wompre- 
hension among monolingual English and bilingual, 
Spanish-English children (ages three years ten months 
to six years nine months), Cat row (1972) repot is a 
positive developmental trend in auditory comprcheii 
sion for both Spanish and English in bilingual ehil 
dren Additionally, bilingual children unded lu stuit 
lowei than monolingual ehildicn un English nieasuics 
dmin^ agea three years Len months to five \eai& nine 
months; but, for the final age comparison group 
yeais nine months), bi lingua Is and monohoguals did 
not differ significantly on these same English mca- 
sur^a 1 hc^c combined insults seem to indicate thai at 
the ic^eptjvc level Spanish English bilingual ihildi^n 
vveic progiessing (increasing then wumpeiwii^) in 
both Spanish and English, bilingual childicn leihud 
tu bt hetei ogonecus as a ^ioup favoilng one Ian 
gn.igc (typically English; /ei another; and bilingual 
children lagged behind monolingual childic.i in then 
acquisition of English but eventually t.uugm up 

Mure recently Paddla ^nd 1 lebn.an (19/5) ,i 
^ ribe thw results (d a longitudinal analysis M Sp«ush 
English acquisition in two thicc year oij bilingual 
children These restai*hera followed the model of 
Biown ^1^73) in lecoiding linguistic mlci actions ol 
these children ovei a five mjnth peri, d 1 h rough in 
analysis of several dependent linguistic varialles 
(phonologiciil^ grammatical syntactic, a|id semantic 
eharactei istics) ovei this period of time the> obseivcd 
gains in both languages, although several English 
fornu were in evidence while paiallwl SpanLh toiuis 
weie >*ot 1 hey also report the differentiaUuu of lin- 
guistic systems at phonological lexical, and sy atactic 
levclg They concluded that "the appropiiaie use ol 
both' languages even in mixed utterances was trident, 
that is, correct word oidei was preserved Foi exam 
pie, there were no occurrences of "raining esta| ji *a es 
baby* but there vvas evidence fur such utieianecs as 
*esta iaining ? and *cs a baby ! There was also an 
absence of the redundance of words in mixed utteiun- 
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as well at the absence oi ufmcCcssai) wuuh which 
might tend to confuse meaning* (page 51) 

:As part of a much larger study funded uudci the 
auspices ol the National Institute foi Edueatiori. l)e 
Avila and Duncan (1978b) examined the relationship 
between different subsystems (i.e , phonemic, lexical, 
and syntactical). Data were collected On approxi- 
mately 800 childieu in grades one, three, .arid five 
from Spanish, Chinese Navajo, and French back- 
grounds. EugJisli* pei foi ma nee on each of six Unguis 
tic LasKs was coi related with school awhicvement in 
leading, mat lienia ties mid Lmguagt ails In all a 
total of AO correlation^ we»e compuud 

The pooiest pfedictur of academic pei ioi inain.c 
.^ems 10 be minimal palls based on simple phonemic 
discrimination. 1 he next poorest picdictoi seems to 
be vocabulary. Phonemic production and compre- 
hension seem U> be about the same 1 he single best 
predictor would appear L> be based on production 
assessed through a pi ac^dm e ^unilai io tiie storytell- 
ing method previously described In u compaiisun to 
tHe coi relations based jii continuous stoics from zcio 
to 100 as opposed to «n oidinal five p^biut ealegoiieal 

scale, higher correlations were found for the zero to 
100 Si-ale, as would be expected by \irtue oi greaiei 
statistical stability Finally, these results suggest that a 
tomposit* scoie (twlal) ba^d un all ol tile subsy stems 
seems to predict perfoiinarue h;st across giade and 
tichie^ vjUiwiil dimensions and dial . ontinuous scores 
picdici bclici than do tategoilcal live point scales 
Although these k. .Miv-lusloiis ludl alhig ihe ^aiallel 
U* \ eloptnem of 1 1.,; iwu languages must r, main tenia- 
ll\L UeCauLiC ol the sinulL .sample subjects and lin 
gu^tic pi od» f t,l » una they again s» i s c as an tmphlcal 
base horn whlcn si.. dial icseaii h l*i the aiea of bllln 
gual ac^tii5ltie>n ,:an be launched I Mklo, tunately, the 
eiripiiaS^ of nia*.y studies has been ptiicly de^eiipiivc 
hi nature and hat liol bi en la tended to school age 
pi.pulatiOus fJoi hav, the procedui^s used been 
staiidai di/ed 

In the cvdl»,.ou< ^i it. K*. i^.miJ < ii ^ , .iim.. iiiu) 
lnlhjguai tdui^uUiii l ? 4 o)^ ,1 ^ud us \ nly i.uc ot a bat 
leiy ol l&ngueige pi Jlciecc) inea|ni^s i \* h^n \ 1 975) 
tep^j ts iire use >l a sUnyUliiug task based ji. ihc 
fohn / DatL \ L ,n,§i,Li$t PaJqtv'TtSt < 0£]fe) \ho6) 
in thij i si '\ stud^.ils vVfiit asked to tell ^i4>iies 

in English j#feV « tines; ph.t Uk cs * 4 sn^p^tu.t. d paint 
lii^ and ^^ftti.li [IXfttJcy 1958] 1 he sltnic. weu 

taped aiMgtlTicn rat.d by a Iniguisti ally trained judge 
on a livc-poiui suale ItJi fluency giamrh^i, pronunci- 
ation, lang£iagt altct nation, and descripti/e ability" 
(p 131) 

ihe l)ali^\ (,=,1 (.in 1(5 .4 4« *i >.i a 1 „i «'* ics Luyw.l 
«... thiee picture., a snapshot a pai.iling, and" a 
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* drawing, According to CohenyHajiei the child heaid 
the examiner tell a story based on a sample picture, 
the child was psked to tell stories in Spanish about the 
three pictures, The three stories were taped and then 
rated on a single unit by linguistically trained judges 
.using a five-poirtt rating scale adapted from Lambert. 
Tucker, d'Anglejan, and Segalowitz (1970), The eate 
gories included general fluency, grammar, pronuncia- 
tion, intonation, language alternation, and descriptive 
ability" (p 127) 

Although the bilingual 51 unp was lai^U som*.\* ti»«i 
luwcr on most variables of the slui) idling task than 
the comparison group, Cohen (1975) reports that the 
bilingual group "appeared to be as pi oficient in most 
English language skills 1 ' as the comparison group Aa 
would be expected, the bilingual group appealed id 
be "slightly more proficient in Spanish language 
skills" than the companion group whose piogiatu 
emphasis was on English 

In summary, a numbei ul siQUn** ot bilinguulitMU 
have been reviewed in terms of the t^pc of mcasuic 
meni of bilingualism used. Wherever o-osaiblc. the 
interpretation and signifieaHee of the findings ^eie 
discussed in relationship to validity and reliability of 
the bilingual measure. The conclusions 10 be derhed 
from the ab&ve discussion may be stated as follows: 

l bd^bgi uuii J \anahl**~ su^L us «^ Si.* iisuJii,. 

lUal developnienl^ such .tujii nine lev ;1 ui d Jegiw 

of urbanization seem to influence eselu. of stud 
ics of bilingual childi cu-4i c iubjcei^ should Ik 
watched un ihv^e vaiiahlesj 

( onllnuwus seoics and oidl.,..i - L > >. .4 

piuvldc a I..OIC sl.itiatli.dll) *<.ii<ibli phit «; k I 

biliugualisiii than Jo nominal mitg^ikj * 
* I he use ol a teacfun idling sc'£U.: as a uin^L 

auie of language pionuen,y 01 hiiingualk in o, 

both Is questionable 
4 Difference seme* as .... 1. id- i ,. i ,1 

ance 01 ilotnlnu .let n ±j u» J. ulheiimli uli 

undo and 

3 DllCCt Hi. m^>1«.. *1 1 illng>. i»= U'lif-ifi.' t« . 

obseivatipn. stui uli 4 -»^ last ocJ piofiu nc) 
tests and S*' on) seem tu pi.Miue mote useful 
and Valid mhimi.Uon 1 ;gtt. Jhig etiiUluuiiiCallve 
peilonnanee than do indued mcasuies (lan- 
guage baekgiouud .jut ..domicilii a fluent* v tests 
an4 so 011) 

When 1 he den. ..1. a . . 1. n *. .. .1 ilu < 
situations die held jokiithllt (i < fan icidiig is 
dune in the langu ige ui languages thefehlid is 
must conversant in; when pi et raining is used 
thar die child knows whai is icquhed), many ot 
the cognitive deficit nces usually attributed to 
bilingual children tend to wash away. 



Aside horn the basic Iindlugs cwiiui uiug the gen- 
cial question of bilingualism, a number of implica- 
tions exist foi current state practices as well as for the 
need lu eonsider fuluie research Given the ualuic ol 
the, above findings, it would seem reasonable for the 
state to consider that, 

1 A revision 01 validation of its t.uiiml home Ian 
guage sfirvey practices be made ( I oward this 
end it would also seem leasonable that a follow- 
up study be conducted to deierruiuc the pcrcen 
lagc of talse negatives thai Can be expected 
through the Continued use ot .,un<,. i it piaetiees ) 
fhc iclatlye predictive si length of the different 
linguistic subsystems be examined across differ= 
ent achievement doniaius 

1 Continuous seoies be used to ,,fibt the lela 

tfve linguistic proficiency ot bilingual child! en as 

opposed to euiicnl^ nominal I . ES / N HS / h hS 
taiegeii ies 

i Future as»«. ...*m4*ni piaeiUcs Ciii^haSl^e UatUial 
language pluducllcn as the ^iimaiy data souiee 
foi detei ininiiig iclaiivv, linguistic pioliueney 
huiuie 1 allug piocedui^s be amended to lak^ 
place in the latter part of t hi school year to 
cnsui** that i hose actively UoUi^ the laling aie 
veiy familial with the linguistic pallcins of the 
stud m 

. . addni ». i' 4 . . t ... . . *i i. .1,.. 1( , 

cunhfju i * mcen./ah'd icseniwi ctfi/rt uif.ied 
, t Jui dying th lollowin t » issu::?. 

t 1 hi. hi.jhi. i »>1 .ili.Hil ^iiti) , 1 it. 1 s j . s £ 

l^li,.^, 1 11 tiix iiK e pobs.tM. I Ic 1 n. iiUn.e 

I he pet ,oiU,h»y di-iiii.gi aphn .Mid ujgtill, , 

.Aiai .eieilslKs ol nlldicii ^ujo.hI } * lu i lie SChoot^ 

wliu Linuu li nn ^oilipo.ntd ol L.>io t ilhialc llii 
guia^n. en\ n unmtnts 

} 1^ J.if^iOiUial ablln, 1 1 . 1 .a, ,1 j r 
^»its a ild 4 hlldu. U HI, * , >ll.^iii m »C Es;,^^, t r iu 
of nUillNii llnguUlU. pi >fi:ic/K.> 

. , £. f t n ll^h 4, 1 , li^lt.ll. 
4 i j [i 1 bill .k gu 1 1 pin t .i allii) ii . j , ( 

t 1 u Ic . ,id iCiltidi le ela It, Is*. .1 fi? n#in. iitdt 
f];, Mi i L ud iiiinnUt :i.iCiit c\*iiiv . ^geihe* Villi 
ll( pc4j^. n ml. ,, uiuiid In Ucd 1 fh>n I ..^h.sh 
; cak li,^» j .aki U qualify 1 n ape^in, .a Ai. tunded bi 
lingual p.ogiauiM *Ai the fed.ial le\ .1 the ci^il ri^ht^ 
of slud>;nn. identnicd is In^ ddln.iiilU^ be t ,L. n^e ot 
iihguiaUo Lackgiouuos Oi^i^i luan hngli^n are pio- 
lei.jed uitiki ihe Lan \ Nil U^el^iun 

1 tie lulcflt ot ntiin^uul p.i ogi aiiiA U to j^ai^i lIui 
Jidn i.i acquiring basic skills in then home language 
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while they become skilled enough in English to partic- 
ipate in monolingual English mainstream settings. - 
Both state and federal requirements place the burden 
of identification and placement, as well as treatment 
and transition or ^introduction to the "mainstream 
settings,^on schools enrolling significant numbers of 
language minority students. Unfortunately, however, 
operational criteria for both entry into and exit from 
programs is inconsistent across different educational 
settings because of the vagueness and imprecision of 
the definitions that form the linguistic categories used 
to identify children in need. 

De A vila, Cervantes, and Duncan (1978) reviewed 
various state and federal requirements for entry and- 
exit criteria and concluded that the establisjinient of 
an entry and exit model requires the simultaneous yet 
independent consideration of both academic and lin- 
guistic dimensions. In the past these two dimensions 
have been confounded in the definitions of different 
linguistic categories. In an attempt to develop an 
empirically testable entry and exit model consistent 
with federal and state requirements (i.e., that children 
must be provided a means of participating in the edu- 
cational system), De Avila, ^Cervantes, and Duncan 
have reasoned that children should be considered as 
eligible for program entry whenever their English pio^ 
fieiency is significantly below that of their English 
monolingual peers In their view, without comparable 
proficiency there cannot be comparable participation 

The question to be answered is. What are the crite- 
iia by which children may exit fr^m a bilingual pro- 
gram without prejudicing then chance for academic 
success because of English language deficiencies? The 
history of pooi achievement by Mexican ■ A mei lean 
and other language minorities is well known (C ole 
man, 1966; Grebler, Moore, and Ouzman, 1970, Cer^ 
vantcs, 1976; U.S. Civil Rights Repoit 11, 1971; Jones 
and others, 1976) It is a widely held belief thai this 
failure to achieve is caused By "lithe language pi ah 
lem,** It has also b^en pointed out (Ldwis, 1959, I^tof 
gan, 1957; Carter, 1970; Anderson, 19XJ } Caraf^l^' 
1973; De Avila and other* 1978, De Avila, Cervantes.** 
and Duncan, 1978; Qgg|fan, 1978) that there seems to 
be a relationship betspten the intellectual functioning 
of these children and the%£j>ree of their profiqflpc^ ip 
English In other w$rdS, <il&s asstmled thfat (htjfiore 
and better English t^5#p>^k, the^pjer theA^iwe 
This assumption 1 rnjky ^ pxtended tS fprrftM^ b^|^, 
for a testable model and Imay be Stated irt oft^atiotfal 
terms That is, as fte^fojfe ore §W En gl is l||||n g u afe ^ 
proficiency test goei up, §0 will- wff'sgj^e' off a teM of ^ 
academic achieverrienH The- question thsri biec^frbs,/' 
At what point is ||iere i crossover ^or Jnt^rse^on 
between the English ljngnagf proficiency {jff"the*J$h- 
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guage minority child and the expected academic per- 
formance of the language minority (mainstream, 
monolingual, English-speaking) child? , 

De feAvila, Cervantes, and Duncan (1978) have 
argued that it is at this point a of intersection or erois- 
over that the establishment of, entry and* exit criteria is/ . 
most defensible. ' , « . ■ } 

In their initial review the author concladed^hat 
data provided by dominance tests woild^bt ^ lh$f$^ 
in the development of entry and exitiCrHeria *: 
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because dominance tests do ^ut provide data on' a ! 
continuous basis. Instead, data are discontinuous fend* 
are, therefore, very difficult to relate to achievement ' 
„in a way that would facilitate the* establishment of 
cuuoff scores. Although it might be possible to corre- 
late the scores with achievement .through the 1 use of 
poirit-biserial correlations, these data* would be of lit* 
tie use because they provide virtually no Information 
on the characteristic of the dist^ribulion of* scores. 

Asa means for tesfknj the assumptipns implicit^ in 
their model, De A vila, . Cervantes, and Dundati (1978) 
conducted a small-scale study undef contract A$jith the 
California State Department qf Jgducation Ih^hicr^ 
"the relationship between linguistic / ; proficiency and 
^chool achievement- was examip^g^fojgUcitly; stated , 
the model assumes a linear Vel^^^^|^^^^een 
guistic proficiency and ,kcademi^|^^feerr^ht. The * 
model, may be better understoc^^^^^^&ng to Fig- 
ure 1 /- which presents the U^rjt^pJfti^^^^Hp between 
academic peiformance and^^^^^^^^^Riciency 
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nr u gjiat|c orof iciensy , 



i he ond u^|/eci til ihe m ..i i i,, . ,»> , ± l4 p 
lixjri Oi inclusion c! a cut-olf cri.crioki or txii s 
Jvel" bas^d on axaden.ie performance IhU a$jic$ 
may De added to, the model by sihiply including the 
a^ragc a cade nuc pcifurniattce of the jn&jority pop 4^ 
with which the language nfiuiuijty children ate^ 
t/M^DC coin-pared* Thus, FiguVe 2 shows the average 




academic performance the* majority cdtfcpanson 
group as a straight line riinning parallel t^Sjthe line 
* in^icatin^ language prolicicncy Note that ffle figure 
assurrtes that linguistic proficiency for the oo^parison 
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group (language majority) is basically constant or 
unchanging across different levels of language profi- 
ciency for the language minority student. In other 
words, the model assumes that, while individual vari- 
ation in English language proficiency exists for the 
monolingual comparison group, the variation is insig- 
nificant for present purposes, In fact, it would be a 
simple matter to accommodate this variation within 
the model by setting or defining cut-off or criterion 
levels as a bandwidth .that .allows foi individual 
v aria tio rib, 



Average Ldttg\jige Majority 
"Sc&ie or Noffft 



Academic; 
Performance 



s** with majority achieve 

ment norm 



: - - - bo 

Llil^tibUo^loHeu 



100 



t\ fig. ,2. Hypothesized relationship ba^&ar^^aAsinlc ^rform&nwe 
• v<r " f •' • ' "'Vnd linguistic frof ieioriey ejjfnpareci t^;»xit or norn^^ore 
K ■ based on avmmgm language majority population 



Ait hough th^s^^stftent of j^Agl^h ldMgua^ p 4 ,.i. 
j Cheney is used in t-tgure 2 a& 'a predictor of Lchooi 
■ achievement - jji , mono lingual E i/g) i s h - s p e a k i n g sei 
tirigs , it provides no, indication of the probability ut 
success in differ4%t types optograms designed fur i he 
Ta&guage* rtjittpfify child The* b^sis of this problem 
was alluded- to in tfvf previous section xxCi d^finiiiuns ^ 
,. of bilinguafis^, In effect, it wa&nnplicanhht a given " 
level of proficreney ^Ti one language (tfte hom^ lan 
guage or English) could not be taken as indu.ati\e ol 
relative proficiency in a seco^c) language Thcrelo*c 
fof a full linguiaric picture t^^p^gaAied^ u w^Ji*y seem 
ueggssary to assess : prqfitierf^/fctv boih*ia%jAge& 
flftfco the -problerri of est#$li?iung entry aid Cah 
criteria, it wordd se^rn f%a§onabIe to extend hjiguie 2 
to include an assesstnent of English as desen^bd pi .; 
viously and the home language I lie in^oi po^jEitnm oi 
thq home language into the eUueru mo$tl twould be 
accomplished by simply i cheating ^l»c same pi ol,;^ 
described for English lfi^are 3 provides % graphic 
representation of ttie model ia wnieh Uie* nojm aeoie 
would now be descriptive, .fai> botft mijtfAit) and 
majority populations. -^V-! ^ 

It' should be nqlcd itet Figdr^W ^ as, derive i>) 
superimposing twd, separate graphs, -one representing 
entry and exit , criteria based qxi paglisti only, the 
secorjd representing an analysis fea&ed on home lan- 
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guage only. It would seem reasoqal^tWt*- a fully 
developed model should include both^^ther wise, the 
risk fo both type I and type II er^Mpccurs. 

;i 
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biigii*i. u.vb i ii ill i^'vy^ 
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and Home Laariia 
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Kiy 3 Hypothesised relationship d 
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yge »fj{t achievement 



A minor problem woulcra 
the two different achievement te$ 
could be handled by ensuring | 
same aeadfenije cbritent a^nd... 
to standard units In t±iii*way it wp.U 
plot achievement scores for English 
language on the same curve. As jia^t 
Hnglish-O.nly model, the imppsitioj^; 
gu^ge uipdel covers the same 
is. there is a linear lelaliock 
guislie pioiKieney 4Sld 

In Siipti iinpusiiigl 
^liOV^Q in higure 3 
beales ha^e been i eve 
higiu * 4 ! l lie curves 
oppObhi ui*e ..iiothci 



vbived in, 
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ting 
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home 
Sft of the 
fe home lan= 
gf^surnptioiis. That 
pa level of lin 
Ye menu 
language dimension 
e noted that the" two 
ib as dlusirated in 
IWu i clti llu nships die 
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in He luj 

1 aiigua^ 



..Milling t-'tii iCOieS for ia .JiUu, it WOUKl 

i. si, oc possible (o uet ermine (within the predictive 
limit, oi the model) where the chiid would have the 
best chance (i,e , the highest statistical probability) of 
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success in Hgure 4 examples ol loui Jill vii ( lypwa 
of ehildien are provided. Child 1 *hov** seoics of II in 
Eivglish and IV in the home language Clcaily. this 
child is mote proficient in the home language and 
would have the highest probability of success in 
classes taught in the home language Child 2, how 
ever, received scores of II On both English and home 
language, Thus, while this child is equally pioficicul 
(deficient) in both languages (bilingual?), a low piob 
ability of academic success would exist it the child 
weie placed in classes taughi exclusively m Lngiish ui 
in the home language but children *d this lypfc : pia.,e 
mem would have to take into account the chii^ 3 difti 
culty in separating the two languages and iff compre 
bending instruction piesenled in eithei language 
exclusively In this sense a bilingual placement would 
be for very different reasons than for children de- 
seiibed by examples 1 2, and 3 

Child 3 iceeived scries ol V in b<ni. L.. a ll&i. .n.u 1 1. , 
Loinc language This type of child, according to the 
model would have u high probability of suc^cls d 
placed in ellhei tuglish Oi home language classes, 
Finall) it lid 4 might be niisidcmif ied as bilingual 
through other procedures For the child receiving 
scores oi I on both English uud U*e ln>mc language, U 
would be inipoiiaiil to ieeogUUe the possibility ot 
needing aJdltloiial di.tii i ,o nude* SU, ad ineue lull \ V\ n } 
the ^hikl has reteKk.d uoas oil both ineasuit,s »udi 
catmg vik LUalij&fio linguistic aoiliiy inuihet language 
Such scores could he eApeeLed only lui intellectually 
letaided eillldicu >i t Oi those toi ^hiioj the ti&btsi 
mem pioccdijic n invalid K>. eMui LiuOlu nai wi 
oitiei itMJion^f f 

De \\ lla and i nCu,, ^ 1 *> ' o » , i * , , i v n , .,i 

1 / j A . ilu ( ci v allies', and 1 1 unm n i 1 K ) & i 1 u \ t ml J 
Vtuiouj aspeela of the above uunki end ,a desodied 
piesioualy genwlull) found suppn.i I**. liie model 
1 liese datu ai e\ ' ho evei limited . > \ dy kc\eial 
hundi.d ehdjjen and ha\e not imh.aej i.ont.ols io, 
developmental atJ uuhei individual diiieieil^es 

Under conli .*el to the C alifornia Stale Depai l ... 
kdUCaliou, th.et small seale suidlea (I)e ^ i 
( v i n antes and Oufn.if) 19/8) v\ ct\i t on inn.U,d U. i esi 
llit model Data va^il t.ntls eled ai a i.Uiiit>-;i *d ! h iol> 
ihioughou. C'aliloi ilia a lid Uiseyeial t Jl h e r si M ie:s jud 
were aual)twd vsu hin I he f \ aiu»:Woi K of llu model tn 
hiiel data *ve*e collected ai £1a djfl ,i ent : .diool ,di> 
iiUds in gAdes one thiongll iWel\t llu i.ift^, t ug L 
4y3r^ mi nt Scale* a.id slaudai Ji/cd i v .sts , f achieve 
mem jyn tending aiid lnatliernatica wei e a Jmmisieicd 
to ah ehildren participating in the study In all, 
appi OAiiuately ^00 ehildien wet e tested Data sa ei c 
pooled across grade, sex, and. in several eases, »cross 
site to satisfy statistical requirements A total of 18 

r 



scpui ulw uuut) des ^ vi e v uijdtiLiud Iht, analyses Uiwloded 
(1) an analysis of vaiiance ('ANOVa) to lest the hy= 
poihesized achievement difleieuwe across thediffeient 
levels e>f language pi ulicicnoy, (2) tests of linearity to 
examine the hypothesized straight-line (linear) rela- 
tionship between the two sets of increasing scores; 
and (3) u concclionai analysis to examine the similar- 
ity ol pattern between the two sets of scores, 

( )t the lb sepaiaiw analyses t_.onduclcd 15 Were 
t,nmd Uj nc ^ialisiieall^ biguific^nt and in dneel sup 
poll el the hit'dcl in only one set ol tluce aiialyses at 
one school did the ^ypoihesl^ed ieiationship lad to 
mateiiali^e t'lv.m tUcse lesuits it was concjuded that 
stiong suppoit existed for the model Because only a 
relatively small numbei ol children were tested and 
because other Iniillaiioua existed in die design ol the 
study, it was recommended that additional data be 
ceilleeled belong final pulley decisions were made 

\b ii hiiai no n uii the qc^sllwi! ul i,ntiy and cmi 
.ileiia H WOidd S»;eu, liilpOllailt It, dljCUSS ihc pi ob 
le/n of » uuipa i ability <A dlffcieut le^ts I hat is more 
thai» 40 lestb uf lango^^e exist tnai phi pol l to mea 
sure ^ai ious aspects of linguistic beliavior, bilingual- 
isui dominance pioficiency and so on 1 he pioblem 
arises from the fact that the scale values are different 

tui the dllleieni le^ls Whai this means In pra^llt.al 
ie^ns l„ lliai Some of die tcsu aTv, Vciy difficult (l c 
loW si.ilulli.al piObablhl) id ii .uiiC^l i sponge) oih 
Lis aie wasy, and s* uu I he establishment of 

eni.y ai*d C^il eilletla ^^i?.dii ilieiiioic be cofTIpio 
ini^U \}) tilt ailatdlli) ui $K nes 

I s\ -n \ ^ tji,, lolh. i<\ *. I lit ,i«idi. i..^ .i,. pryi, 

u ii ■ i i on, j>ai (< tnhl ) i.l JdU,i,m l^iij in fnst 

^otij . ih^ ol , 4 a 1 1 la i dl . ,.d ^.b Although 

ll i.5 tX t pi ueh svu.ilU the piotde, ui scale 

\ idl...a 11 u old 1 in i d j 1 \a 1th lhe p. .d>leln ol dlfleien = 
1 Hal dull, nil) 1 *el; iU \\Au iiij Din. i. an (1978) 
lia\ oifpose i Uu i . ol Jti»£,td o bli*,elol u,liui)&b as 
a n , ins (>) vil.u.li ii> \ di. blish a uble ^f » qui * alCi.cC 
ilu£ Aui.id ..en c (< vttjuai* ditfv i . ul language tests foi 

tiotl. xeuU \alue.i ,.nd dilihull) L \ els 

lx th», 1 . . 1 4 i l «!>,, u; .l..n Il si . .l.iiliM. I..,, i 1 

i , |; l litit j M O f 1 » 1 1 1 H ii I l« 1 in 1 1 1 i I 1 o 1 i i L \ . i | 1 „ 1 1 A l i 

Jisellbjn b) (4 tuieai f « i 1 1 4 Ion indeiefu.ts t/Ct eefl 
ii_, is »4>u, I 1 it i tiii. iti'di ^il t ) j simple * \^ i ^iep 
ni oCi S3 e- . .^hd :ilt u 1 a ihlj ai, uii.. p. ion In ihe tliist 
il, p te=i li i o f l.- , i w , uio t. t i. o . * \ erli. J i,« i h. ^ 4 me rf ^alw 
\ a lues a,? I setJi , s / st.Oi i s . w some ntliei »iO*mall/ed 
dl.il i ibuli ,>n I he ,i£eOnd step wouli be u) lonipule 
ihe iAiigulai bisect of tot II, c iCt. ( Cabioh llius dead ibiftg 
iwij diffeienl testy wl linguistic piolieiene) 1 his iela 
liotuhlp is de.jciibtd t>) the 1\ao lines showu iij higure 
5 foi te.ls called A and B 
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It should be noted in Figure 5 that tests_A and B 
provide slightly different regression lines. The dotted 
line between the two represents the angular bisector. 
This line represents the statistical best fit which would 
have the effect of smoothing out the differences 
between the two different approaches, 

The use of this procedure wQuld carry several 
advantages not readily apparent. For example, if dif- 
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Fig ^Standardized score uiiilo on idSla 
of linguistic proficiency 

ferent LesU -were equated in this* way, u w^ild 
possible to use one for pretest purposes and the other 
for post test purposes, thus avoiding the piobkm of 
learning effects that follow from the repeated admin 
istratjon of the same test, 

Tfie following recommendations are diieatd to the 
need to revise policy as well as to engage in research 
aimed at expanding the current state ol the an to 
reflect more accurately the needs of thef bilingual pwp 
ulation. These recommendation^ would include the 
following: 

1. That the state ^ons'Krei endy and ^nuiia 
based on che i uationship between hnguLtic pi o 
ficieney and academic achievement 

1 That the slate require the use of piuiuuu^ 
measures in the establishment ol entry and exit 
criteria 

3 That the state consider enliy and vMt ^lUciu 
along a single continuum thai is consistent foi 
all children and recognizes the fact that similai 
placement i ecommendations may be necessary 
for different types of children and foi different 
purposes (Thus, a child who is limited in En- 
glish and fluent in the home language may be 
^l^ced in a bilingual program for different rea- 
sons than would be a child limited in both the 

~ home language and English;) 

4. That the state include a measure of home lan- 
guage proficiency as a means^of reducing the 
number of children identified as bilingual who 
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are not proficient in either English or the home 
language 

5, That the state require that both language and , 
achievement data be routinely collected in any 
placement decisions and. that these data be com- 
pared to mainstreanr monolingual settings 

Over and beyond these initial recommendations, 
the currents state of the art is sufficiently limited to 
suggest the need for a research commitment aimed at 
addressing or examining: 

1 Entry and exit criteria that nuniinUc statistical 
error and provide an acceptable level gf statisti- 
cal probability that entry and exit decisions are 
correct 

2. The relationship between probability of success 
and different placement* decisions such as in bi- 
lingual or EngUsh-as-a-€econd=language programs 

t 3. The predictive validity of different entry and exit 
criteria and attendant measures across develop- 
mental, socioeconomic, geographical, linguistic 
(e.g., Spanish, Chinese, Portuguese, and soon), 
and other dimensions 
4 T he equivalence between different linguistic assess- 
ment approaches and devices claiming to provide 
indices of linguistic proficiency j 

ii^cgtcgatiuift amj bilingual Education Mandate 

The purpose ut this discussion is to review issues 
Uiat alfect one dimension of the educational place- 
ment process, i c, the effect ot desegregation require- 
ments on the provision of bilingual instruction. It is 
necessary to review legislative regulations that govern 
desegregation and bilingual instruction as to the pro- 
hibition Against racial and ethnic isolation in schools 
and classrooms oi within classrooms 

Issues related to school desegregation and educa- 
tional concerns ot the Hispanic community were 
vpiced at a confeicnce called by the National Institute 
of Education (NIE) in June, 1977, Of particular con- 
cern to the participants and the NIE were findings 
that (I j Hispanic student isolation was increasing 
whik bbek student isolation was deceasing in areas 
of the Southwest and in large urban cities in the East, 
and (2) Hispanic students werj overage for their grade 
level and were performing below their contemporaries 
in all academic subject areas (NIE conference report, 
1977) These findings are particularly distressing in 
their similarity to previous findings published in stud- 
ies : conducted by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights in 1971 and 1972 ancr statistical data reported 
in 1972 in the report of the LLS, Senate Subcommittee 
on Equal Educational Opportunity regarding ethnic 
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isolation of language minorities (U f S» Commission on 
Civil Rights, 1971 and 1972; and U.S. Senate subcom- 
mittee report, 1971), 

i Moreover, the Hispanic community's .disenchant- 
ment with the effects of the desegregation process as 
found in triethnic or multiethnic School districts was 
discussed as to its negative impact on Hispanic and 
other language minority children, In particular, the 
Hispanic community found that desegregation had 
often created an unequal situation by placing the 
burden of desegregation on minority students, par- 
ents, and instructional personnel; threatened * the 
existenee^or continuation of special programs designed 
to enable language minorities to receive bilingual 
instruction; and dismantled community control of 
local educational programs, Furthermore,- student 
dispersal for achieving racial desegregation under 
court order had often failed to take into account the 
educational needs of language minority students. Stu- 
dent and teacher assignments, ability grouping, and 
tracking practices had often served to jeopardize the 
needed concentrations of students to provide bilin- 
gual instruction. In addition, ambiguous and some- 
times conflicting requirements imposed by federal 
and state regulations had created confusion among 
educators and tension among parents. Available legal 
remedies, because of their limited nature, had often 
unwittingly precipitated desegregation without inte- 
gration; i.e M the physical dispersal 'of students without 
regard to educational reform in areas associated with 
the scope and content of instructional programs (J. C. 
Cardenas, 1977), 

In summary, the conference report stated the need 
to address the following: 

1, Clarification of the legal status of Hispanic and 
other language minority groups within the con- 
text of school desegregation undertaken as the 
result of court orders or voluntary efforts (Fer- 
nandez, 1977) 

2. Definition of acceptable student and teaehei 
assignments, ability grouping, and tracking piac 
tices as they affect language minorities 

3 Initiation of research to develop pedagogUui 
and linguistic rationales for student and teacher 
assignments that do not violate desegregation 
requirements (Roos, 1977) ' 

4, Initiation of research to determine the instruw 
tional benefits of integration; i.e., do bilingual 
students perform better or worse in a desegre- 
gated learning environment and under what 
conditions, in what subject-matter areas, and for 
what time periods because no research exists? 
(Gonzalez, 1977) 



5, Initiation of research to develop different class- 
room strategies and management models that ■ 
can be utilized in integrated settings, including 
the introduction of multieulturalism (Gonzalez, 
1977) * ^ . 

6, Initiation of ah analysis of various legislative 
guidelines to ensure that desegregation require- 
ments do not reduce or impair special program 
support for language minority children (J. Gte 

' m deoas, 1977) ^% 
1 Revival of the legislative intent of the 1968 Bilin- 
gual Education Act to fund demonstration proj*- : 
ects capable of replication and adaptation (Gon- 
, /ale/, 1977)' « % ' 

It is appropriate at this point to turn to a review of 
federal statutes and regulations governing desegrega^ 
tipn, bilingual education, and civil rights compliance 
enforcement, A review of these various regulations 
reveals that the concept of equal educational oppor- 
tunity is ill-defined because these regulations were 
4 formulated by and large along parallel lines to fulfill 
different although not mutually exclusive educational 
goals. However, little attention has been given to the 
potential conflict that would result from the intersec- 
tion of desegregation and educational needs of lan- 
guage minority children enrolled in triethnic school 
districts, Moreqyer, Teitclbaum find Hiller (1976), in 
their definitive treatment of bilingual education and 
the law, have pointed out that there are no reliable 
indiegs by which the courts can evaluate programs on 
the basis of equal benefits to students, a standard 
enunciated but not clearly defined under Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act, Thus, the courts are somewhat 
handicapped in fashioning relief considered equitable 
by all parties in a triethnic school district required to 
desegregate, Likewise, educators responsible for admin- 
istering schuol programs express dismay at having to - 
satisfy what appear to be conflicting programmatic 
and enforcement directives to desegregate and to pro- 
vide bilingual instruction (Los Angeles Times, 1976; 
New York Times. 1977). 

The following review will attempt Lu address those 
issues that create difficulties in making decisions 
which impinge upon the mandate iu desegregate and 
provide bilingual education 

The hqual Educational Opportunities Act of i974 
(hEOA; 20 U.S.C Sections 1701-1703), title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. Sections 
2000d-2001), and its implementing regulations of 
1968 (33 Federal Regulations 4956) and 1970 (35 ^ 
C.F.R. 11595) (I) prohibit segregation of students on 
the basis of race, color, of national origin; (2) estab- 
lish the obligation of school districts to take "appro- 
priate action to overcome language barriers that 
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impede equal participation by its students in instruct educational justification is not provided by a school 

tional programs ,f ; (3) prohibit the operation of dis- district, Bona fide ability grouping, on the other 

criminatory ability grouping and tracking practices hand, is allowed in instances where (1) placement in a 

on the basis of race, color, or national origin; and (4) grouping is predicated upon educationally relevant, 

establish specific conditions restricting the means by nondiscriminatory objective standards of measure; (2) 
which desegregation can be achieved (e.g.,. student , such grouping operates only as long as necessary; (3) 

busing), , / * grouping is designed to meet the students' special 

As an extension of the aforementioned regulations, needs and improves academic achievement and per- 
the "Task Force Fihdings Specifying Remedies Avail- formanee through the use of specially developed cur- 
able for Eliminating Past Educational Practices Ruled ricula and is taught by trained instructional personnel; 
Unlawful Under Lau w. Nichols'' (OCR, 1975) reiter and (4)' academic achievement and performance are 
ales the obligation of School districts to take affirma- validated by test scores or ot^ei reliable objective evi- 
tive steps to provide appropriate instructional programs dence indicating educational benefits *of such group- 
to LES, NHS, and 4 *bilingual students who are under- ing (45 C.F.R., Section 185 43), These regulations - 
achieving," Additionally, Section IV of the task force govern bilingual projects funded under Section 185,52 
findings prohibits diseriminatoty practices in r jequired (e), Subpart F, of the ESAA regulations as well 
and elective courses that result in racially or ethnically * In addition to satisfying general eligibility require- 
identifiable ability grouping and tracking of students merits, bilingual project applications must demon 
on the basis of language. Similarly, Section VI states rate that educational programs developed and imple ■ 
that "it is not educationally necessary nor legally per mented "shall provide for the participation of non- 
missible to create racially/ ethnically identifiable schools minority group students unless the applicant eonelusive- 
in order to respond to student language character!*' ly demonstrates that such participation will not con- 
tics as specified in the programs described herein [in tribute to the success of the program" (Section 185,52 
Section III- e.g., transitional bilingual education, [e]). M Moreover, applicants for bilingual project funds 
maintenance bilingual education, and*' multilingual must provide information with respect to (I) the 
multicultural education] and the implementation number and percentage of minority group children 

. [does] nut justify -the existence of racially/ ethni whose dominant language is other than English and 

cally isolated or identifiable classes per sc " who leceive primary language instruction of any 

Although Teitelbaum and Miller (l976) ha\c stated kund. the educational goals of such instruction, ^nd 

that the prohibition against racial and ethnically idejr the number of hours per day that such instruction is 

tifiable classes contained in the task force findings provided, (2) the extern to whkh minority group 

" . . du not lorbid maintaining existing bilingual children uic separated from minority group children 

educational pi ogranu in ethnically identifiable schools by or within classes for any part of the day for lan- 

which have not been created or maintained through gu^ge instruction or for purposes of ability giouping, 

unlawful piaetices, . they go* on to slate that: (3) an educational justification for such separation; 

1 }" _ t . u (4) the listing of instructional materials used for read- 

ihe thruit of desegregation IS tO oflei the same cdu \ \ . 6 .. . ' . 

canon to all students regardless of race or national f n & ^ruction m En S ll * h and lne pnniary language 

urigirv^eltablish identifiable . schools Even if the between, among, and within classrooms of schools 

creawHpfr such schools might he educationally sound, participating in bilingual projects, and (5) the extent 

it do^pHt pass muster under [he Constitution, cspc to winch the project meets the ^oai of hSAA lo pro 

gjjjtoy&hgn a system is found to be operating a segre vide instruction in areas other than language aits in* 

gllBf school and the mandate rs to desegregate them U a n integrated seating which includes the participation 

bilrnipU programs are to be, part of a desegregation ut , IO nnniion(y chiluien (185 54[e]) 

remedy, they cannot jeopardise the comi'* paramount ^ fcSAA lcgU i ailuiW arc f ar ll4UIV , pe crh. ti 

concern to integrate (pp 160 67) A, ^ ^ y[ regulatiun& or (hx Ubk force findings 

I Ike other iegislatn c mandates L?> A A K 4$ with 1 ^ F cc: 1 LO tnc prohibition against racial or ethnic 

1 55 e t scq ) establishes the obligation of school m% isolation However, these requirements arc nfither 
incis iO meet trie educational needs of lanfe||h based on any conclusive ^search findings nor rnea 
minorities and prohibitsyf^fial or ethnic isolff^fe^; sured against objective criteria Mather, a numBer of 
ESAA, as' amended under the Educational Anfend- assumptions nave been made with respect to (I) the 

jnents of 1974; disallows the assignment of studenft to ^existence and subsequent implementation of uniform 

Classes or within classes if it results in the separation bilingual instructional models; (2) the homogeneous 

'of minority group students from nonminority groups nature oi student linguistic proficiencies, (3) the exis- 

for more, than 25 percent of the school day and an °* tence of uniform criteria to assess the qualifications of 
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bilingual instructional personnel; (4) the availability 
of primary language instructional materials and the 
consistent utilization of these materials in bilingual 
programs; and (5) the existence of uniform language 
measures and assessment procedures to determine 
eligibility to participate in and exit from bilingual 
pro-ams. 

Additionally, the regulations are silent as to trie 
effect of student dispersal upon the requirements to 
^provide either bilingual or other instructional service* 
to language minority children ESAA regulations 
allow districts to apply for Waivers ut ineligibility 
(iS5\44) in instances wheie Title VI violations demon 
strafe that a district has failed to provide educational 
programs to language minority students and in instancfes 
where a district has engaged in ability grouping piac-_ 
tices inconsistent with 185.43(c)(1) of the regulations/ 
It is not certain, that the data have been evaluated on 
the basis of objective standards to determinae the eon 
sistency ui merit of the educational rationales which 
have been offered by districts to secure eligibility 

Similarly, ESEA, Title VII, legulations are silent a, 
io the impact of student dispersal on the provision ul 
bilingual instruction either as a consequence of deseg^ 
legation oi as a consequence of limited numbers of 
children of a particulai language group enrolled in « 
district Ahhough Title VII icgulatious piohibit "the 
isolation of childien of I h'bA by language ui ethnic 
background" (123 62[g]| 2J[ lij). a ,an be inLn.d ihdt 
waivers could be granted if M the applicant Jem- 

(JiiaUaLca that separation lu. , llic language lekln 
ing activities (oi a poului. \A iht school da 3 is 
essential to il.c a, 1ik. Vemeiil .*f Oie ^tupOSc^ of me 
Act" (12:> 1 3 [ b J > The icgulai.ui.3 st«u ihat me pat 
tlcipulion of LEbA students in i.ea^ &uCh «s music 
art, and physical education si all be pt ovided in iegu- 
lai classrooms (123 02 [ m][ 2]( ii]/" & 
10 summary, it is evident that L.d,,i t ,i 1 Jtftain.i. 
•»^By> e* ning desegicgduon and the pio\isayii uf insiiu*.. 
'4 tidri to language minorities require a serious reaoprai 
^ k sal. in relationship to the concept oi equal educational 
,V"<^pj$ri unity The icappraisal should include prctvi 
•.vision foi ifcscuich activities thai will generate equitable 
.^solutions to the issues that confront educational 
pi actitiOn*,rs 

State legisUiioi. ^iu* 4 .i,.J L.. \ B iibA ....j \ n 
1329 1 e^o^nized 4he need i* piovi te educational ,er 
vices tc^anguage minority sindciiti, a consequ 
California school districts are obligated to provide 
"bilingual learning oppoitunities" to each 1 ES stu 
dent (Education Code=Sectiun 52161), Moreover, this 
obligation encompasses federal legislative mandates 
to provide instructional services to LES students and 
to ensure against the separation of LES students in 



the biovision ot such services (Section 52l63[Qand 
Section 52167). 

Notwithstanding lltd^ici that the provisions of AB 
1329 and departmental guidelines have provided 
school districts with iflSof^ specific program direction 
in implementing bilingual programs, insufficient^atten- 
tion has been given to those issues concerning the 
impact of desegregatiori^ on the provision df bilingual 1 *, 
instruction in California It is significant, "however, 
that the State Pepartmem oi Education haa initiated 
step;, to develop and implement the bilingual Pro- 
gratn Quality Review instrument (PQR/J, which will 
gene 1 ale data that can be used to develop quality indi- 
cators and assist in developing descriptions of bilin- 
gual programs as implemented in classrooms (Lopez 
and Ceivanjtes, 1978) Unfortunately, the PQRJ does 
not address the impact of desegregation on the provi- 
sion of bilingual progiams and the quality of these 
programs The pieliniinary findings of the PffRl 
demoiisliaie thw continuing need for research in all 
five component* Io tins extent the HQRI offers a 
meuiaimm wheicby the research n^eds a^socidt^d 
with the effects of desegregation can be incorporated. 

The preceding discussion attempted to review edu- 
. ^lioiuil issues allectiflg Unguage minorities and their 
pai tlcipatioii in bilingual instructional piugiam* in 
\hkz cosiicxi ol d^egiegainm and its impact upon euu 
Ldtiunal placement decisions "Which Influence the 
scope and composition of progiams designed to meet 
the at ademic and linguist!,: needs of 1 ES students. To 
liiiL CAteut it can be concluded that specific research 
in tiiis area has n,>\ been initiated in spile of congres 
siw.nal rcconHih.iidutious and cuunnunity ^concerns 
and thai the absence, ol edu :atiunaj research has 
icMined ii» th* inadequate definition and application 
ui the coku ept ot equaledueational opportunity as it 
pciUhis to educational needs *#l language minOiiiy 
iJuldfcn 1 iiUs research needs 1 u Le initiated W> assess, 
whethei cMsiihg legulations go ,-i ruing progfkmiTOlic 
and enf jrceineni requirements aie able to demon 
sttfate that gqual neatment and equal benefits have < 
aCCiii^d to language minotU) L,hildiei 4 It is ciitical. 
theicluie. i fiat _resea*ch be unJci taken iu ^inuilate % 
equitijijie t.ducutional ahciikatiw a tiiai v <U issist poli- 
cy inakcis and educational pwit.iitu>!,ci s m mtiking f ^ 
sound edaCtsth,ual placement decisions that will not 
inirlnc^ upon the language minority child's .,cee^ to 
paiticipaiiun in bilingual iuai/nuioiial pitf^iain^ 

In vieu of ihese conclusions the following recOm 
.iieiiOations are offered, 

1, Revise the PQRl ei itciiu 1, nicluJc viditatiaiis 10 
school sites whicii have feusr thali five bilingual 
classrooms as & means of identifying quat^ty 
indicators for individualized instructional pro- 

\ 
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grams provided for students who are not repre- 
sented in the major language groups or are widely 
dispersed throughout a district at various grade 
^ levers, 

2. Expand the scope of the PQRl to examine the 
variety of grouping practices, in bilingual pro- 
grams in the context of desegregation require- 
ments and student and teacher assignments, 

3. determine the efficacy of using magnet schools 
to provide bilingual instruction either in response 
to desegregation court orders requiring student 
dispersal or in , response to the need to create 
instructional alternative! For students of the 
same language group who are dispersed through- 
out the district but fall within three consecutive 
grade levels, 

4. Revise the PQRl or 'utilize the* A-127 form to 
gather data on districts receiving ESAA funds 



^for the' purpose a pf conducting a survey of abyky 
grouping policies and practices in integrated 
settings^ J 

5; Develop, on the "basts of data analysis of infor- 
mation gathered through the PQRl or A-127, 
legislative recommendations or department guide- 
lines that establish standards for making class- 
room, class, or school assignments: . 

6, Request that a meeting be convened— among 
the Office of Bilingual, Bicultural Education, 
California State Department of Education; the 
U.S. Office of Bilingual Education, Division of 
Equal Education Opportunity; arid the "U.S. 
Office for Civil Rights to attempt to clarify 
issues, identify strategies-, and rgcommend amend- 
ments to existing regulations. 
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Bilihgual Education for the 
English-Dominant 



3 



■to. 



Language 'Minority Student 

Richard Barrutia > " 

With the assistance of the following panelists: 



Henry F, Dalton .-. - " 
Mirta Gonzalez Feinburg 
.Gustavo Gonzalez 
Tracy Gray 



Introduction 



Bilingual education may be defined Ss a process 
through which the home language of the student is 
used 3s a- medium op instruction for conceptual devel- 
opment and cognitive growth. Educational institu- 
tions have recognized the value of such an instructional 
approach for the non-English-speaking (NES) sti^- 
dent and. the limited-English-speaking (LES^ student, 
The educational needs of these identified 3 students are 
partially" being met through such federally funded^, 
programs as ESE A Title t Title VII, Title I\MC ? 
Emergency School Aid Act -/Bilingual (EsAA), and^ 
Vocational Education (Part J, subpart 3) 4 Cerifein 
California sUte legislation,i*AB '65 (197^ f SB 164r 
(19V7), AB 132? (1976); and AB 2284 (1972), specifi- 
cally addresses the edugjuional needs ^pf LES/NES *? 
students. 1 B e 9 fi 

- California has a significant number of students . 
whose educational needs are not being met through 
the present educational systSrn. TJie Eriglisfi domi-, 
nant language minority (EDLM) student is the one 
who has been much forgotten and, indeed/ neglected. 

The, EpLMjtuderit js ^defined, f or the^purposes of 
this chapter, as the student who- has varyihg degrees^ 
of fluency in English, possesses receptive abilities and 



a lirmted^egree of "^fodiSSive"~slcills = in ,a language 
other thaa English, reflects many of the cultural' 
aspects* of the community of the language other than 
English, and may be achieving or underachieving in 
the present educational system.* 

The EDLM -student may be further described lin- 
guistically as being at some point on an X language 
continuum ranging from limited receptive (limited 

'See Appendix B for a brief description of Calif of ma lefpalation affecting 
bilingual education, - 1 ■ -> A,t H 



Antoinette Shen Metcalf 
W. L. Nicholl / : 
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Donaldp Thomanh' 



underbjariding) to barelv receptive (some understand- 
ing), The expressive^SKills (ib|lity tq epjnmunicate 
oClly) in the ^language may be limit^,tp functional 
vocabulary and the simple gr^mmaffcal structures. 
Proficiency in ifthe ^ language will be minimal. In too 
rtfany cases, such students Wecome<ffustrated r nega- 
tive, dissatisfied- and eventually express their anger or 
hopelessness ^ withdrawing from - the educational 
setting and dropping jSrUt of school. The more obvious 
of these^isenchanted students* are those who become 

^gnrh statistics^ the frustrated .elementary and high 
school dt Spout.. Harflervto deteet-and potentially 

fe greater in number are^the students who manage to 
hang off but never reach their full potential through 
lack of adequate programs that are sensitive to their 
social, historical, and linguistic needs, ' - 
These are the students , whose home language 
should be maintained or restored through substantive 
changes in the curriculum and methodology to include 
added dimensions 'of auditory comprehension in the 
X language. These students need teachers who are 
sehsitivef to different heritages and cultures. They 
need a program that will nurture and enhance cultural 

"individuality, hacrFstuderirne^ 
feel good about ofoelf) as*a valuable, contributing 
member of th^e larger society. The :stu|f|^t needs to 
develop unique skills that will dignify hiS 6r her being 
and tfiat will better enable him or- her to achiey^. eco- 
nomic, sdcial, ajid political success, ^ - i 
This chapter described the history^of legal Jfeglect^ 

'that has plagued the EDLM student; the rationale for 
the establishment of an EDLM program; the- educa- 
tional value of such programs; and the psychological, 
social, political, and econdmic significance tyhich could 
result. ^ , ^ ^ - 
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Although certain portions of thir chapter c ontain - 
specftlc references to the EDT^T(Spajaish) student* i'tT 
is the, intent of the author and panel that the sami 
underlying principles and issues apply equally to 
other language minority gnoups^such as Chinese, Fil- 
ipino, Japanese, Korean, Portuguese, , Samoan, and y 
Vietnamese. There is a commonality of educational 
needs which transcends linguistic social and historical, 
"dtfferenc^ 

addressed, : • ■•"= . " , v „i-' 

■ V - Needs of the EbLM Student , 

English domift|int language minorify^ctidents^re 
ose school-age children in California who are orally, 
proficient (fluent) in at least phV variety of English 
and at the same timetjiave significant contact arid' 
identification with a minority linguistic background, 
This group consists primarily of second and third gen-V 
eration ethnic Americans; that is,- the children ahd T 
grandchildren of non-English-speaking immigrarfts* , 
A part of this group consists of immigrants who use 
English as their primary means of communicati^T|. 
Another part of this group consists of dominant 
English-speaking individuals who come from an eth- 
nic community where another language is maiigamed'.-',. 

Thtf EDLM students are those students who vfere 
identified in the 1977-78 homgrianguage survey (man- 
dated by AB I329) f as having^ primary or home lan- , 
guage other than English and who were determined to 
be fluent English speakers (i;e., fluent in English but 
'either limited in or a nbnspeaker of! the home lan- 
guage). This would include both Lau students (under- 
achieving students of thp above described backgibund) 
and non-Law students (achieving at grade level in the 
English* language curriculum), k 

Existing legislation favors programs that address 
the needs of LES/NES individuals, Yet, the nature of \ 
the identification process and the type of language* 
assessment instrument employed systematically exclude, j 
the EDLM student from participation in bilingual 
education programs. When this happens, a dreadful V 
lo^s of language skills takes place. Thip is especially 
evident at-the high-school level,- where bilingual edu- - 
eatidn is practically nonexistent Legislative consider- 
ation must be given-to theTmassive-numbc^o^DLrM^ 
students who, by the time they leave high school, have 
lost all of their home language and even their recep- 
Itive skills. ;• - \ 

B Four aspects of the EDLM student to ^e consicf- 
ered here are; (l^the school; (2) the law^(3) linguistic 
factors; and (4) sociopolitical 'factors. 

The School 0 

\ For the pi<jst pa,rt underachieving EDLM students 
have been essentially treated (torn a remedial approach 
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in thpbasip skills;- and I the spciqdulturftl linguistic ■^; ; ! 

aspects ^01 the whole- person Ka^BieeirignoreH-J^^ 
/EDLM students' enter school ^it h a Sftbstantiiljb^ck- V 

ground of experience representatwfe of thein socibcul* /■ 

tiiral linguistic ambience. The aciwmng i|E^^student 

has been overiookedT , ; • > , A 

■ The EDLM student A be£omes ? 4bst' bet 

worlds'; The dominant society classified 
"studenrasa^membero^a-minority-becanse) 

ltfgieai identifiers^ patronyips, and £t>ei6eultura 
"tiges. Yet, the minority groupsTrpm which the EDlS 

students draw their experience reject them accorc 



ation of the English 
e EDLM students who 
l^hniominant language, 
so it the expense b; 
ltureV 
is provraed fojrj 
tudents becaus< 

ts,> however^ , , • 
^ for funding ' 




dents but also 



'"aftjcs, classi-,j< ■ 



personnel 



fo their v degree, of 
d ominant cultural pat 
Completely embrace 
and cultural patterns gen 
losing 'their, home, languagj 
An adequate educational 
regular students and special 
of special funding. The EDBj 
have been lost or neglected iq,- 
The school consists of npf 
administrators, teachers, inst^j 

fled ftaft and other ...e^rtl^^^^^ v ; ^ 74 , . , t - ,,. r , vr , . 4 
And the efforts of alfetties^ pec^^yq^fend ; upon the*-//" 
total curriculum, ^;> f / - ^J*Z< i s p -■ -* • . 'M 
i Administrates^ ^ 
i leaders; of :tl^^ho^;T^^ ^ttep^icajly^: 
responsible ior;^ ::schobl's ;> 

facility an'd; Jwdget; for jthe xoordihaii^iypf com- " 
munity, staff^and student ^ relations; for^tw^imple^ i 
^mentation of dij^rfcH state, 1 land federal ^^grarns arjip' 
mandates;" anq^Hor^lie eyaluation^^ersonheh \. v 
Administers '^p^^Q^found^^ys to jmplement^ ]> 
an effectives idin^fici^^. of if)LM students and ~" 
ai^Mnent '^^flieir ^eeds.^d^rftstrators recognize 
Pprobl^s;^;^foaWy^ dpcipline, and taro^fess i- 
Ife exhibited,; by Ihe Underachieving studerit^Aut 
^»^^^nerall^l|fe/ineffectiyd in developing approaches 
* ^^^rbvidmg-f^ihe needs pf such stiScl ents. - ;L - v ' 
; ffi^here are; very few ethnic minority a^minis^tprs 
*wiih whom k the ED^M si^^^an identify. ^Maffy 
^administrators 
with language mlhority students. K v " 



... 



- — --Teachers gene|ally-are-looked-upon-a^-^ 
the middle class iexperience%nd. standards ^hat^r- 
their background: The majority of te^chers^are^pmii- ^ 
ucts of teacher training institutions which^es^pe 

a and emphasize a middle class tradition^I^igprSkch^ 
to teaching, Ethnic and language minority^ students.! 
often are discussed only superfluously. Their cultural* 
differences, value systems., familial structures, se^Jt 
roles, language skills, and socialization practices often 
are not taught in the teacher training curriculum. A,s a a 
result, teachers are not equipped to meet the needs of 




S6 




'•'i*?^. prevail anidng. most teache N 




%it^' little tolerance or 



V £ ! =\ 'Widerst^iidinraf ike linguistically or culturally diffar- 
" vv^ erttv student (kq^ EDLM),; rN' 
.V / Teacher "assessment of- .st.Udph^s is limited to those 
skill? "dervdoped through formal learning experiences 
-A * s Within ths context; of white middle class society with 

takes ^ladeHrt the hpme ^nd commu- ; 
jt5L'Nl %student. Thus, underachieving 1 
EDLJfr* ^tutl^nts^ continually '.^fe being ^programmed ■ 
; , • % for feiJxire^jpugji^ 



i 



This. U ^peciallv .true tff . the EDpvi stUdeV|t^;\v1icr : s 
;;;dfteh^ddvnojt rela^? tp the system anO;ehgps^td;r^ 





;jrig activities, bpth planned 4hd -unplannedvthat tdke ^ v 
^laae^rtMn-the-Bohflnes 
academic curriculum is ^ased ^n English language; - J # 
Efc)*L M c st$(den,t : . with ,recep rive; lani . j", 



it ^ep^ted ^ Jack of . success in the . 
'pye^eirt %duc^ti6nal>''spt^h; - § :\ " . /7 ; .:° vf c' : - f ^ / 
I . Certifica^e'd "support pf rsonnerii^clude counselors, 

/ ,/piydhpipe spe- * 

* ^ V; ^eial education teachers;^nd - Jitir&rans* Nearly, every- 
# * thing thaJ : deScabqs thfe teaqher apphe thecertifr- 

the 

*: r ; ;4 nature of ^servideff pr6v^ided io L .ED t^vd students, con- 
y V«:?" ^actg $Vith cert$ca|ecj .personnel? can be -even more 
•y ' t ; . exit iqal • *tcf t he^e students/ vFor . the ' fno£t part, the ■• 
-> ^ERLM^tidgnt ha$ nqj beejrr considered senously as a ; 
I* fi:- umb^e |ntity, A minimum of effort ha,s bpen rnade to 
iv' V WrV| 4 thesgj^tudeftttf otHer tha n grovi^fe corjipensatory _ 
v ? -y^' r or. romed&l-type ^services .available to; the general ptu-: 
dent' population 'Thi^ a • 

^4 JaekoifU 

v y 4w : ^i^ically f and culturally (liffdrerit' gtudent^ ; ' ' ■ /' 
■ |> iristructi^nal J aidbs general rjersbns who. ) 

'irV%6st sensitive to the EDLM student. They;usually ^ ' 
^ |n the community serviced by the school Bixd 
Soften' represent the same language^ minority group as ; 
1 jtfe .EDLM student. Since they live locally, they 
become the best liaison between the school and* the », 
^community and, even. more importantly, the family of 

ip. Bt)LM student. : .U most instruc- ] 

"'tljjjtetf aitfes' are categoricaliy funded, and their attend 
\, tip^U liniited to those students withiji a particular 
" 4 prograh^, {hus excluding the. EDLM student. ^ 
' The aides "gre expected to' assist the teacher, rein- 
force skills, teach small groups^ and perform a myriad 
- number ^of^ othe^.t^ 

aides seldom are prbperJy trained, arid their potential 
i#isjiQt fully rievdopeo^ The aide cbuld be very instru- 
Rental in meet^lgfhe social, cultural, and linguistic f 
IneeHs of the E0]^Mtudent ^: 

Members or^he ctassif ied jtaff, consisting.of secre->> y 
Stories, clerks, custodians, cafeteria workers* gAjunds-^ 
keepers, and rrpintenance persons, often are in an 
enviable position' as regards students, These staff - 
members may serve as model representatives for the 
language minority groups. As classified employees, 
they have contact with students in nonthreatening 
types of situations where the student feels free to com- ; 
municate^ith the person. In this way, a great deal of 



iciencv. The EI 
guage* skills in* the s^tpiid^lapguage and rf^nctiohall : 
linguistic skills in English may. experience. '.difficulty 
operating, withi^ . t^is c^aifiyfe* fcamewpri^ v They f 
often are^finmotivatcd By the curriculum. Thel^^k'of * 
achi6vement gaged-, bypfailure t6 4 piogVess < aca(J|mi-. 
cally prompts compen^atory-tyjler programs wJ^ch 
perhaps may' n ot be ..wa r ra n ted* Ep|lish dominantjlarj^v 
guage -minority stifdenfs,jisu^lly are^mu0h rh6re.aware^:>. 
:df the realities of ^fliwival in ^ifuouf^id^rbrld. Jph^y ^ 
generally are cpnceVhetf with the imir^^a^ )nece^£*y?fe 
ties of life and thus ^e'mfq^al^lue in the/eKi$ting 
traditional cur riculum f y Tfi^ ? schools ^teed p^feallb 
changes that reflect^tfte reality, of ^e ? E©LM A student 
ahd imp jenaent a more Jeriririvje^rrwular program of* 



study. 

th^ Law 

V "The concept of bilinguil e< 



A- 



Ition 



|i%een advanced 
"federal andptate legisla-;; 




i ri|\aplcific m addressing 



•4 



^Jtirough court decisions' 
ftopv While such legislati 

needs arid recommending - ins^ruciiona&servTces for? 
the LES/NES students, no pro^fepns^Tiave -been . , 
Jmade for the E^LM students.. The . "-- j 

iUustFate the dilemma ^ced b^|ie,EI^M individuals ^ 
as their educational needs are^|||t .being raovided fprv;; foi 
bv either federal or state 4 legisiatiqij.%* M ^ k. - ' / 

, Federal legislation.. The : 'ii|t(ti^^eleral legislation; 

providing for the implementation W e^uca- i^. fr 

tion programs Was enacted in ^968 (Bilingual Educa,- 
' tion Act, Public liw 90-247)^ 

were those .•. children who : come from ^nvwon- Vt 
V ^entsT^whef e7tK^ B 

. English ^ Amendments enacted in i§f4 el® orated o^ 5 
^the earltertffinition of the target group by de^scribin^ r 
as eligible for participation the following: t ' , 

. , . individuals who have difficulty speakilig and 
standing instrtiction in the English' la nguage by reason W 
tftair being: (1) individuals who were not born in the . 
^United States; or (2) individuals whose dominanj "lan- 
guages are other than English. 2 .■; ... '. : , % , . . * , .f* , .if 



^Dominant language" is defined ai the language most relied upon for 
communication in the home; M nalive language" is the language normally 
. used, by the.chiJd or by the parerjts of the child (Bilingual Education Act, 
Public Law 93-3S0, and aecompani^g rules and regulations. Federal 
Register, Vol 41, 114, July. 11, 1976%^ 
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6 




11 



re 



developed t*y Jtfepffi&^KiCiY^Rights set forth defi- 
: nitioni Teg-ardihg the fiopnjatiijft in. need of bilingual 
education. The pi inUu^Jt^gui^ concern,^ to .what 
1 digree the student Makes lise^f^ non^Engliih lan- 
guage as his or f her ' prij|iarffirftptte --language. -The ; v 

^%-reho6rs- \\isU uUiQn^O^^ram is to be modi-.; - 

td,ae%rrfm^ such linguistic 



fied to 



. characterises ' J^^^^^M^m federal man- 
dates m&ke :^Jel^n^iogy ; th^ is -arbitrary, / 



3 ^ atnbiguouis; ^p|J 
^ Vili^gene 



£ variance with that used by 
'thing remains very clear: no 



-: -TV-; 



^tt^rnpf haj^l^P^rt^or^s currently being made) to 
^ v ^ the English dominant 



Bilingual Edu- 

: caiWft^t^ 97-4 ;^rh4'es prdvisioOTor " i , - ^ ^ ""^^ ^^^^ 
^ A4k^W^nrn| nt /limited , degree ; ..of children 

t^Hd^up tfr o^third of the class to be fluent English 
h s^ekik^ s * 1 ^ hffl .^stances, however, the fluent En- 
^^1^ ^i^l^rs arel involved only as an after^^ghj ?i 
iffil^^^if&^h^population^ for whom the prograrn 
^^s^^^odrfpr ' in ; whose interest the program is 



pi|hfcd. The needs of the English domi- 



¥ nant laj^g^agllfitinority student thus remain to be 
' : ' Califqmm kgislation. California probably has the 



i^Wl^^st!^ population in the nation.. And the 



itors are hearing more from constituents 



who seethe need for bilingual education, 



^ v,,iu...,i..w *English^onl^ instruction^ was removed 
^ from-fii^ education statutes in California, supporters 
%of ^firigual education began to gather Momentum for 
the priactment of bilingual legislation, However, their 
efforts generally resulted in legislation that addressed 
solely the needs o# j tihe LES/NES students, 
j ;*The Bilingiial Education Act of 1972 (AB 2284) had 
; 5 ^defined children of limited-English-speaking ability as 
- \, f those "children who speak a language other than Eri- 
;t ^-, glishin their home .environs 

bit of performing school wolrk in English than in their 
i_ ; ^ .^^^y^a^uage-" -The-Bilingual Educatiorr^Act-of 



^iripate^ whe 
English is used". : ; v , ^ . 
' v The EDLM student was not even mentioned in any 
V of the following legislation: AB 1 16 ( 1972-1975); AB 
2284 (1972); AB 893 (1975-1976)* AB 1329 01976); and ;" 

^A"|:65 : ('i977>.;-'y.; r ^r ' ■. 

Assembly Bill 1329 provides tor the inclusion of the 
niuent-bnglish-speaMrig (JKES) student in a^ state- 
funded bilingual prograrn. Specifically, M no more 
: than two-thirds of pupils enrolled shall be limited- 
English-speaking pupils'* (with aV 10 percent variance 
being allowed in schools with a high percentage of 
/ such students). Both the federal and state laws cite 
that in no event is the primary purpose of the pro- 
gram to teach a foreign language to FES students. 
, - The Calif ornia law further specifies that, in order to 
participate in a bilingual program, FES students must 
be functioning at grade level in all English language 
IKilIsr^ptfs |)fo visioii legally excludes "Lap students," 
that is, .students in Lau categories C, D, and E who 
are underachieving academically, from participating 
in bilingual programs. At the same time the Lau 
" remedies of the federal government specify that it is 
not legally permissible to create racially or ethnically 
identifiable schools or classrooms. This provision 
would preclude voluntary participation on the part of 
FES students of ethnic minority background, where 
the school population has available for participation 
a sufficient number of nonethnic minority English 
speakers. - ' " • 

In California the FES students of a linguistic 
minority background are legally excluded from fed- 
eral and state bilingual programs unless they are not 
achieving at grade level and are already in a racially 
isolated school where no nonethnic minority English 
speakers are available. In other words, as far as possi- 
; bie there is to be a ratio of no more than two-thirds 
LES/NES students to one-third FES students of non- 
ethnic minority/ nonracial minority (i.e., category D) 
background. When not enough category D students 
are available, FES students of- the linguistic minority 
' can be included, byt only those who are functioning 
"argradeTevel (inlhe monolingual Eng^ 

Such laws are untenable given the linguistic reality 



1976, in amending and expanding the 1972 legisla- 
tionj designates as limited English speaking those 
u pupils who do not have the clearly developed English 
language skills of comprehension, speaking, reading 
and writing necessary to deceive instruction only in 
English at a level substantially equivalent to pupils 
whose primary language is English." The term "limited 
English speaking 44 in trlis legislation includes nqn- 
English-ipeaking individuals "who communicate in 
their primary language only or who communicate in 
English at a level v^hich does not enable them to par- 



of California and the nation. The EDLM "students 
have been a neglected part of the. population for too 
long. These students, like all others, have every right 
to equfil educational opportunities within .legal and 
educational realities of diir society, including partici- 
pation in bilingual education. 



Linguistic Factors 

The EDLM student population is Che largest linguis- 
. tic minority in schoortoday. These 'EDLM students 
Include those who have gone through regular educa- 
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^tiorialT?TOgram^ 
fi^jd as jLES/NES or balanced bilinguals,. placed in 
bilingual education programs with transitional object 
tives, an<d subsequently forced, out of these program's 
after a certain proficiency was ^jui red in English. 
/•^Linguistically, the EDLM students include both 



4: 



"spwk~eTS T (th"OTe^wh 

skill in X language but lac^r have np#SWeloped the 
speaking skills). These in^iduals generally respond 
in English to Spanish d^oufse. (See Figure 2i) ; 



^receptive bilinguals andTiniited.X la ng u age s pea ke rs . 
Receptive bilinguals ajs those' who have listening 
comprehension skills in X language. These dhildren 
generally respond in English to X language discourse. 
Limited X language speakers are thQ.se who have a 
minimal proficiency in X language. ' ? , 

Academically, the EDLM students fall under two 
categories: achievers and underaehievers, Undera- 
chieving students often have varying degrees of profi- 
ciency in the English language even though they have 
been assessed as functional in the English language 
_and readyjor English instruction. . Present assessment 
procedures have air too often ^not determined the 
degree of proficiency in the English language but 
pimply the fact that the student was able to respond 
adequately to a few questions. In trying to m^ake the 
proper language choice for a group of students, the 
teachers and administrators generally have neglected 
to assess both linguistic and cognitive development. 

On a cultural level, many achieving FES students 
have been given the opportunity to further develop 
their reqeptive or minimal skills in the language of 
their culture. Full human development requires thai 
individuals be given^fne opportunity to develop them- 
selves to their fullest capacity. Linguistic and cultural 
restrictions fri fact hinder the learning process as they 
lead^to the frustration, alienation, and inhibition of 
the student^ 

An EDLM student may be either of the following: 

L A student, who -has gone through the regular 

* education program, v ; 

2. A student who was initially classified as LES/ 
JMES balanced bilingual, who was placed in a 
bili^gjial education program with transitional 
objectives* and who was moved out of program 
" — - fhe~X lanjguaW^a^^^ - 
acquired in English. (See Figure L) 



Receptive 
Bilingual 



Limited . X 
Speaker 



•,. j Fig. 2. Composition of . the EDLM student 

;«...,., ........ ' =- •, , . ., ' .' '....'.= ■. ...... 

The EDLM student may be either an achiever or an 
underachiever. (See Figure 3.) - 

, - -EDLM ■ -~- 



Achievers 




Receptive Limited X 
Bilingual Speaker 



Underachievers 



Receptive Limited X 
Bilingual Speaker 



Fig, 3, Structure of^aohieving groups 

Members of an X cultural group may include 
receptive bilingual students, limited -X-s pea k i ng stu- 
dents, and FES students. Fluent-English-speaking 
students who' identify with X culture and X language, 
although they may have no skills in the X language, 
should be allowed tq develop X|Ianguage on cultural 
grounds, (See Figure 4*) 




LES/NES/Balanced Bilingual 

Products of Bilingual 
; „ Education Program 

Regular Education Program 



EDLM 



Fi^, 1 Structure of LES/NES balanced bilingual programs 

English dominant language minority students include 
both limited X speakers (those* who have a minimal 
proficiency in X language) and receptive bilingual 



\ ,. Limited X Receptive Balanced . - 

,t * Speaker Bilingual Bilingual 

/ * . • . 

<* ' •*'•• % - 

Fig, 4, ^Structural cultural identification of the EDLM ftudent 

Such considerations provide strong support fdf the 
inclusion of EDLM students in bilingual education 
programs and indicate clear justification for a read- 
justment of values, laws, and academic thrust where 
this groun is concerned. The linguistic nqeds of the 
EDLM ffijudentf can best be summarized in the six 
points tftijt follow; 
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U Some LES/5jES balanced bUingual ^tudents ; are ; . 




A 



pfogram after a certain number of years, T&pre- 
vent loss of skills* such students should be 
allowed to maintain their native/ home language 
»ey eh after they can perform adequately in an 

-English-curriculum. / - 

Those, students wit h* receptive skills or with 
limited X language skills,.who have been part of 
the regular program, must be allowed tb; restore 
and develop those skills throughbilingualedu^P 

tion. - . ■ / _ . /■'..=.,..■■• ■■• 
Underachieving EDLM: students 'may have been 
misclassified by aii assessment process - which 
through simplistic methods classifies LES stu- 
dents as dominant/ fluen^nglish speakers, This 
category may. also include underachieving EDLM: 
students *who in fact can function in English;. |h 
these causes language,, is obviously^not the sole ' . 
cause of underachievement. When a student 
develops a receptive skill and experiences suqg^ 
cess in X language, his fit her; self-concept and 
motivation are improved;^. ^ V • 
'Students who arc identified with X culture but 
are not proficient in X language have been 
denied the opportunity to dev§|bp v an important 
aspect of 4hat culture; Granted i^that numerous 
social factors have contributed to this loss or 
limited ability, it rests with the school to restore, 
and help develop these lost, receptive, or limited 
skills to produce an integrated individual and to 
strengthen the family unit on a cross-generational 
level.. ' ' ; 1 

Acquisition of a second language is considered 
an enrichment for many students. It" is^ all the - J 
more, significant to offer this enrichment oppor- 
tunity , to EDLM students who are proficient in 
English and achieving at grade level since they ' 
have these receptive or linilted skills. 

University program administrators are again 
focusing" on foreign langua§|^U a requisite for 
admission. To prepa re f or college admission, 



grams still remain. Some of these obstacles are socio- 
*p-olitrca^ 

attitudes which must be corrected; :/ . , ^ ,1 ;.. 

y At least two groups stand , in opposition to the 
underlying principles of bilingual educati^|i^ .These 



groups include but are not limited" to the etrin'ocehtrist 



and the acculturafetr 



'minority students ^p } uld deve^pp their latent 
receptive and limi^lBjyrX la ngu age ski lls., Biliri-. 
gual university graduates would be able to relate 
7 to, cammunicate r with, and represent the needs 
and desires of their cultural groups, in all spheres 
/ of spciety: 

*" . 

^Sociopolitical Factors . 

Even with the existing legislation favoring certain 
bilingual education programs, a number of obstacles 
that inhibit the proper implementation of these pro- 



The ethnocentrists consider any variation oHalter- 
nativTlo the dominant ^mainstream of thfe North 
American culture to be inferior. They argue that EJjft: 
glish is superior to other languages.and that* American 
folkways and customs are supefi^r to their foreign 

[ counterparts This ^roup forms its opinions- from aif 
ethnocentric base. There is ample, evidence that nb 
language or culture of the world s is superior %6 
another, nor, for that matter, more" complex, more 
.simple, or more primitive. . { \ 

The acculturalists base their argument oh the 
assumption that linguistically different children 4 will 
not achieve academic success or proficiency in En- 
glish unless English is the only medium of instruction 
for the entire curriculum, These views sometimes are 
expressed by minority groups- themselves, - ;.,:>:. 

Some ^minority parents argue, for instance; that 
their children will leari^ enough of their own language 
in the home. These parents feel that their children 
should learn English in school because that is how 
their economic success and social mobility will be 
most promptly realized. Parental fear that English 
wiil not be learned is understandable given that, in the 
past, English dominant minority children were not 
receiving a sound knowledge of reading or writing in 
English. -There is evidence, however, that the aca- 
demic success of these minority groupj has fallen' 
below, that of others in spite of the years of traditional 
monolingual (English) instruction. As a consequence 
the need >>for ^bilingual education became evident 
throughout the 'nation but unfortunately for the 
EDLM student it\has not yet been recognized. 

The parent can be helped to understand how En- 
glish production, both reading and writing, can be 
enhanced through ^ilingualprograms. Before this can 

^happen, however, -there_,must\ be assurancc-that. the 
bilingual education program^ is truly bilingual, not 
monolingual as has been thecase in the past. The two 
languages-are not mutually exclusive, In truly bilin- 
gual programs, students will not learn their home lan- 
guage at the expens^ 6f En|lish but rather will leaVn 
English better, moving from the known to the unknown. 
Just as* the student enjoys? early success in the lan- 
guage arts, the bilingual child will also experience 
early success in self-worth in other areas of the curric- 
ulum when the home language is the medium of 
instrflCction (Balasubramonian and others, 1973), > 
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Detailed studies of the transference of reading skills 



from the 1 native language to a second language in 
factual bilingual education programs have been caN ; 
■• ried out ("Alice, a Texas Biiingual Education Pro* 
gram," 1974-75). Thesfe transferences are invariably 
^easiei^than^starting^ith^n 
soever simply because of the head start provided by 
the mass of sound letter correspondences that are 
already accumulated; It must be obvious even to the 
most linguistically unsophisticated reader that when 
/learning sound letter correspondence, the child must 
first know what the words soiind like, Thq EDLM 
child with limited expressive^skijls in Spanish, for 
instance, has an additional advantage if taught to* 
read Spanish first, because he or she riot c only can 
understand the spoken language adequately but he or 
she can rely on the language to be written almost 
extfcfl^ as it sounds. This provides ,the element, of . 
success^ in early learning that creates a worthy self- 
concept and desire for more learning; When the addi-^ 
tional ^reading of English sounds is taught, the 
Spanish-reading child already has a usable inventory 
of well over two-thirds- of the written description ; 
. which he or*she can apply with marked success to the 
English soundHsystcm. Various studies have proved 
quite consistently what has always been observed: a 
bilingual child arrives at reading a second language 
(English) more readily and more correctly when the 
child begins by first speaking and then' reading the 
language he or she can understa nd (Christian, 1978). 

v One of the most important things that can be said 
in support of bilingual education is that, even' if none 
. of \the above arguments were true concerning an 
ihcVeased proficiency in language use, ' the cross- 
cultural awareness derived from the process would 
justify its existence. A program is not necessarily a 
failure because the measurable achievement scdres do 
not surpass those ijri regular classes. We repeat, what 
must also be considered is the.cognitive development I 
and learning that comes about through cultural mix. 
This kind of learning is beneficial to all elements of 
ouf society, as it stilltflnds itself fraught Avith_ many 



Conclusions 



"pi-oblems in the 'area of school~integration; 
, Despite these realitieSj bilingual education still 
; remains va^ vagu? concept to some and a~ looming 
threat to others. One has only to look at the various 
segments of the news media to get'' a sense of the, 
generally negative JiUitMef held about bilingual e^U^ 
eatiofl. As with mll&forms of innovation and change, 
a new approach fccfe long-standing concern is met 
with uncertainty and fean Both educatSrs and the. 
public .at large haye much higher expectations for 
immediate results, Snd advocates of the program are 
expeetedjo remedy the generations of failure and low 
achievement by the lingurstically ^different student. 



Hie author and panel make the following conclusioris: 

1; As. has been noted in this study, Vsehools have 
; neglected EE>LM students- by eithet n ot address- 
ing tKeir specifid needs oj- by incorrectly consid- 
ering sliefr students to be in need of compensatory 
■ * aid. ',}•;'-:* y m '™..'^:. ■ ■ * 

• 2. Federal and state legislation has categorically 
^ excluded EjDLM- students from any assistance, 
chdqsing to focus instead orr the limited-English- 
: . speaking and non-English-speaking individuals. 
3. The social attitudes of the past haye worked 
; : " against bilingual education for EDLM students 
. because of misinformation where the accultural- 
ist is cpncerned and racisnj where the ethnocen-. 
. trist Is cbncqrned. : v ' . , . . 

4 „Eor the reasons expressed in this chapter cpn- 
cerning the linguistically different, we must 
begin to address the question of the role of lan- 
guage in the cognitive process and allow for the 
development of effective cultural, supports that 
~; ensure full cognitive and' linguistic^aeyelopment 
of EDLM students m th£ schools 

from the totality o£t he prec^Jiiuf evidence we find 
that up to now the EDLM student has been the ne- 
glected student.The law has provided for other student 
segments of the school;. The schools have not devel- 
oped programs* to serve the needs~6f IHe EDLM stu-- 
dent. Because societal attitudes are negative toward 
.such students, their language and culture have been 
neglected and tjieir academic achievement has been 
impaired. V , 

The attitudes of school district administrators and 
school governing board members are directly reflected 
in the commitment shown to the principles involved in 
bilingual education rather than in the financial sup- 
port j*eneratejd as a result. These same attitudes are 
reflected in a school system's willingness to change its 
procedures, established ways, purriculum, and objec- 
tives to .accommodate a.ne_wly_emer.ging-student bo< 

r unlike those of past generations.- The attitudes of" 
institutions of hi gher ed ucation are and will be 

^reifiected°in^heSvay^^ 

their commitrh£ht to continue with bilingual teacher 
training programs that are funded on a permanent 
basis by local agencies/ ^ > t , ■ 

Attitudes i^ust be changed at all levels so that the 
commitments that ejinue can be translated into actions 
that are not only morally and educationally correct, 
but are good for the nation as a whole, Public opinion 
about bilingualism must be altered tffrough ah honest' 
educational campaign that will convey to the public a 
humanistic message. Every effort must be' made not 
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only to previsnt the loss of s econ d langua ge re ceptivity; 
by EDLM youngsters as they #ntej sehqblj but; to, 
maintain this powerful natural resource for 'a. better,* 
prepared citizenry of the future. 't: 

In the long run, only those programs thdt can oper= 

fully :rnany, that-do_make it will indeed have done io ■ 
because of undergoing the metamorphosis described 
above. They will reflect an institutional change at the 
local level. This in ttfrn could evolve ;nto a total 
ic,ceptance by principals, school board members, 
teachers* and parents that biliiigual education is good 
for all; children. That is the moment in time on the 
path toward t eujtural pluralism to which' this chapter 

is dedicated. " v 

j* * ■ , »• * * ,«' ■ >'=.. ' ,* • . . • • ' ' ' . 

.- . Recommendations 

. . .On the. basis . of the preceding distussibn and cp_n-_ 
elusions, the following recommendations *are made: 

"Vl, Students of a minority language background 
; who are English dominant should be given the 
opportunity to participate in bilingual education^ 
programs, 

2. English dominant language minority students 
should be allowed ^o participate in bilingual 



education programs regardless of their level of ' ' 
i: ^cademic achievement^ \ , ~ * 

5. valid and : reliable^ means of^assessing the 

EDLM student's language proficiency in the X r 
■ v language as well as in EngUsh should be developed, > : 
•^rThe needs of EDLM studeT^ 

cally addressed in California bilingual education- \ 

-Jegislatioiu ^ . . ; ■ 

5. As a natural extension 9f AB ^ 329 and in view 
of the national trend toward : reinstatement of 
the foreign language requirement in the universi- - - - 

+ ties, two years of post-high sch%ol foreign lan- 
( ■ guage study or equivalent should 'be required of 
all future teachers and other certificated support : 
staff personnel. 

6, The core curriculum ■ of state-approved teacher 
preparation progralns should .reflect a niulticul- 
tufal perspective requiring a field practice com- 

- vpohent that deals: with a wide r^rige: of,' stfid enU ^ v 
needs, including, but not limited to the needs of 
EDLM students, • \. 
1 A Eeseafch agenda that specifically addressesthe 
many unknots concerning the EDLM student 
/ " ' (i e./ 1 demogriphic, linguistic, social, academic, 
% psychological, and ^occupational factors) should » 
be instituted. ' ' ' 
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— . .-.- v. Introduction - ..-'-.;-:--:^ 4 :,...;;,,. : 

Much, cppfusibn, apprehension, and- disagreement , 
exist concerning the nature and goals of bilingual 
education. Thisi chapter ad dresses those concerns by. 
posing three fundamental questions: (1) What is the 
contemporary bilingual education situation in Cali- 
fornia? (2)*What outedmfcs can realistically be expected . 
from present efforts? and (3) What will the future 
hold? These questions are examined from the perspec- 
tive' of one specific language group: the English- 
speaking majority. Bilingual education can be successful - 
only with thk involvement and* support of this major 
group, If bilingual education is perceived and struc- 
tured as a compensatory prbgrajn for the "disadvan- 
taged*" it will be short-lived!: It is argued that bilingual 
education must "be viewed as hi^h-quality education 
fon all linguistic and'ethnic groups.. It is hoped that 
this direct approach will-clarify the present confusion, 
eliminate apprehension, and contribute to a positive 
mandate requiring schpol districts to offer bilingual 
.and bicultural education to all Californians. By so 
j^m^^^^^&lL better prepare; young people to 
more, fully participate in ^out social, economic, and 
rjolitical democracy. „, i_ 

Historical Perspective 



" Bilingual ■education in its simplest .form -means 
teafihing school in two languages. When "bicultural" 
is -addet}, it means that what is taught reflects or incor- 
porates two cultures and tfa^ditions/Today, this sim- 
pl^idea' has been Expanded, compounded, and con- 
fbundetf. There ms no one agreed-upon conceptual 
framework within -which to view bilingual education, £ 
.This lack contributes to compensator^ |egislatiQn 
which in turn leads to ilWefiifed remedial-type*guide~ 
lines. Thes&can negatively i h fluence prbgra m qUality , 
Local, state, and^ federal bilingual education, efforts 
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1(1 j serve the needsrof few, of the identifiable category c 
A (LES / NES) students; and; .(2) are subjjft to public 
pressure which questions the legitiniacy of bilingual 
instruction, Consequently, the majority 6f Galifor- 
riians neither, understand bilingual education nor ac- 
cept ( it as isi legitimate endeavor. V 

To miny Californians bilingual- bicultural educa- 
tion isC* threat to the well-cherished belief in, the | 
"melting pot"- and trie dream of a monocultural 
America^ Regardless of such beliefs, California is and 
always has been a muUUingual -arid multicultural 
society; Much of the apprehension and confusion sur- 
rouiiding Bilingual education is due t6 the persistence 
of the melting pot ideology within the real world of 
cultural and language diversity ; The schools continue 
to intercede in this paradoxical situation and espouse 
; acculturationist beliefs and practices (Badges and ' 
Ir\dicia of Slavery, 1975)V- Educational institutions are 
almost universally viewed a^ an important agent of 
directed social charige. The Schools eueburage rapid ;~ : 
. Americanization and a curriculum that excludes, the 
• —foreign language and, culture?* This practice* nega* 
* lively affects all Californians in one way or another. It 
4 attempts to radically changfe .minority children and 
— thfeir-Gulture but usually- fails to do so. At. t(ie-sam^- 
time, it deprived majority language group children of 
knowledge about,' and-insight-into,-the-re3l- j ^orld in 




1 which they must, live. 

Much of the uncertainty about bilinjfual bicultural 
education revolve around the issue of whajt should be 
the function and goals, of public schools in a culturally, 
and linguistically pluralistic society. Since statehood, 
California's implicit and explicit educational policy 
.has reflected 'the generally held belief that schools 
should be thfe major institution to foster 4 accultura r . 
ti'on. Thf^p accomplished by the virtual exclusion of 
the" langulige a^d culture bp ethnic minority -popiila- ' 
tions. The belief that the school was instrumental in 
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the_ a ecu 1 fu rgt i o n ' to a^iipflat ion process; is widely 1 ,, JEpglish-speaking. students .did notattentl su ch irtstitu- 



helH^bui js proba61,y : ,n6t;7pstof|OTly , yal id (Greer, 
^1^72); 'irL ihis context aceuhu^^ the gr QU *P 

process of taking on a new' culti||e and language, 
; Assimilation is define^ ar n^eaning iocial inlcgratioh; 
? ;thQ rndyem^ into ancj up, the status ladder of society; 

An assirniiated;.pDpul^tion" is One that is prppprtibh- 
^al)y,4epresented i at all levels of society, The; very per- 
sistence of cultural divexsity and lack oif assimilation 
is a blassic demonstration that < neither- sociejty. nor its 
schools have accomplished what Ro many Americans 
desire, Neither California n*or the nation is .moriocul^ 
^ jturat fiof rn6nolingiial'(Gla€er ari^l Moynihaiv 1-970)/ 
Many identifiable gro\ips*are not ^structurally inte- 
grated:. Witness the. ^xtrime over represehtatibtt df 
iChieanos a$d bl£|£s povfi^y and. their, underrep- 
r^eritation in the J&hef mgm^meB- and ocpupa- 
%t-i6rial groups,. Re^rpless bf tH'ese jealitiei; California 
1 schools continue, to fast eri rtiortQculturalism^fay- excluding^ 
the social, cultural, and'HingjUistic reality arid substi- 
tuting a ^highly idealized English-speaking nliddle 
class culture/ Contetfrpgra^ tlie Cul- 

tural deficit assumptions and the schools^implerhpnta- 
tion of cornpensatory education' in its many forms is 
merely a/rrior£ sociallyraqcepfable version of earlier, 
more oyert and, foTC^ful aeeultur4tionist practices.' 

: Concomitant with ?tji£ ^schools* "presentation of rfn 
idolized monocultural and monolingual society is a : 
long history of dismrrjination, So'cfal djsdripiihatian 
against linguistic, racia%mcl cu 1 1 tiral rrli nor it i es r^egan , 
\yith>the first Europ^eaV settlers and continues to' the 
present ( Mc WiUiarif^l 949-. Wpllenberg, 1976), Cul- 
tural ekclwsibrti lang^ag^ioWbition, school scgrega- 
i tiori, and 'social and economic discrimination faced 
many minority groups, ^uch still docs/ School segre- 
gation and "J^nglis-h only" rules were historically 
rationalized as appropriate mqans^to foster atjjcultura- 
tioh v Such pra&l^s v^er^^iS^artf unjust arid counter- 
productive. While hurtin^the groups disqrjminate.d 
* against, such /practices eff^fc^^isolat^tnajority lan- 
guage :*g roll p children frdnmsustained cbntact with, 
large and important populatffin segme^. This encouN 
— a ges the bel i ef*t hat Gal ifornia- was a nd - is- i ndeed the r 
mbnocujtural spjciety depicted in school/ What little 
in ^ho^l; reflects the other- languages an^j'cyltur^ is 
"'" stereotyped and* biased (Daniels, 1972)'. 



usu, 

Qnk minority group response to such, discrimina- 
tiorf and forced acculturation is the development of 
language and heritage associations and schools. Hebrew, 
Japanese, Chinese* and many other language group 
institutions were and are common. While few Spanishr 
Mexican ^schools ^ existed in California/ many didj in 
other sections of 'the Southwest (Carter, 1970)/ Such 
schools were, intended to perpetuate traditions* The* 



r tidns, further jsolatirig thern;ftprp pluralistic California. ' 

spifc of tokferi:effortb toward a, multicultural cur- -, % 
•riculum, California schools continue the lofog tradi- 
>tiori of mohoculturalism children .; 

;;haye little contact with or understanding of their cul- 
turally and; linguistically , : different "peers ^ery^ few < ^ 
- majority group children .participate in BiTingual bicul- 
tural education. Such pxograms.are primarily designed * 
for n 0 n-English. speakers and the so-called disadvan- u 
tageduMost Californians rarely cpme into sustained ; 
: contact with t h e c u 1 t u r a 1 1 y • d i f f e r e h t in sefiooj or in the tf" 
conjmunity. De faet'6 segregation in the sehool$ con-^. 
unues and. is ■■ probably increasing (Orfield, 1*978). ,^ 
Even, in -ethnically, 4 balanced schools/ e^xicatiorial 
.practices separate ethnic and racial groups; rigid. abiP. 
hy grouping ;and cuf riiulum tracking afeparticylarly. v- 
separatist? (Carter, 1970^. Findley and Bryan,. 1570). v 
The. cultural - and social k^ition of -th# majority- - 
group continues and is pi^mibly iricfeasing. -" J -. 

Bilingual education k$ presently lij^pfemented in " 
California contributes to the spparatten^and isolation' 
, of the majority Janguage grourj. T^ne legal riiandates ; 
■ to desegregate and to provide, bilingual education ck%^ t 
and'often do, run counter tp each ntrtQt/Eor exarjpje, 
m California^ bilingual bicultu* i education class or 
%chool would be alfnost v invariably ail " ^exican-. . v 
^ American (or other miriprity) and thus out of racial or" 5 
( ethnic balanee. This .might hot be technically thjp dasej * 
; in a district .thaV is close tb TOO percent Mexicarr- " 
ArriSricanr Bilingual instruction in such schooIs J woiild .. 
usually be in two languages only- for the Spanish- 
speaking student., 5 Thi5 is wheft is commonly referred •" 
to as a one T v^|^bilingualschopl in "which one group » 
. of Children- ^^^m in two* languages (Gaarder,. 1967). 
For example,. Spanish speakers Jearh in Spanisji and ^" 
English. On the' Other hand, a two-way school is Ooe . 
in Which twq linguistic groups of children learn^in two. ; 
langitages. Fof 'example, Spinish monolingual and - 
. English monolingual students learn in Spanish and 
English' in the same class or school., A two-way situa- n 
tion may or may not be segregated. It-is^oilt of ethnic 
-bahance if both the segments (c.g:v;Spanish ^nd"E)fi-^. 
glish monolingual students) are ^Mexican-American's/ 
VWhi'le Uie law allows and Encourages English mqho- 
. lingual students to vq^lnteer for bilingual biculruraM 4 
crasses; it does ngt'cc^ntrpl or stipulateitheir ethnicity. 
As arresult, over 80 percent or%ll children Ln' bilingual- ■ . 
bicultural &iucation programs in CkHforftia are Mexican- ^ ' 
( American: perharjs 90 percent of all enrolled children 
are tthnie minorities. Unfortfinately^ it is impossible 
to/acquift valid data on, the racial and ethnie compo- - 
• sition.'of bilingual biculfural programs* in, the^state.. 

Both bilingual taicultirrml education Jmd ethnic-haU 

..... .< r - - .■ ■■ - % ■ ■ _ - ' - ■ ; - •- 
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ance are mandated by?iedefral and state regulations; * 
often it isrdiffiGultit^^^ 

ously. U nfortunately, bilingual /ed ucation as presently % 
practiced tends to contribute to ethnic isolation and to 
the "acbulturatibn to assimilation"' function. Such 
practices deprive majority anfi rniriority groups from 
the possibility ofa potentially rich cultural and 'e 

.tional experience.: \ - ; 

During the early 1960s, a few public school^ imple- 
mented bilingual bicultural education withoutlspeeial 
funding or legislative mandates. Jn bilirigual com- 
munities, two languages exist si t de by side. Commonly 

nar^ubordinate-superpydin 

relationship characterizes the two eommuhify^lan- 
guage segments. The pattern in California is Tor 
Spanish-speaking society to be partially or totally bijj 
lingual and the English-speaking segment to be essen- 
tially monolingual. Those sponsoring these . early 
programs - subscribed to the notion that Jjilingualv 
bicultural education was to serve all children within 
the community. The (Wgrams were not intended 
s<^SPy to teaQr^ the "foreigner" English or to aid tfie 
"tdisadvantaged.'! They were for the enrichment of 
all— not solely, programs" to compensate .for ^ the 
•minority Child's assumed Jnadequa:cies. ' - v 

The so-called philosophy of vthese early programs 
was "ertricKmenf " The word itself implies the school's 
functions as well as its desifeti ends. The language and 
culturanHches of the qommurlity were reflected in the 
school's curriculum and jOther activities. Enrichment 1 
programs .were (and are) based on the assumption 
that language and culture are natural resources/The 
school should include s\ich resources in the curricu- 
lum 7 for the benefit of the individual as well as, the 
community. Thjs* kirifr of bilingual bicultural school 
reflects what existsjin the real community. Th^chil- 
.dren in sup|i a school should develop into individuals 
who are able: tb^urideTstand arid interact succesi ITully 
with such a sop|et^. As one critic of bilingual bicul- 
tural education put it: 'This, approach Would define 
> ; . (subh) programs as, a \yay of sustaining and; 
building valuable national language resources^ open- 
ing other worlds to $11. It would raise no serious social 
or political issues" (Epstein, 1977, T p. 7). Enrichment 
bilingual education is baled on the assvirription of cuU 
tural sufficiency, -not deficiency or deprivation. It is 
based *ori the idea that students of culturally and lin- 
'g^isticlaily different badkgroujids have much to con- 
tribute. Rather than seeing the "disadvantaged" as 
failing school and society because of their deficien- 
cies, the promoters of enrichment programs saw the 
^school and society as fairfng tliem. Enrichment pro- s 
grams would serve the ad vantaged and the disadvan* 
Staged .equally _well,_, . J!_ 
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„ ; of jftgse-* earfy dnricfimeril/l ptpgrams ^exist^^- ; 
r. t^aty/Eideral irid -state legislation, optfrat trig Julde-; 7 Hp 
Jines^rid ^funding re§uirem^nti*enQpiirag 
movement toward transitional programs ba^ed on tfie 
culturally ^disadvantaged model. Sucrt -program^ do * c ^ 
inodify ^ the "rtonocultwral "schdbl, 4ior, do, they ; ■:>>;' 
involve Many childrten from the;|irrgiiistic ^^ority^ 
Transit ioftal bilingual - biciiltural educfatio n, like: alt 
other compensatory programs , is directed to w|ird 4 the 
improvemerrt of cognitive and affective aspects ofdis- 
advantaged children. Existing bilingual bicultural 
programs 'were meshed ihto. ttiis preconceived and 
well^stablished-eoneeptual^ 



tion became dne more* of the many compensatory 
* education , programs; , Bilirigual bicultural programs • 
were forced itito a molfi that ( 1) judged success, on the 
degree the- disadvantaged learn Bnglish. and arq abl$ ;. 
to function in the standard school, (2^ discouraged^ 
majority language group participation; #n<J (3) gener- 
ally did^tiot encourage high-quality scliqolir^ 
jional goals arid organization were substituted fb^. 
enricrrmenL The- promise of supplemental fiyids and *• 
new .positions encouraged the rapid development of 
transitional compensatory bilingual ; education in Cali- 
fornia, With this change, a great marly morc* students 
were involved; however, with the; demrs^vofxthe 
enrichment programs, maj ority group participation 
diminished. . ■ u :* 

Federal and state action inadvertently encourages a 
kind;of bilingual bieujtural education that discour- 
ages^m^ 

discourage .the development of bilingual education as 
enrichment and a high-quality mode, of schooling 
Such action does little to foster significant insti\u 
tional improvement since compensatory education 
incorrectly assutnes that there is little wrong wi 
school and much wrong with the disadvantaged chil 
dren (Tesconi, 1975). The unfortunate outcome of such 
developments is that the vast majority of California's 
schoolchildren are- deprived of a bilingual and bicul- 
tural learning! experience. rThus they are less abje to 
understand : or ^successfully cope with ^Calif^Fnia^ I. 
social, cultural* and 'linguistic reality, v V / 

The English-speaking majority group is {he slighted 
majority of California. In our conceptualization, this 
category consists of** ; I \ a student population which > 
is English dominant and from jhe majority linguistic 
background?*. Tim is a residual group; that is^ it 
includes all children not found in LES/NES, bilinv 
gual, or English-language-dominant minority ^oups. 
Perhaps 75 percent of all California school-age chil- 
dren are ift the English-speaking majority group. This , 
group includes children of all social classes— the poor 
J^d^ihe :# xjcSij the pp werless an*L ^^M9^ji^).^J^B^ 
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i EngUshTS^f akjng * majority; group contains ^sigmflr* 
* cant, number of students^ who>are consideEe^cultub? 
ally or %idpcatipnally ( dkadyVniaged. AH races^irf./ 
w included; however^ black and Cauc^an s^defltl^t- . 

dominate.^Perhaps 95 percent, are from these ^0 
; racial grdups. Included ^e some children »vvho maybe/ 
considered "ethrtic," However, it does notWeludeeth- 
'„ ; nic children who come from a viable aon^English tra- 
\* Edition. Viable is t he ljey^d is t inctioir. A Via ble la n guagfc 
^>^adition is one in which it is generally recognized that* 
y the group preserves jpr. attempts to revive, a non- 
'English language. Such- children would be considered 
* ; to be in~ the English-languafge^dominant t minority 

$re in category C, while German- Arriejricahs are in the 
English-speaking majority group iir/category D, 
; a '*/ : ; ? In spite of feeble efforts to the cojitrary f i California 
-.public; schools remain essentially monolihgual and 
•.monoculturalv The pervasive belief is tha^the proper 
J : role of school in a culturally pluralistic society is tp * 
^encourage aceulturatioh into the dominant language 
,-. and a monoeultural tradition, bilingual bicultural - 
education began as enrichment for it 11 children:; and as* 

V a . reflect ion of the; linguistic and cultural reality of the 
pommunity. Governmental action, reflecting aecultur- 

? alist and deprivationist assumptions, "encouraged bi- 1 

V lingual education programs to Beeofne transitipnal. 
With this change in organization and goals, bilin- 
gual bicultural programs became ^programs Tot the 
non-English speaker and the disadvantaged" ethnic 

.. minority. studfc nCOnly a few English-d omrnant cate- 
gory D children participate in such programs. The 
vast majority of California school-age children have 
no bilingual or bicultural experience nor do they 

V acquire the skills and understandings a&soeiate'd with 

.. Present "Day California 

Little useful objective information is available that 
clearly describes the organization or student composi- 

.. 'tioh of bilingualo education programs in California, 
lacking such information^ it is most difficult to por- 
.tray jthe cpnternporary^Situation. Much reliance myst 
he put'bn pooling professional experience, Hopefully, 

; this results in valid descriptions and , reasonable 
numerical estimates; The task of describing and ana- 
lyzing Calif ofnia^s bilingual bicultural efforts is based 
on the assumption that program elements affect pro- 
gram putcornes. That is, that certain combinations of 
school conditions lead to^ or are casually related to, 
desired results. Interaction of these school factors 
with the social environment determines whether the 
program is" a transition, maintenance, or enrichment 
program. Stated gtols, u "philosophy," or desired out- 




/ emplpyedito clarify the situation, moving the. discus- K ,\ ! ,j. 
sion lrom the abstract and, politically charged level o$% 
philosophy 'and intent to the practical level of ofgani- , ; , 
;zation^and application. Such_ah approach is p^rticfi- \i 
l^rly difficult in the present context because so little is J ^r 
known about the organization of California bilingual 
bicultural education. Two types of programs 1 are de- - 
. scribed. Drawing on professional experience arid tHe 
limited information available*, relationships between 



school inputs 

sions suggested. 



outputs are .deVeioped arid conelu-' 



-NN- 



The Typical Program 1 T ■ 5 : > ... 

Calif cfaiJa's bilingual bieuftural programs have V >" 
many eh%aeter4sties in common; While program*, 
mitic variations, eufricular differences, alrd^adjninisr " 
trative patterns vary, /such differences ar^e viewed as 
^having little consequence. Whether a certain _t'exF6r 
s^tem is employed is of great signj^^ce f o practi- 
k tioner^s, but it makes little difference in trift overview/ 
%btfut 95 percent of California's bilingual -bicultural 
activities share all or most of the following character- 
istics: . _ : ; - 1 

9 1 . The programs are very short-term efforts; only a 
very few extend beyond the t hi rd grade. Art icu- 
— -' lated, kindergarten through grade six P5pgrams 
represent less than five, percent of the bilingual 
education programs, • S 
c 2r* The programs are,: in almosf^all cases,; instruct 
tional. They are only a part or segment of the" 
. total schooT activity. Only in the rarest of cases^ 
, ; are all district schools involved! BilinguaJ educa- • 
tibn as a component of school and district only, 
not a total ^organization effort/ Sometimes it is 
merely a variation ^of English as a second 
, language.- a / : ,x ^ I - . ^ 

3. Most Qf,the o $tudpdts are from minority groups. 
Perhaps 90 percent are from LES/NES, bilin- 
gual, or English-language-dominant groups. Some 
80 percent are of Mexican (or other Hispanic) 
origin or descent.. This includes Chicanos, who 
, are.non-English speakers,- bilinguals in Varying 
degrees, or are monolingual in -English; Many 
, are fronf low-income communities. Less than 
'one in ten is a category D English-speaking stu- 
dent? Alra^t all p-ojgrams follow a two-way 
organizatTrSn; that is, both English and Spanish 
speakers are taught in both languages. However, « 
the vast majority of English speakers are Mexican- 
Americans, Ethnic isolation characterizes most 
\ classes or programs, Many schools with bilin- 
gual bicultural programs^ are out of^Knic baU 
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. ....... . .„ ^e ? sense, such students are an impor- " ' 

component of the formal curriculum in all.com- 
;aK)ry* programs. This is true wjiether the program ' . * 
1 bicuitural or -school "desegregation; :T3ie - - 
ig majority students serve as models 

- - glish jiofM^^ seerrtpfepresen^ the major* 

used oftMeno^nbr for a sufficient number_of ;_»y group's recognition^ acceptance, and. desire to 

school years to encourage the student to learn ft. * acquire the other language and culture. ^£^6 

The other language vern^ular dually, is excluded enhar^th^to^pnde and self^onceptof ^E^ES, ~ 

version % v ^ group youngsters and contribute to improyed affe.c- 

v Xte "pjpgranas 
; other cultural trac 

thq other cultur©; .^eri , it isJirlclUded in the 
planned learning activities (the formal •curric^i- 
:f i^a. lum),|he other cultu^^ ini^ 
_ romantic- and stereotypic form. Bilingual bicul;'/. 
• tural activities are ^permeated" with activities 
emphasising fojk customs, national holidays, 
/fiestas, danges; traditional costumes, and typical, 
food items. Other aspects of the. very War and; 
viable culture are rarely 'included. -As^wijh the;/ 
> "-:- r other language, the other culture i£ ra^dy 8 intender4| 
B to be learned or unrfefetood; rather, it is:ariother 
■ : " bridge to facilitate poiitive edgnjtive a^d :af|ec^ 
£7) tive development 

/ %jf such -cohdittens e^ 
" • bicultural programs, only om 



What ca n the English-speaking category D students 
expect to gain from participation in such programs? : 
What are the expected "outcomes for these students? r - 
r>Mahy,pf the parents of these students have high hopes 

^ilmmid i ^ a 1 1 rvri K^tif-vin a ihn t\ t hi*ir rtlild fftrt ' •• '•" 



Regardless of philos^..^ . --^ 
1 j»ueh programs can only .be transitional The very 
;\ nature of these programs prevents them from achiev- 
\ing enrichment objectives. \i vT V * 
' \ Compensatory biliJigual^iculturaL programs serve 
the disadvantaged tirget population. They provide* 

■ limited other lafhguag^ and culture instruction in ; 

■ order to encourage Jearner Sbmfori" and enhance 
selPcbnc^t7-B^ 

* ^ in the other Jlan- 



uemanqs accuuiiutUHuy iui> mc, vugumvc ui ^nswuv y / 

dfeyelopment of the English-speaking majority chil^ / . ]i 
dren, and rarely are the school outcomes for the group S ^ 



recordfey^ 



Students cannot gain profieienc 



v „ 4 piiasi$ ? or exposure thBt is essential to realistically^ 
=-•• develop competence in a-seeond language. The pre- 
yMifttiqri of^iKg other culture is such that realistic \ 






_ , v tending or th^ abil^ 
< i with-it is' preKpded^Sucti coMi 
f courigd^ the p^mi ipatioftkrf En 
[■ j : ^^i^a^^oup children: pc 

D parents rtalize jt hat the prpmi 
•7-:^rniaV feiliTig;ual bicultural education 
v - coming for their children. \ 




Volunteers frorn this group 




h- . and accept philosophies that stress cultural suffw- - 

ip . ciency, cultural relativism, and humanistic goals, 



*Tri3fl 



yemg v 

v ers. The* compensatory model is we%e|£ablished; and -J.-- 
viahie, welKconcfevv&d;/ alter natives-dr? rarely 



As with the other programs described, thercfJ is oio 
singles organizational pattern ;that * incorporates- all „ 
these cta^ that incorporate all or } 

most' of these ' components realistically function to / 
re ach - e nrichment objectives : bilingualism,, biliteracy, . 




il education is in&ic-% J 
of the prorgfam by the - V 7 
general .population. Without ' the involvement and \ 
/support of the English-^peaking'maj.olrity, there is lit- £ p 
'/filzy hope /for , a" Jong-terrn mandate. The; apparimt 



v a nd / fed eral , ;$u ppb ft and ^unHmg disappear^ Very few 

schools typuld ^ 
/ on their own initiative/ i \\ ^ ' ~~) 



nrichment M[odel 



Regardless j&t professedVphildsophy^ 



eulmral prograrr$-ai£ signifK;antly 'different in pro- 
_ gram, organization; and student composition. It is 
/ estimated that no more than one. or two percent of 
' 'hpm^A^^^oii efforts in California 



cultural understanding and acceptance, and the abil- 
ity to*succ*$^ settings; 

The very few enrichment:^ an 
e ntirely diffrtenKratio and set of assurript iotts 
th^db'the majority of biiingual bicultural prog 
The enrichment organization evolves from clear recog- 
nition and acceptance of the fact that California "is 
|^^jmgua( irid multicultural and that schools should 
;feflect and incorporate this diversity; It is the_antithe- 
iis of mono&Jturalism and the acculturalist ptfrspec- 
^tivip, Cultural arid linguistic diversity should be reflected 
Jirt ail aspectVof the scriopl: its organization, curricu- 
lum, administration, and student body-Tf this becomes 
>fan ^duc^ fluent in 

! tK6 Jan community and able to 

T successfully deal with social and cultural diversity. In 
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v -such/ a school and community, Wirigualism, bilker- 
>acy r f arid' the ability to interact ha^e great personal ' ^. 



1'. English arid the: other language are given approx- 
imately equal importance and .emphasis.-About 
■} half orthe instru^iotiaKtime'is carried jn* each C 
ri language: while yariatjQri/ in e^ basis is r great, \« 
t overall equal .usage of £aeh language is approached. * 
1 They kre relatively long-term .efforts, and ;an>- 
articulated kindergarten through grade sixpro- 
'. • gram 'is .characteristic ; : " . ■ . ij# ■ \\ 1 

3. There is, tendency to reflect and incorporate 
y both cultures in . the formal curriculum- There is 
' a similar tendency to realistically f5ortr^y the 
, V other culture. \ ' • N = ' : y ■■ Vs> 
4 There is a tendency to make^biiingual educatibri 
a combined community and school effort. It is 
more than a segment ^or instructional compo- 
-■nent It influences all Institutional aspects. Par- 
' ents pautifetpate: in all "aspects *of the program/ 
5. The schools or programs approximate.the racial, 
. fethnic, linguistic, and socioeconomic , composi- 
, tiqr| of the area served. These are not programs 
" serving solely or mostly (the disadvantaged. All 
:_AqhiIdrea^ 



and social utility. School wilBnot only become more 
relevant, but it. will provide future social and ceo- i[ 
ridmic reward for those who gain, bilingual skills'and 
^biculiura| -^understanding., fri turn, the total society - r 
-wiU profit, individuals who understand, accept, and V 
ar^ble^t^Dr&tru social and cul- 

^;turai diveftfty wiH,1>e^a^^ , : , 

: * Detailed objective information: on ennchmertr bi- * 
, lingual education is even more difficult to obtain than 
l data on the more common types of programs. While 
^limited data on the LES/NES student's cogriifive and_ 



^ affective development ire available^ comparable infor- 
matron on fluent English speakers (FES) w and espe- 
cially the, English-speaking -majorif^^ to 
i M^^i, The failure of government to demand account- 
■ ^fflfy. regarding J the English-speakiDg majority in 
c bilingual education has contributed to the lack of . 
objective inforrrraHpn, Many educators know a^great 
"deal about bilingMl 'bicultural education arid its effect 
upon the English-speaking majority studen 
many school di|tricts-have significant data, yet little is 
readily availably in usaJble I&fm^i^^^M x^r^ 
quirfement for reporting. Only, a very few enrichment 
--programs have-been object 
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f school personnel programs - -achievea more^eomplete liberal educatiW (Tlie JnviL : / 

? that include large - "mimbei n of'English-speaking young- Fble Minority,- 196& pJ^JrTcf tecompUshkhese goals, - j : ^ 



school personnel appear reticent to discuss programs 
' that include large numbers of English-speaking young- 
sters y appatently:f^ecting the f eap that they may be in 
- violation Of guitldjiies and. that public; disclosure 
; cduld mean loss of funding. However, in the paSe of _ 

the Culver Gity project, a great deal of study has been 
_ "undertaken. As no 'cumulative descriptive data arV 
•/available, it becomes necessary to draw conclusions 
r -from descriptions of individual projects; Even such 
: descriptions were 'unavailable, and on-site investiga^: 
tio ns had ;to be rh%de. Descriptions are restgptldjjo 

iigr-ojebts^ 

its historical importance, one project - in; Texas i^- 
^ included . Time ;^nd spaee;,permit only th^irtost si4per^ 
,_ f icia 1 d escri p t ion and. analysis , More detailed descrip- 
tions &f these 

v Only an in : tlepth s^d j^if 'each project Miild^pQisibly, 
I - pr^Me^^s in/onn^iton necessary; pending further " 
st udy, no ;ii ter native Sexist s but to draw conclusions 
\(albeit tentative) from the^following very limited de- 
scriptions Fortunately, .r«.tl^ese conclusions are sup- 

* ported by 'research and ev^uatira conducted elsewhere, 

M Texas Project ■ v . " — -V 

v . The United Independent School District serves the 1 
.. suburban and agricultural area that surrounds Lar^o, 
Texks. During the sixties, this district's enrollmerfK 
1 wa? relatively ' small; however, its ^boundaries eneom- 
^-pa|sed~.2 ¥ 440 squjareiffifib Xan^iie^ largriF than, Rhode- 
Island). TWee elementary schools and one junior- 
senior high school served^thc community. The student 
population/ was about 30 percent Anglo and 70 per- 
-cent children of Mexican descent^ Approximately 10 
to: 20 percent of the latter were middle glass 
remaining Chicanes' were children of agricultur; 
workers; The jnlddle/ class* Mexican- American chil- 
} dren' tended to be bilingual (category B). at ^hteririg 
: school. Most Anglo'lffildrenjvere middle class/ and 
many were from Air Force ^families who Md been 
exposed to other cultural environments, Much of the 
impetus for the bilingual program came from>his cos- 
mdpolita%Anglo population;and their desirfo vwere 
congruent with thp^ of the schddl's admiiiistrators 
and. teachers. ; Wrthaut inside funding, a -bilingual 
enrichment program in grades one through six was 
implemented in 1964. It was blsed oh the idea that "It 
is a crime to let any child grow up monolingual in 
areas where two languages afe used." BilitrfHicy and 
bilingualism' for all. was- the" stated objective. Addi- 
tional-objectives were^XJ) ,to providWall pupils witlra* 
better understanding of the nature- of language?; (2) to 
: cultivate in each m*pil a pride in^his or her mother 

* -tongue- and-the-ciilture . it-repreifnts,-.as^well as .a . 

respect for the other language ,2nd culture; and (3) to 
^l^ili.^^^ 

o .. . .y = ; 9 ..... - 
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ible Minority,. 1966, p._l<S); To "accomplishVhese goals, - / 
two-way bilingurf Instruction was begun in, the dls- ' i) ^ 

InS^sTIr^ 

and : Spanish fWerettreated equaU^nd received approx.-.V..--." 
iniately eqAia^im^ali^tmenti It was hpped that eve'n-- • * 
levels - would equally stress Jl 



two 

e firstrgradfe were bilin-\ 
glish mqriolingualxstu-^ 



ler grades; 
it in pn^li^h 

ler language/ All : s ubjects were 
juagies at the first gradeleveKS pati- 



hile bilinguaj_students X. 




tually all gr, 
•vernaculars.; 
gual In the o 

- dents were^ta 
^^er6\f^aght 
2^tau|l^Jn JfeijthJ 

ish and English ^ere used inter chahgea blyJbut n e ver 
v mixed/ No predetermined content wasTtauglit in one 
language; the teacher used both languages for all ,y 

- kinds of content and in all ..manner of situatims. > — \ 
^ Ap£r cursory analysis of achievement scores and . \ 

class^bbservation, some tentative fihdmgs were maye X: .;;_ x 
Only the^hfilin^aixchiidren (category B);had notice- 
ably accented speech in English. The LES / NES (cate- ? 
gory A>and Ehgtish-speaking majonty (category D) * , 
chfldren's^speech ^s unaccented. Total reading achieve- j 
ment fpncatpjjoty' A was slightly above grade level at 
the first grad^ ^dislightly below at the second^Cate^ 
v gbry B andvD|tu&ntsjwere substantially abov^gradf 
level; however, category D students achieved^ better. 
Median total JQ ^om^he ^/^rp/a Tfef of 'Mental 
.Maturity) jrose slightly fro,n^rth^ second to the 6 third 
grade.Jfor ^1 thre^^tegorie^i Category B showed ihe 
iarge^^ain^^arter, • • 1 970)^ B ecausq analph r was 
crude^iirtn conclusiojps were hot possible, " ' 

* Culver City Program ^ \ m 

The Culver City bilingual program t ^as ihaugu- 
rated in 1971, It is appropriately callednhe Spanish 
Immersion Program (SIP). Although a few native" 
Spanish speakers (category tA) ipartfcipate, - over 98 - 
percent are category D children. They are monoljn- . 
■ gual in English 7 when" they enter kindergarten. ; All 
instruction during kindergarten and grade -one is in 
Spanish., During the second grade approximately one 
^hour of instruction in English language arts is added, 
nihe, remainder of the curriculurnj is conducted in 
Spanish. The amount of instruction in English increases 
dunnf grades four and five until a hear balance is • 
reached in. grade six. It is hypothesized that students 
in the jjro^ram ^1) acquire hativ;e-hke proflc|encVjri 
Spanish; (2) make' normal-progress iri achieving ; the 
standard objectives of the California elementary c'ur- 
riculurh; (3) undergo the normal maturation process } 
in their first 4 ^nguage; and (4) develop positive" atti- 
tudes toward/members of the Spanish-speaking^com- 
j^munity^whila main^^i positive views to>yard # t heir _ 
own groupyObjectives generally have been met for 
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those students who, ha ve attended the program for a 
^sustained period, 'm ; Vv, ^ > 
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/ jan Diego Program ! Xi^ ; 

A Spanish immersion project was initiated thref 
I 1 years ago/in San Diego, This model meets a demand 

* by some category D^parents f or an intensive bilingual 
. bieultural learning experience for theif children. The 
v program places fluent English-Speaking students;(eate- 

gory D) with non-English-speaking and limited-English- 
" . , speaking (category A) classmates and immerses them 
/ in Spanish for as much as 90 percent of the school 
^day. Tniisinvolvement^wi^ 

ers is a unique feature • of this ^imfnersion rrfodel. 
r 7 Instruction for the Sganish-ipeaking Auderit is sim- 
ilar to, that of a full bilingual program, with slightly 
less English instruction^tthe beginning levels., In this 
bilingual bieultural model,/ the beginning-lever stu- 
dents develop a ?tron& foundation in concept areas in 
Spanish with oral languagean English.;A firnTb^is in" 
reading in Spaniish is established. Then, by abpwfche 
fifth grade, instruction gradually reaches a balance of. 
Spanish arid English. At a minir^^ phe-half of the 
j students must = be category A students. , 
( Nestor School Jin thp San Diego Co unty*s South 
Jtoy: Union Jtehri^ different approach 

to enrichment prograinsi f^ this pmgrarn students in 
J categories A and 'D ^re instructed ^in their primary^ 
language as they jgradualfy learn the second 1 language. 
Throughout the school experience, eachu language 
7 maintains its: integrity and * rcmai hs -distmct. ~ This 
\ model requires the participation of approximately 
" equal numbers of children frdhi categories A and D. 
At eachjevelj the two groups are brought together in 
a single or l mult igrade team-teachijnig situation (adja- 
cent , classrooms). On^m jcmglish&peaking 
teacher and one Mingual teacher are/ required for 
^each group pf 60 / midents. Each tocher Represents a 
specific 4arigudge/ir^tl6l to the stqoents and instructs 
'only |h; tl\at language. Students experience .three 
learning situations .dairy: (IX primary lariguaieanstriit- 
tion; Second language instructionriind ^) miied 
:^group instriiofcidn in alternating languages, The^mount 
N of time spent in each situation varies in accordance 
7 with the student's age and grade .level., A systematic 
( developmenlT'Of both the primary and second lari- 
7\guages can begin with 10 percent of the instruction iri 
/kindergarten and progress to a 50-50. ratio of primary- 

* second language instruction by gra.de five* ■ 

7. * V 1 : ^ Carlsbad -Ingram ^ i 
during the mid-1960s one elementary school in 
7 Carlsbad, California, initiated a twdAway enrichment 
program. With-th'e active surJport-ot , the Anglo ahd^ 



•C Chicario com m u hities 9 ^ Jefferson^ School opened its - 

first 5 Wlingual s kinderjart^j# and subsequently added 
; another grade each year. The school How enrolls somi^ 
\ 200 students in kindergarten thrbugh grade six tlie 
students iri the 11 bilingual bieultural classes approxi- 
mate the ethnic composition of the district. About 40 
percent of the students are category D. Alrnost all of 
f. the 5 children in categories A, ;B/ and C are Chicano^ 
The program continues to be modified and improved./ 
Category D children tend to perform academically . 
slightly above the norm. Category D children iri the " 
program for a minimum of three years have been ; 
tested oral ? Spanish, and do remarkably well 



• . Reports indicate that the present program is 'highly- > V; 
successful Community iupport among t all groups is = 
* good, and^efftofts are being made to extend bilingual 
; T education into the^unior high school. While no objeo- j 
^ tiye data are available, anecdotal accounts support 
the notion that interethnic friction is minimal and 
. ; that stereotyping and [ethjipcentricismr among all 
> groups is diminishing. The. social climate appears to " 

- be exemplary » '.. ; '•" \- 

- ' San Francisco Program ■ .. jf * 

, For the past 14 years, an enrichment m^ilofbilinr 
gual education has ! been cohered to students at the . 
/ > French ' American Bilingual School in San Franfcisco 
The majoMty of .students- are American, non-French- , 
speakers, and they come from culturally diverse fam- ! 
ily bWckgrounds. While: hiariy parents do not speak 

- French, they encourage and- support the acquisition * 
of a second language. Furthermore, they are actively 1 
involved in school-related, activities. This privately . 
supported school provide^ bilingual instruction r^to - ; 
children ages four to fifteen years. Within ftie n^xt | 

'? two academic years, the school will expand to include % 
students through the senior high school IcveL The 
first tlye n years are in the Junior School, which coVr v 
responds to the American elementary level. The iasf < 
seven jfarrcompose the Secondary School, which ^ 
has two, stages: the Middle, House (equivalent to 
grades six, seven, and eight) arid the; Senior; House * 
(the final four years of senior high school). In theiirst 
three years of schooling, French is spbken the major * 
portion of the day witli orily one hour of instruction \ \ 
in English, Reading in English is introduced during, 
the latter part of this period. When th^' child enters 
the second grade, b&tlrlanguage^ ariepiVen an equal 
amount of instructional time. This poritinues through 
the upper grades until the student e^rers the Middle 
House, where he ©r she is given a language option for 
some academic subject areas., f 

«AI1 students in the Secondary School are expected 
to participate in the 6 full spectrum of activities. In 
term^of e^ 7 
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languages, , sbcial|studies» mathematics, experimental 
jcieriee, ereatiyfe^rtSp physical , education, as well as 
. p^igipatingia the school's extracurricular clubs and 
activities. Students have consistently demonstrated 
J high academic jacl^evement and enthusiastic support 
of bilingual e4weaUon, : ^ 6 * : ?Vrl! V 

V " '■-■■■'*'' ^'••■;"<)thei\ Programs' V . ' ' 

Other "exciting bilingAal bicultural programs that 
approach the enrichmerii model can be found. Santa 
Moriica and Woodland, California, are good examples. 
The Santa Monica Unified School District offers a 



bilingual multicultural opportunity Tor Jhe English^ 
dominant arid non-English-dominant cluldren in kinder- 
garten through grade six. The^ children study basic 
subject matter in their dominant larj^uage; they also 
" study Spanish or English as a second language,. Since 
its inception in 1975,. the program has provided over 
350 category D students with the opportunity to make 
jubstantial gains Howard acquiring proficiency in 
^Spanish. There is evidence that parental demand for 
quality bilingual education will result in the expan- 
sion of the Spanish component. 

• Woodland joint Unified School District north o{ q 
Sacramgrito has experimented with bilingual educa-. 
tioii for about six years. A partially articulated kin- 
dergarten through grade sb^ program serves abouf^ 
half of tine elementary school. Jrus school has a large 
" migrant population of students in categories A and B. 
The ethnic composition of students appears to be _ 
within the acceptable^variance to desegregation guide- 
lines; that is, the program approximates school and 
district ..ethnic composition. About half the bilingual 
bicultural teachers are either Mexican-American or 
Anglo;" the. noncertifieated staff is predominately Chi- 
cane* Great effort is made to incorporate the Spanish- # 
Mexican local culture; field trips, parent teaching, 
. and other techniques are regularly employed to aug- 
ment the content^ Spanish and English are equally 
used in some clisses: Ijiifbrturiately, hard data on 
category D student academic achievement are not 
available^ Likewise^ the students' Spanish-speaking 
abilities have not -been objectively measured. Inter- 
views with staff members indicate that measured 
achievement of category D^tudents is, on a par with 
comparable peers and thajpome of these students are 
gaining functional ability in Spanish. Due to continu- 
ing changes in program, staff, and enrollment, jew 
students have been in Bilihguapfeducatioh for more 
than a year or two. With the refinement of curricular 
planning and grade-level articulation, it is anticipated 
the 1 program will retain students better. Plans for the 
future would bring Woodland closer to an enrichment 



Bapg research oh. bilihgualism arid the eyaiujatipn^ 
of pppgrarris outside of CaUforhia have Contributed to' 
tb€runderstandmg and predicting of school outcomes: 
It is necessary Uo rely on ! these studies because little 

^objective data are lodally^yailable. The following is a 
brief review of the more^Tecenty research, '. 

While itudies eaH>Miri thei^ntury on th% perfor- 
mance of bilingusfl students as compared to monolin- 
gual students tended to suggest a negative relationship • 
between verbal inteWgenpe. and bilingualism, morM 
recent studies affirmlne positive effects of. bilingualitw 
Sn student performance in such areas as cognition, 
intelligenge^-and^attitude-development^B^^ 
Cumminsand Gulutsan, 1974; : Peal and, Lambert, 
1962). Some of these studies-suggest that bilinguality 
has several positive attributes. These include cognitive 
flexibility; analytic orientation to language, and im- 
proved cognitive processes in general (Ben-Zeev, 
1972;! Cummins, 1977; Feldman and Shen, 1971); 
One example of research in this area of the benefi- 

R eial aspects pfjjilingualism for students is the work of 
Peal and Lambert (1962), These researchers identified 
several reasons wfi'y bilingualism positively affects 
intellectual functioning^ Their reasons were the following: 

1, Knowing two languages releases one from the 
Y tyranny , of words. 

2. The bilingual child is better able than thd mono- 
lingual child to disassociate the essential idea 

, frorri the particular form it assume whpn verbalized. 
: ig r inteilec^ial processes for th© bilingual child are 
- accelerated due to the fact that thip child may 
have a richer linguistic and cultural experience 
than the monolingual child. / 
4, The bilingual child develops greater cognitive 
flexibility as compared to monolingual children. 

The general thrust of recent research into the creative 
and intellectual abilities of bilingual students st 
suggests that access to two languages in early ^ 
hood can accelerate certain aspects of cog 
growth, / ; 

To summarize, studies of the effects of bilingualism 
on measures of intelligence do not indicate any defi- 
cits when factors such as social class, educational back- 
ground, and language proficiency are carefully controlled. 
Contrary pvjdence suggests that bilingualism can 
result in greater verbal flexibility and in an earlier 
development of an awareness of the arbitrariness of 
the relationship between words and their referents 
These resmts have been interpreted as an enhance 
ment o£~gj£ative abilities and increased sophistication 
regarding further language development. There is 
growing consensus that high levels of bilingualism 
may carry certain . advantages„beyond...facUity .with 
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- more th^n one language. As more research in this 
ar?a becomes Available, it is important for educators 
to consider providing the benefits of bilingual 1 (educa- 
tion to all children,/ ^ ^ • , * 

4 Conclusions and Recommendations 

The preceding descriptions, analyses, kand findings 
provide an inadequate base from which to draw firm 
conclusions about category D students. Researchers 
have found minimal objective data concerning bilin- 
gual bicultural programs; even less is known about 
Ahe_participation_of_the_majority_Janguage_gr.oup T _ 
Regardless, predictions of outcomes are essential. If 
bilingual bicultural programs that follow enrichment 
organization were implemented, significant M educa~ 
tional arid social gain? 1 for category D students are 
predicted. Enrichment bijingual education provides a 
valuable alternative approach, one that promises to 
better reach the goals set in AB 65 than do normal 
school efforts. This is particularly important in con- 
temporary California as such efforts^ieed not %n tail 
additional costs/ Existing information indicates that 
enrichment bilingual education for category D stu- 
dents would have the following results: 

1. Academic achievement in all subject areas would 
be at least equal to that of comparable peers. It 
. is probable that such achievement would be bet- 
ter for those enrolled in bilingual education. Evi- J 
dence. has _ been provided to document that 
students frpm middle-income backgrounds would 
-' benefit substantially from instruction in two lan- 
guages (Lambert and Tucker, 1972). 
". 2. The other language would be acquired by stu- 
dents who remained in the program. The major- 
ity would reach near-native" proficiency in all 
four language areas: listening, speaking,, read- 
> ing, and. writing, L^pguage proficiency would 
far exceed that of comparable peers in tracji- 
* tional elementary or secondary foreign language 
i programs. ^ v 

3, The other culture would be known and accepted 
as having intrinsic value to a greater degree than 

0 among comparable peers, Ethnocentricisxn would 
be less and cultural relevarrasm would be greater 
than amoftg similar students not attending such 
.prograpis, > : 

4. .Research data indicate that rionminority stu- 
dents who participate in bilingual programs 
have a greater tendency to associate with the 
minority students; that is, they choose students 

* from ethnic backgrounds different from their 
own as playmates and study group peers, 
^5*-The^abiUty:.to^ function, successfully within^the ^ 
■• other cultural group would be • greater than 



/• # among comparable peers. This is due vto the 
[ knowledge of the other, language gained as well 
as knowledge of the other society, . 

No single project in California or elsewhere clearly 
and conclusively demonstrates such outcomes. Regard- 
less^ combining findings from studies with aggregate 
professional experience leads to these predictions. As 
with any school program, positive outcomes result 
from the interplay of many complex factors. Two bi- 
lingual bicultural projects with identical organizations 
and programs can havd very different oytcomes: Indi- 

—vidual,-institutional,-and-community-factors-are prime- 
determinants erf success or failure; and institutional 
climate is a crucial consideration. 

In summary, very little information is available; 

-about categpry D students in bilingual bicultural pro- 
grams. Since such data are not mandated, they are 
not provided by the school districts, However, there is 
every reasph to believe that category D students are 
minimally involved in transitional compensatory bi- 
lingual education. Actually, such programs are unat- 
tractive as they provide little second language exposure 
for category D students. The very few. projects organ- 
ized around enrichment models are very attractive to 
category D students because these, could reach the 
objectives of bilingualism, biliteracy, and cultural 
understanding for all students. The only conclusion 
possible is that category D students find little reason 
to participate in the vast majority of California's bi- 
lingual bicultural programs~a^^ 

don even the present token involvement unless pro- 
grams radically change. \ ■ ^ 

Recommendations for the present are implicit in 
trie previous sections. Too little information is available — 
too much, is conjecture or based on professional expe- 
rience. The following kinds of investigations must be 
undertaken artd supported: 

1. .Descriptive studies must be undertaken to por^ 
" tray all school inputs; e.g., money, human 
resources, program and curricular components, 
and student characteristics, An equally objective 
description of bilingual bicultural outcomes must 
be made to include all manner of outcomes, not 
solely those appropriate to compensatory educa- 
tion. DuaUanguage proficiency, academic achieve* 
menf (in both languages), affective aspects, 
school holding power, teacher and student satis- 
faction, and more should be included; Oncp de- 
scriptive information is gathered, further steps 

^ are required. Analysis of relationships among 
inputs and outcomes should be made by organi- 
zations independent of those with a ves.ted inter- 

,_„est, -Simplistic -analysis —must— be avoided:— a— 
holistic approach would be most valuable. Bjlin- 
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gual bicultufal edrieatioii is far too complex/knd 
socially irhportarit to .be -treated superficially, 
Institutional and community factors that influ- . 
eneeYeducational change must be studied;, In 
* border for sclfools to institutionalize enrichment 
, " bilingual bieultural education, district personnel 
must analyze the organizational climate and 
rechannel negative forces that hinder implemen- 
tation. Organizational' receptivity and involve- 
: ment of district decision rnakers, principals, and 
•: the community are necessary conditions for suc- 
cessful implementation of enrichment bilingual 
—f,— -bicultural education^Research should determine— 
what, conditions influence change, institutionali- 
zation, y and social climate, 
3. One of the mdst important areas concerning the 
future of bilingual education is research; While 
longitudinal ^studies on bilingual education are 
almost nonexistent, Troike (1974) has identified 
.■' 12 research priorities which include: (1) research 
on the effect , of different instructional methods 
with different linguistic and cultural groups; (2) 
research on the effect of_teacher attitudes on 
student achievement, the effect of bilingual 
teaching on student self-concept, and the effect 
of linguistically and anthropologically oriented 
teacher training on teacher behavior and student 
achievement; (3) research on problems of transfer 
from native language reading to reading in En- 
glish; and (4) research on the effect of bilingual 
^edu^f ion program^ rela- 
tions and of community attitudes on school and , 
language achievement, * 

If more valid information in these three areas were 
available, more rational decision-making would be 
possible. Unfortunately, research findings ' do not 
necessarily guarantee institutional change; therefore, 
the study of community and institutional factors is of 
prime importance. If these areas were well studied 
and causative factors were identified, institutional 
change could be more readily implemented. 

The Future- 
Considering the present state of the art a^d the 
economy, there is every reason to predict the demise 
of bilingual bicultural education in California, Both 
compensatory and enrichment approaches may disap- 
pear as publicly funded activities. Few people who 
understand the differences are in positions to influence 
pl^icy or legislation. Limited and shallow evaluations^ 
of bilingual education indicate it fails to reach com- 
pensat^ry objectives; less limited and more objective 
analysiskidicates enrichment objectives can be met, 
Regardless,- to the majority of decision-makers the 



two approaches are the same; distinctions ace.unclear. 
If one is seen to fail, the other will be perceived to fail. 
This situation is exacerbated by the fact that no clear 
distinctions are presently made within existing state 
bilingual bicultural projects. However, even if highly 
promising objective, descriptive, and analytical infor- 
mation were available, there is only slight reason to 
believe that decision-makers would heed it. Unfortu- 
nately; educational research findings play a minor 
.role in policymaking and legislation. Regardless, a 
major effort should be made to inform the public, 
educators, and decision-makers, Laws and educa- 
-tional-policies_should_be_modifiedJo_redirect_bUingu^ 
biqultural education, This new direction should encour- 
age all Californians to participate in endeavors that 
reflect; celebrate, and share the state's cultural and 
linguistic diversity. Specific recommendations include 
the following: / ; 

1, Official endorsement of deficit assumptions and 
the compensatory model should be modified to 
favor enrichment /and planned variations that 
encourage high-quality education. With the de- 
mise of official approval, bilingual bicultural edu- 
cation would be freed of mandated conformity 
and encouraged to develop, implement, and 
evaluate viable alternative programs against 
appropriate objectives. 

2, The Legislature, in cooperation with state agen- 
cies, should develop broad and flexible guide- 
lines to encourage and reward institutional 
change toward viable programs that are devel- 
oped in accordance with institutional and com- 
munity needs. This is preferable to the present 

' funding approach that rewards the school for 
implementing programs based on predetermined 
compensatory>assumptions and desired outcomes, 

3, Demonstration experimental enrichment pro- 
grams should be funded, Objective description 
and analysis of the total community and institu- 

; tional process should be made. Guidelines for 
experimental projects should be as flexible as 
possible in order to encourage appropriate vari- 
ations, Previous studies of institutional factors 
should contribute to the development of appro- 
priate guidelines, 

4, To encourage the development of high-quality 
bilingual ed u£at ion ^regulati o ns, guidelines, and 
funding policy should be modified to encourage, 
rather than discourage, representative participa- 
tion of all language and ethnic groups. Strict 

. formulas or fixed percentages \ iaj categories A, 
B, C, and D should be discouraged, Participa- 
tion should reflect the district, Existing legisla- 
... tion on guidelines on ethnic„ isolation. should be 
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modified, to allow exceptions where high-quality 
integrated bilingual bicuitural schools, can be 
demonstrated. Ideally, all bilingual bicuitural 
_schools should include significant percentages of 
minority and majority group children, 
Implementation of enrichment programs within 
school districts could follow some rather specific; 
forms depending on community language and 
ethnic compositions. In small bilingual com- 
munities (or districts) all schools could be bilin- 
gual bicuitural at the discretion of the community 
and with the encouragement of the state, If 
"many^small^istridts were desegregated, an ideal - 
situation for two-way bilingual bicuitural school- 
ing would result. In larger, more heterogeneous 
language and ethnic communities, other approaches 
would be advocated, Bilingual bicuitural feeder 
system schools should be established: Each sys- 
tem should reflect the language and culture of a 
significant portion of the community. Such 
action .might result in technically segregated 
.schools. In such cases the flexibility recom- 
mended in the previous paragraph should apply. 
Federal arid state money should be concentrated 
on "start-up" support. Bilingual bicuitural edu- 
cation does not require any more to sustain* it 
than .does any other high-quality instructional 
program. Title I or other funds tied to rerfledial 
arid support services for the disadvantaged should' 
continue in enrichment " programs. - Disad van- :. 



taged students will do as well as, arid probably 
better, in enrichment bilingual education, than, 
they do in compensatory programs. Other fund- 
ing should be obtained to support and encour- 
1 age, a variety of high-quality bilingual bicuitural 
programs. U . , . ' ■ .. 

r : During the sixties and seventies, federal and state 
efforts reflected two major education thrusts, The 
most important of these was the effort to eliminate 
social inequality/ The school's endeavors in the "war - 
on poverty" reflected the belief that the poor and dis- 
advantaged person could b^helpecfby changing his or 
her personal attributes. Compensatory education in 
its many formi was implemented to aecoTTiplish this. 
Transitional bilingual bicuitural education was envi- 
sioned and supported on the assumption that the use 
of the other languages and culture would facilitate-this 
remodeling. Unfortunately, this effort subverted the 
original intent of enrichment bilingual education 
which was a high-quality effort for all elements of the 
multicultural community. Category D students are 
increasingly recognizing that transitional bilingual 
bieulturaLedueation holds no benefit for them* If bi- 
lingual education is to be salvaged as a potentially 
high-quality endeavor for all community elements, it 
must.be encouraged by governmental, professional, 
and community action. Efforts must be made-to redi- 
rect bilingual education toward the goals originally 
conceived and^way from those presently -mandated. 
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< Chapter6 > ; : , 

Recommendations; Implications and Challenges 



■ * Introduction V / . 

Bilingual education in the 1970s may well be char- 
acterized as experiencing * -the best of times, the worst 
of times." It has experienced the best of times in that 
the provision of linguistically comprehensible educa- 
tion as an educational policy has received high visibil- 
ity and is firmly supported by federal-legislation and ■ 
' court decisions. 1 indeed, bilingual education has 
emerged as a legitimate mealis of alleviating past edu- 
cational inequities for a large segment of LES/NES 
students who- have heretofore been generally ne- 
glected by; educational institutions. Conversely, the 
1970s have been the worst of times in that bilingual 
education policy has been challenged, notably by 
Epstein's monograph (1977) arid the American Insti- 

* tutes of Research study (1978), at a critical period of 

t 1 development! Tri the. case of California; the concern 
over -bilingual education mandates has been com- 
pounded by implementation difficulties, primarily the 
lack of a sufficient number of certified bilingual 
teachers and. intense com petition for funds reduced by 
'the passage of Proposition 13, 
, A major challenge for bilingual education in the 
1980s is to meet legal mandates to serve a rapidly 
graving LES/NES population in the face of limited 
human -arid fiscal resources. Apparently, bilingual 
education is at a crossroads, and its future may well 
be predicated on whether policymakers and educators 

^juriderstand its legal and educational foundations and 
* operational issues and have the foresight to view bi- 
lingual education in the context of long-term educa- 
tional policy. The recommendations on bilingual 
program policy arid ^sgessment issues contained in 
this publication aid immensely in providing much 

\ needed clarification. " ..' 

* v # * . * 

" .* Recommendations 

The panelists* recommertdatiofes ate jjtesented here. 
/ For purp.oses of presentation, recorhrhendations have 



^See Appendix B for a review of state and federal legislation* 

' ■ 1 " gA? • 



been reorganized into the following categories: legis- 
lation, state administration, pupil identification, place- 
rrieht ^nd diagnosis, instruction, teacher training, and , 
research and evaluation .V. ^ - i . 

Legislation ^ ' 

Panef ^recommended that bilingual instructional, 
programs make special provisions to accommodate 
various groups (groups B, G, and P) andi those with . 
exceptional needS withiA the, LES/NES school popu-" ; 
latipn,( including the handicapped, the functionally 
illiterate, and the gifted. : . 

Panel C recommended that: * 

" " ' ' • .■ , ■ ■ ■ 

© Students of a minority language background 
" , who are English dominant be given opportunities 
to participate in bilingual education programs* 
~ ® English-dominant language mino 

allowed to participate in bilingual education pro- ^ 
... grams regardless of academic achievement level. 
© The needs of English-dominant language minor- ■■ 
. ity students be specifically addressed in Califor- 
nia bilingual education legislation. . 

Panel D recommended that: 

© Official endorsement of deficit assumptions and 
the compensatory model be modified'' ttf favor 
enrichment and planned variations that encour- 
age high quality education, (With the demise of 
official approval, bilingual bicultural education 
would be freed of mandated conformity and 
* encouraged to develop, implement, an4 evaluate 
viable alternative programs' related to appror 
priate objectives.) ^ ^ ■ 

© The Legislature, in cooperation with state agen- 
cies, develop broad and flexible guidelines to ; 
ericourage and reward institutional change toward 

- viable- programs developed in accord with insti- 
tutional and community needs*(This approach is 
preferable to the, present funding approach that 
rewards tjtie school for implementing programs 

— based on predetermined compensatory assump-"^ 
tions and desired ' outcomes.)'" s ' 
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* High quality bilingual education be promoted 
through the modification, regulations, guidelines^ 
and funding pojicy so that repfesematiye partici- 
pation of all language and ethnic groups might 
be encouraged rather than discouraged, (Strict 
formulas or fixed percentages for groups A, B, G, 
or D should bp discouraged In favor of represen- 
tativeness to the district;) 

o Existing legislation on guidelines affecting ethnic 

* isolation be modified to allow exceptions where 
high quality integrated bilingual bieultura] schools 
can be demonstrated, (Ideally, all bilingual bicul- 

. tural schools should include significant percen- 
tages of minority and majority group children,) 

State Administration 

Panel A recommended that: 

o The State Department of Education issue instruc 
tions that .clarify ESAA requirements vis-a-vis 
bilingual instruction * groupings, namely, that 
ESAA requirements, be waived in limited situa- 
tions to permit bona fide ability grouping for 
basic skills and_other required subject matter 
instruction, , " ^ 

o The state encourage and support the develop- 
ment of English instructional strategies and cor- 
responding Wterials for LE v S/NES students that 
are consistent with current knowledge about 
second language acquisition. 

Panel B recommended that: * 
© The state consider entry and exit criteria "based 
on the relationship between linguistic proficiency 

* and academic achievement . 

* © The state require that both language and achieve 
ment data be routinely collected in any place- 
ment decisions and that these data be compared 
^to mainstream monolingual settings. 
Federal and state money should be concentrated 
on slart-up support .(Bilingual bicultural educa- 
tion does not require any more to sustain it than 
does any other high quality school activity. Title 
I or other funds tied to remedial and support 
services for the disadvantaged should continue in 
enrichment programs. Disadvantaged children 
will do as well as, and probably better, in enrich- 
ment bilingual education than they do in com- 
pensatory programs, Other funding should be 
^ obtained to support and encourage a variety of 
high quality bilingual bicultural programs.) 

Panel D recommended that: 

o Implementation of enrichment programs within 
school districts could follow some rather specific 



* fornix depending or commuTiity language and 
ethnic compositions,(In small bilingual ^pmmu-, 
nities or districts, all schools could be bilingual 
bicultural at the' discretion or the community 
and, hopefully, with the encouragement of the 
state. If many small districts were desegregated, 
an ideal situation for two-way bilingual bicultur- 
al schooling would result. In larger, more heter- 
ogeneous language and ethnic communities, other 
approaches are advocated,) 

Pupil Identification 

Panel A recommended that: 

o A two-step process of the Home Language Sur- 
vey, followed by English proficiency assessment, 
be used to identify LES/NES students, 

© The Home Language Survey be revised (1) to 
allow inclusion of more than one language 
Vesponse; (2) to allow instructions that explicitly 

inquire an interviewer who speaks and under- 
stands the student's primary language when the 
HLS is administered; and (3) to make the HLS 
part* of pupil registration, 

e The second step in LES/NES identification be 
oral English proficiency assessment, in which 
certain criteria are met,(The criterion for limited- 
ness should be derived from a comparison with 
English proficiency levels of native English- 
speaking peers, a sample of which would meet 
certain specification; that is, (1) phonology sfiould 
be deemphasiied as an, aspect of language to be 
assessed; (2) the assessment process should include 
natural communication tasks rather than rely 
solely on linguistic manipulation to elicit speech; 
and (3) the topical content of test items should 
not contain cultural bias that would adversely 
affect the test scores. In addition psychometric 
requirements of validity, reliability, and field 
testing should be met; and the. assessment process 
should specify precisely tfie criteria by which stu- 
dents are classified* as LES and NES.) 

Panel B recommended that: 

© T\ic state require the use of proficiency measures 
as opposed to dominance in the establishment of 
entry and exit criteria, 

© The state include a measure of home language 
proficiency as a means for" reducing the number 
of children identified as bilingual who are not 
proficient in either English or the home language. 

Panel C recommerided that a valid and reliable pro- 
cess for assessment of language proficiency in the X 
language as well as English be developed for the 
English-dominant minority language student. 



Placement and Diagnosis 

Panel A recommended that: 

© The educational placement ? bf LES/NES stu- 
dents be guided by assessment of their English 
and primary language proficiency and their liter* 
ary skills and subject matter achievement in the 
primarly language, w 

° The assessment of oral English proficiency con- 
ducted for identification purposes serve a dual 
function*(That is, it should be used for placement 
in appropriate English language instructional 
groups and English language curriculum sequence,) 

* Panel B recomrnended^that the state consider entry 
and exit criteria along a single continuum, which is 
consistent for all children and which recognizes thai 
similar placement recommendations may be neces- 
sary for different types of children and for different 
purposes, (Thus, a child who is limited in English and 
fluent in the home- language may be placed in^a bilin- 
gual program for different reasons tljan would be a 
child who is limited in both the home language and 
English.) * 

Instruction ^ 

Panel A recommended that: ». 

o Instruction for LES/NES studentgJn basic skills 
be conducted in the students' flfst language. 
(Because if is essential that LES/NES students 
be able to apply the skills in English language 
contexts, after the studfents* grasp of the subject 
is assured* strategies that facilitate transfer to 
English Applications should be developed. Included 
in the definition of basic skills is the continuing 
development of the students* primary language ) 

s Classes in such curriculum areas as art, music, 
and physical education be conducted in English 
as well as the primary language, (They can, if 
carefully planned, offer special opportunities for 
both ethnic integration and language learning 
through the interaction between LES/NES^stu- 
dents and fluent English speakers,) 

o Time be provided daily for English language 
instruction, 

© Communicative interactions with native English 
speaking peers be fostered during periods such as 
physical education, art, and music. 

Teacher Training 

Panel A recommended that: 

o Competencies required of bilingual and ESi 
teachers include a knowledge of the psyeholin- 
guistic dnd sociolinguistic aspects of second lan- 
guage acquisition and corresponding instructional 
strategies and techniques. 



©/Teacher education pro-ams, credentialing require- 
ments, and program evaluation Criteria be revised 
to reflect the current state of y t he art in applied 
linguistics with respect to second language acqui- 
. sition; namely, an emphasis/iway from habit for- 
mation and contrastive analysis tenets and toward 
developmental processes, s0ch as creative construc- 
tion. 

Panel C recommended rhat, . 

o As a natural extension of Assembly Bill 1329/76 
and in view of the national trend toward rein- 
statement of the foreign language requirement in 
the universities, twp years of post high school 
foreign language stiidy or equivalent be required 
of atkfuture teachers and other certificated sup- 
port staff personrieL 

° The core curriculum of state-approved teacher 
preparation programs reflect a multicultural per- 
spective requiring a field practice component 
which deals with a wide range ofstudeni needs, 
to include but/ not be limited to, the needs of 
English-dominant language minority students. 

Research and Evaluation 

Panel A recorn/rnended that: 

© Research be /supported to study the relationship 
between Lf Mnd L2 language proficiency and LI 
and L2 schpol achievement; 

• Research be conducted to determine the charac- 
teristics of /English-speaking ethnic minority stu- 
dents whole primary language is not sufficient to 
support trie learning of basic 'skills in that 
language. 

^ Governmient auppui led bilingual programs be 
required to conduct formative evaluations' to 
determine the effect the program is having on 
student academic performance, thereBy^provid- 
ing feedback for the improvement of instruc- 
tional programs; and that summative evaluation 
not be required until at least five years after the 
initial implementation of a bilingual instruc- 
tional program. 

* Minimal criteria for sound evaluation design be 
issued by the funding agency and sufficient funds 
be set aside in project budgets to permit sound 
forma live evaluation, 

^ Research and evaluation ul piogram effective- 
ness seek 10 pinpoint features of the program and 
the larger school environment that are critical to 

success. 

» The staie assume responsibility tut Jbroad=based 
research un the elfectivenes of bilinjki&l instruc- 
tional programs to give guidance to pplicy devel- 
opment and implementation. 
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Panel B recommended that: " , 
. Entry and exit criteria be estabUshed which min- 
imize ^atistical error and provide an acceptable 
level of statistical probability that entry and exit 
^ decisions are correct. 

• The relationship between probability of success 
and different placement decisions such as in bi- 

- lingual or English-as-a-second -language propams 
bp determined, 

© The predictive validity of different entry and exit 
criteria and attendant measures be d^camined . 
across developmental, socioeconomic, geographi- ^ 
eal, linguistic, (Spanish, Chinese, Portuguese, 
and so on) and other dimensions, 
Research be conducted to determine, the equival- 
ence between different linguistic assessment ap- 
proaches and devices claiming to provide indices 
of linguistic proficiency. 

Panel C recommended that a research agenda be ; 
instituted that specifically addresses the many unknowns 
concerning the English-dominant language minority— 
demographic, linguistic, social, academic achievement, 
psychological, occupational, and so on, 

Panel D recommended that demonstration experU 
mental ^Hftofemerff programs be funded, Careful 
objective description and analysis of the total com- 
munity an<d institutional process shoujd be made, 
Guidelines for experimental projects should be as 
flexible as possible to encourage appropriate varia- 
tions. Previous studies of institutional factors should 
/ contribute to the development of appropriate guidelines, 
« In summarizing the recommendations, one recog- 
nizes several major themes; 

1, Bilingual education is a misnomer, While bilin- 
gual instructional approaches are permitted and 
even encouraged, bilingual programs serve a 
limited segment of the school population, and 
nothing in present legislation speaks to or sup- 
ports the merits of being bilingual, 

2, LES/NES students are not homogeneous but 
represent diverse levels of linguistic and cogni- 
tive skills which must be better diagnosed and 

4 appropriate instruction provided, 

3, Bilingual programs^ through legislation, should 
be expanded to serve bilingual, English-domi- 
nant language minority students and majority . 
students. « 

4, Bilingual programs must maintain an enrich- 
ment program posture and avoid becoming 
compensatory programs, 

5, Existing bilingual program requirements such as 
1 fixed percentages for groups (LES/NES versus 



FES), regulations, guidelines, and funding.pol_i= 
cies should be modified so that the development 
4 of high quality programs within specified parame- 
ters might be improved, * 

6, Teacher training programs should be expahded 
to include provision for language development 
programs reflectiye # of the current state of the 
art, , 

7. A critical need exists for conducting bilingual 
research in the areas of entry and exit criteria, 
learner characteristics, language transfer crite- 
ria, and basic research of planned variation 
models. ' % 

These themes clearly suggest the need to move on a 
multitude of legislative, policy, program, teacher 
training, and research issues simultaneously, The 
implications and challenges are indeed formidable, 




Implications and Challenges 

Bilingual education is a complex phenomenon.. It is 
a. unique program of instruction in which 5%iultitude 
of skills and knowledge, ranging from pedagogical 
and linguistic theories to affective development, come 
into practice. As such it is not unusual that the princi- 
pal agent of instruction— the teacher— must be well- 
versed and must possess a multitude of skills, It is also 
not unusual that, given the relatively short life span of 
bilingual education, the realization is just now becom- 
ing evident as to how little is known about bilingual 
education and how much more needs to be doq< 
make bilingual educati<$i more effective. 

The discussions and recommendations of the pre- 
vious chapters in this publication suggest three majdK 
challenges; ) 

1, Continued update of legislative and administra- 
tive policies to reflect recent developments ' 

2, Legislation to expand bilingual education as an 
enrichment program, including provision to per- 
mit more active participation of native English- 
speaking pupils 

3, Basic research in language learning and related 
areas 

Contributions from linguistics, psyeholinguistics, 
developmental and educational psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and other fields are increasing our understanding 
of bilingual education. Notable among these contri- 
butions is research in metacognition, metalinguistics, 
cognition, bilingual education, and early childhood 
education (see, for example, De Avila, 1979; Cum- 
mins, 1979; Flavell and others, 1968; Cazden, 1976; 
Pascual-Leone, 1970; and Laosa, 1979), Recent research 
has not only identified significant variables related to 
achievement but has found no empirical justification 
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fpr commonly held pejorative assumptions, 2 Although 
the- knowledge gainfe through research as well as 
experience comes painstakingly slow, it is essential 
that legislative and administrative policies reflect 
these recent developments to jnaximi/.e instructional 
impact, Bilingual education is as much a process as a 
^program of instruction. Bilingual education is dynamic, 
not static, and its program content, policies; and legis-* 
lation affecting it are similarly evolving over a period 
of time, The extent to which legislation and policy 
changes are based on the state of the art in teacher 
training, pupil identification, instructional methodol- 
ogy or other areas, rather than sociopolitical con- 
cerns, will determine the extent and quality of services 
to LES/NES students, 

Equally important, a dire need exists for legislation 
to expand jthe parameters of bilingual education to 
provide second-language exposure for students who 
speak English only. Increased participation by English- 
speaking students in enrichment-type bilingual pro- 
grams would aid immensely in reducing social, politi-/ 
cal, and institutional barriers and foster development 
of quality programs. Carter's admonition that the fu41 
operationalization of bilingual education depends in 
part on the involvement of the English-speaking 
majority cannot be taken lightly. Bilingual education 
must involve all ethnolinguisti^ groups. Without 
more global participation bilingual education will 
surely fall victim to a compensatory (thus minority 
only) program mode. Obvious corollary develop 
ments resulting from increased participation of English 
speaking students would be the eradication of implicit 
deficit assumptions related to bilingual education or 
enrichment programs together with social cq ua ltfy~x % 
and a view of bilingual education as a constructive 
and rewarding enterprise 



2 There are several cases in point i > b i „, a ,»,„ k i„ t . e ,. 

minority students do not possess n.onuliihic cognitive ^tyies Cervame* 
(1976) and Carter (1979) found that low self-, oneept U not ehiracu-ilaik 
of minority children 



Last, basic bilingual research and evaluation must 
receive increased attention and support, Specifically, 
need exists for theoretical integration, De A Vila's 
(1979) discussion of developmental psychology "and 
learning set theory and Cummins' (1979) "develop- 
mental interdependence" and threshold" hypotheses 
represent laudable efforts. Continued examination of 
theoretical basis is important because- theory repre- 
sents the conceptual foundation from which emanates 
a series' of causal links which translate program out- 
comes. Similarly, a need exists to research planrtld 
variation bilingual programs, particularly the interac- 
tion of level of implementation variables (e N g., SES, 
Li and L2 proficiency, anoS so on). Longitudinal 
thr^e-year to five-year studies of bilingual programs 
which agcount for pupil x trf atment(s) x contexr^ari- 
ables are critically needed. The importance of bilin- 
gual research cannot be underestimated, for, as 
Cervantes (1978) has observed, the lack of research 
and evaluation represents the Achilles heel of bilin- 
gual education. 

In summary, much remains to be accomplished in 
bilingual education — in legislation, policy and assess- 
ment.* The discussions and recommendations pres- 
ented provide a challenging framework for future 
activities. Above all, one must keep in miod that the 
number of limited-English-speaking pupils in the 
United States can be expected to increase substan- 
tially in the future, 2 The ultimate challenge for educa- 
tors and policymakers alike is to chart a course for 
bilingual education that does not detract from meet- 
ing the long-term issue of serving LES/NES students 
because of short-term problems. Ultimately, bilingual 
education provides a vehicle for serving language 
\minority students, and the e^pci icnce, skills, and 
knowledge gained can be ^Apeeied to benefit all 
4iudents, 

^The ihiittrcn'i Lngi 4 ,t, },,,<>,, StuJi k _.»„4«*. \ il.at u,*,* Jo 
million limited English pit /kit ul tl.identfc in itu U S in 197& v )f th, 
594 OtKj leaidctj in Call! ui nla (Nd^undl In: .n.,Lc ,J HautaCion, laijhcom 
lug) \ 
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Introduction ^ 

The authority for dealing \wrfeh matters of education tra- 
ditionally has been lodged with state govern menu Most 
state's^ih turn, delegate broad powers an4) responsibilities 
to local educational agencies vesting them with wide discre- 
tion In formulating education policy. Federal intervention 
in^he affairs of schools is resented, and, at times resisted, 
But, often in the absence of federal initiatives, the rights of 
minority school children go unfulfilled. 

The involvements of federal courts in school affairs was 
relatively rare before the 1954 landmark desegregation case 
of Brown v. Board of Education, i* Efforts to implement the 
mandate of the decision, primarily in the South, brought 
education issues before the federal judiciary with increasing 
frequency. Affected school officials decried this interven- 
tion, complaining that the courts* involvement constituted 
excessive antp^verzealous judicial encroachments 

Beginning with the infusion of federal education funds, 
the role of the federal executive. and legislative branches in 
education matters expanded rapidly. Some tr^ace the begin- 
ning to 1958 when "Sputnik I . . > blew open the doors of 
the federal vault, . . " 2 Federal expenditures for education 
increased markedly with the passage of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1 963, 3 With the enactment of the ElernVn- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 expenditures 
increased dramatically, 4 Naturally, these federal dollars 
were not for scrfool districts to spend as they pleased, Con- 
ditions governing the use of such funds were detailed; how- 
gr^ the funding statutes themselves did not expressly 
$afcgte<d the civil rights of minority groups, 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibited school districts 
that received, federal financial aid from discriminating on 
the basjygfciif race, color, or national origin, 5 Since virtually 
all I7 S 0Q0 school districts in this country receive federal 
funds to assist them in some fashion,4he antidiscrimination 



•Set footnotes at the end of this appendix. 



proViiiWis of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 applied to almost /• 
all t negation's schools, w / 

Not |urprisingly, federal spending on education d$es not 
provoke much criticism from state or local edueatron ageRp 
cies, Federal generosity of this sort is generally applauded, 
and the more generous, the more sustained the applause. 
The role of federal administrative agencies, however, as 
rule makers and enforcers of the civil rights of minority 
school Childress generally belittled, State and local school 
officials jealously guard tfie powers and prerogatives 
accorded them* and they resent direct iMajfral ihterven- 
Hon in matters of education policy. Local school officials 
react similarly even when state education officials leek to 
set education policy, This^appears to be np more or less' 
true in California than elsewhere, * „ 

The conflicts andp antagonisms arising among local, 
state, and federal educational agencies often arise from 
disagreements concerning the growing body of state and *■ 
federal laws and regulations aimed at protecting jhe rights 
of minority students and ensuring equal edueationaWippor-* 
tun ides. If these laws and regulations are detailed; precise, 
arjd mandatory, they are frequently criticized by some 
school officials as usurping local education authority — 
substituting the judgment of legislators, bureaucrats, and 
Sawyers for that of educators, and unnecessarily straitjaek- 
eting a school system's freedom to innovate and individual- 
ize. If, on the other hand, these laws and regulations are 
flexible, broad, and permissive; local school officials often 
are heard to criticize them as vague, ambiguous, confusing, 
and providing little guidance. All of this has been no less 
true where the rights of limited-English-speaking students 
are concerned, " 

What follows is a comparative analysis of the principal 
federal and California legal requirements affecting limited- 
EnglishLspeaking students, Those who^seek to find conflict , 
and contradiction between these requirements will be dis- 
appointed, For, in most respects, the legal mandates are 
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virtually the same, and where they are different they are 
easily harmonized. It is hoped, ihat. this^ analysis^ will, 
improve the understanding of what the law requires, and 
through this heightened understanding improve the educa- 
tional opportunities for limited-English-speaking students 
in California, 



^ The Rights of Limited-English-Speaking 
Students in California 

/ The legal sources of a schooj^^ipj's federal obligations 
to limited-English-speakiy 
civil rights 6 and funding s( 
tions, 8 guidelines, 9 and court . 



^>Cderive from federal 
implementing reg'ula- 



isions. 



Federal Obligation 

The Supreme Court in 19 ? 74 first addressed the issue of 
the. rights of students of Ifmited-Englfsh-speaking ability in 
Lau v. Nichols, a ease involving the San Francisco Unified 
School District," f 

The Lau opinion touches on fundamental issues of what 
constitutes equal treatment, and it may be construed as 
going beyond the ruling that HEW can promulgate reason- 
ableVegulations and guidelines in implementing acts of 
Congress, The Court considered whether students, who do 
not understand English receive equal treatment when En- 
glish is the sole medium of instruction. It reasoned; "Under 
these state-imposeUrStandards there is no equality of treat- 
mefit merely by providing students with the same facilities, 
textbooks, teachers, and curriculum; for students who do 
not understand Englifh are effectively foreclosed from any 
meaningful education/" 12 , \ 

The lower courts had ruled that offeringUpentical ser- 
vices to all-students is suffjjjgnt to meet the^W|tures of the 
Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
and implicitly of Title Vkof the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
even though students actually received disparate benefits: 
"It seems obvious thai the Chinese-speaking minority 
receives fewer benefits than the English-speaking majority 
from respondents' school system which denies thenwa 
meaningful opportunity to participate in tfce .educational 
program-all earmarks of discrimination banned by the 
regulations" 13 „ _ * 

A critical underpinning of the Court's decision^ was 4* 
memorandum issued by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (HEW) on May 25, 1970, regarding . 
children of national origin minority groups with limited. 
English language skills. The memorandum informed school 
districts that they must take affirmativjMteps to rectify 
English language deficiencies— steps that wfauid go beyond 
providing the same books and teachers to all pupils. The 
Court reinforced this requirement, Construing Title VJ 
broadly, it found that the statute proscribes treating differ- 
ent people identically when the results will bp different 
Any narrower view might have led the Court to disregard 
the Title VI regulations and guidelines as going beyond, the 
scope intended by Congress for Title VI and, accordingly, 
as imposing" ah unauthorized condition on the disburse- 
ment of federal money 14 



Although bilingual education was the relfei originally 
demanded in the complaint, by the time Lau rdached the 
Ninth Circuit Court this request for specific relief had been 
abandoned, and all thai was sought was effective affirma- 
tive steps on the part of the school district. The Supretfie 
Court opinion did not mandate a specific approach to- 
teaching national origin students with English langyage 
problems. As Justice ^Berfiglas noted at the outset of the 
Court's opinion: . 1 . 

No specific remedy is urged upon us Teaching English to the students 
of Chinese ancestry who do not speak the language is one choice 
Giving instructions lo this grfcup in Chinese is another . There may be 
Mothers. Petitioners ask only tftt the Board of Education be directed to , 
apply its expertise to the prjblem and rectify the situation. 13 

The Lau decision must be read not only as upholding the * 
May 25 memorandum, but also as reaffirming the general 
authority of HEW to issue and enforce reasonable inter- 
pretative guidelines consistent with the purpogepf Title VL 
' In the summer of 1975, the U.S. Office of Education and its 
Office for Civil Rights (OCR) jointly issued the findings of 
a task force set up after the Lau decision. Commonly 
referred to as the "Lau guidelines," the findings Outline, 
among' other things, educational approaches found to be 
appropriate affirmative steps toward opening the instruc- 
tional program to non- English-dominant students. * 

Some school districts faced with Lau compliance direc- 
tives from* the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) have raised 
questions regarding the "legality" ,of the Lmu guidelines. 
These questions focus on: (1) the failure of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare topublish, or otherwise 
formally elicit comment on the guidelines; (2) tjie force and 
effect of the guidelines; (3)Uhe application of the guidelines 
as standards o||* compliance (determining Violations of 
rights) and standards of remedy (determining the adequacy 
of programs sufficient to remedy a proven violation); and 
(4) the scope of discretion allowed local educational agen- 
cies T by the Lau guidelines. 

In the only4wo cases in which a federal court has been 
called upon to apply the Lau guidelines rind consider these 
questions, the attempts by the defendant school districts to 
cast doubt oat he Lau guidelines was rejected. One federal 
court has found the Lmu guidelines are entitled to "great 
wejghr and ordered a defendant school a* i strict to submit? a 
plan in compliance with them.. le Subsequently, this same 
court in another ca^c determined that the Lau guidelines 
are used by the Office for Civil Rights 'as a standard of 
compliance 17 

The Lau v Nuh^U dc,Uau,H lueil ^uiust be lead as 
upholding aiid leaffirmmg the general authority of HEW 
to issue and eniuice reasonable interpretive guidelines that 
are consistent with the purpose of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 18 

School districts will have difficulty asserting that the Lau 
guidelines arc umeasunable or inconsistent with Title 'VL, 
espccfally siiu;e program «ppfoaches are presented as 
options «ad alternative programmatic approaches are 
acceptable if *hown by school districts to be equally effec- 
tive. !< * The flexibility and pe siveness of the Lau guide = 
lines which some adherents of bilingual education have 
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V- /^tilted, should "fave them frqm being struck down by- the- 
y "courts, . ^ * *.* 

— -;The 'Office for Gjvil Rights -has staged that'' although it 
does not loote^on'lhe Lau guidelines aa* regulations "with 
the force of law," they are "entitled to weigh Las' an agency 
intefpre4aJ£ipn" and are to be considered cdmparablrf to the 
. HE^/ !97Q^ideline upheld by the Supreme Court in Lau 
v., tfjchpls. Whether labeled a guideline or an agency inter; 
pretation* entitled to great weight, the Law guidelines 
clearly cannot be disregarded by school' districts. 

State Obligations 

The California- mandate to serve limited -English-speaking 
students emanates primarily from t he ^£ h a co n= M o seo n e 
$ sponsored. Bilingual Bicultural Education Act of 1976 20 
■ (AB 1329 Chapter 978/ 76)/ regulations, 21 and administra- 
tive- interpretation, 22 Assembly Bill 1329 contains the basic 
framework for providing bilingual education programs for 
limited-English-speaking' students*" enrolled in California 
pubjic schools,* 23 and although five subsequent statutes 
TTlve amended AB 1 329, 24 the provisions, have rAtiained 
largely intact. ■ ^ , 

There are no irreconcilable conflicts between federal and 
California law. As shown below, in stole respects the fed- 
eral obligation? are more pregcriptivej in other respects the 
California law is. In most areas of concern, the "require- 
ments are compatible, J " 

Identification of the Student's Primary 
or Home Language 

California law requires thai there be a eenSfeS t^y 
vidual, actual count" of limited-English speaking, student* 
by March 1 of each yearJ 5 The first step in the census 
; undertaking is determining the primary language of each 
student/ This is followed by administering an oral language 
proficiency instrument to each student whose primary Ian= 
guage is other than English, 26 All students are to ha^e iheii 
primary language identified, but only those students whose 
primary language is other than ^English need be given a 
\State-app*roved oral language proficiency instrument 27 

The Home l anguage Survey ^ 

The State Superintendent ui ruuu i 
ant to his authority to prescribe a uniform ccasu^ taking 
method, 28 has adopted and directed the use of the Home 
Language Survey, The Home Language Survey asks the 
following questions: (I) What language did your child learn 
when he or she first began to talk? (2) What language does 
your child most frequently use at home? (3) What language 
do you' most frequently speak to your child? (4) What lan 
guage is most often spoken by the adults at home? 

Instructions accompanying the Home Language Survey 
make clear that school officials are responsible for making 
appropriate translationsSsf the surveys. 29 * If the necessary 
home language information is not retrieved, follow-up 
efforts by school officials are required. The instructions 
accompanying the Home Language Survey suggest how 
this is to be done: through home visits, -telephone contacts, 



or follow-up letter^; however, the instructions are silent as 
to tjie qualifications required of persons who conduct the.^ 
follow-up procedure ;* ^ = ' -■■ ■ 

The >bau Guidelines 

; _ f The, Lau guldeliries require school districts to identify 
/, those students whose "primary or home langhage is other 
than English" (emphasis, added). These students are charac- 
terised by any one of the following descriptions: (1) a stu- 
' dent's first acquired language is other than English; (2) the 
language most often spoken by ? the student is other than 
English; or (3) the language-most often spokenjn tjioiHu- 
dent's hpme is other than English, regardfess of tfje 'lan- 
guage spoken by the student. The guidelines do not 
expressly specify the methods of primary or horrre language 
identification as does California law, but they do state 
"who" is to do the identifying. Only pj rsons who cari speak 
and understand the necessary language are to identify stu= 
dents. The guidelines suggest that the students and/ or par= 
ents be interviewed. This /may be accomplished through 
face-to-face interviews atregishation, in school, at home 
with the pa rent onstuderfi or through telephone contacts, 50 
Stiil^Sriolear injhe Lai g^uidllmes are such matters as the 
contort of the interviews aTni instruments, the criteria to be 
used t4 make a home language determination, or the kind 
and" duration of necessary observation, ^ 

Compatibility Between State and Federal Law 

If one compares the, criteria in the Laii\^uidelines for 
identifying students who have a primary or h&rne language 
other than English with the Home Language Survey ques= 
tions, it becomes obvious that the guideline criteria and the 
Survey questions are virtually identical. 3 * "Although the 
Home Language Survey is attractive because of the ease of 
administration, there are predictable risks. Provided there 
are certain safeguards, jiowever, the u^e of the Home Lan- 
guage Survey in California should be accepted by federal 
authorities as satisfying student identification requirements 
contained in the guidelines, even though there is no face-to- 
face interview by bilingual personnel ' 
/ AdminisDrators of the Home Language Suncy shotted be 
rtWare of the risks involved First, there is the danger thai 
the parents will receive a sui vey form lira language they do 
not understand Second, there is the assumption, not 
always appropriate, that the parents receiving the suiveys 
aie literate Even those who are ^illiterate may still attempt 
to complete the survey, increasing the likelihood of inac- 
curacies Third, significant numbers of the surveys may not 
be returned Fourth, where high school students are per= 
muted to compete the Heme Language Survey ihtnisUYGs, 
or are tht, sole soiii^e of.the information sought, some will 
wrongly identify themselves as having English as their 
primary language in order to avoid taking the language 
assessment test and possibly being required to enroll in 
piograms loi the limited-English speaking Fifth, parents 
may indicate ihat English is the primary language of Uieir 
children when it is not for the same reason as that given by 
high school students or because they attach a stigma to the 
non=Engiish-speaking label 
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ThesefMsks may be minimized through a number of pre- 
ventive rfteasuresr First, students for whom home language 
information is not available or is reasonably suspect should 
have their language fluency assessed through the language 
proficiency instrument. Rather than run the risk of failing 
fo ihclude a student in the language assessment process 
simply because the student's primary language has not been 
determined, the State Superintendent of Fyblic Instruction 
has wisely opted to have all such studentj>tnglish language 
abilities'assessed. This provision must "be rigidly enforced. 
Second, a sampling of the accuracy of the information 
obtained -through the Home Language Survey should be 
verified by persons who are most likely proficient in; the 
language of the parents. Third, when the number of stu- 
"dents to be identified becomes more manageable after the 
initial mass screening, the Home Language Survey could 
be used but only in conjunction with a face-toTaee inter- 
view on the day of enrollment; and it should be performed 
by similarly qualified persons 

The operative definition of "prima* > language" uudtr 
state law and the Home Language Survey and instructions 
adopted by the Superintendent indicate that the state 
authorities seek to elicit information that is virtually identi- 
cal and certainly compatible with that sought by federal 
official! The identification of a student's primary or home 
language has not been nor shoultf*it be a soucce of friction 
6r dispute between federal and state authorities. r 

Language Assessment 

Once having identified students whose pi unary language 
is other than, English, school districts must then assess these 
students to determine which have limited-English language 
"'skills. State law mandates the use of an oral language profi- 
ciency test instrument, During the 1978-79 school year* the 
State Department of Education established a list of 
approved oral language assessment instruments 3i 

The Method of Assessment 

a 

The Lau guidelines do not specity the methods to b t i» s J 
in assessing the degree of linguistic function 01 ability of 
students having a home or primary language other than 
English, The nature of the definitions of the Lau language 
categories, however, strongly suggests that determining 
language dominance by assessing skills in English and in 
the primary language is mandated. The effect of the State 
Department of Education adopting an cjjral language pro- 
ficiency assessment that tests for both English and primary 
language skills, is to make it consistent with the Lau guide= 
lines, which require a comparison of the student's primary 
language with his or^her English language skills, 

Language Proficiency Venus Language Dominance 

The Lau guidelines appear to be internally ineonsisiem 
regarding the nature of the language assessment required. 
The guidelines state that school districts are required to 
"assess the degree of linguistic function or ability of the 
students" 33 and that program selection is to be dependent 
upon the "degree of linguistic proficiency of the stu- 
dents," 34 The five Lau language categories, with the possi- 
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ble ' exception of category "C," 35 however, indicate that 
what is to be measured is not linguistic proficiency at all, 
but rather the frequency of language usage. The Lau cate- 
gories do not describe the language ability of the students 
in terms of their ability to function or participate in an 
English-only classroom, 36 

Jhe definitions of both limited-English-speaking (LES) 37 
anclio^fenglish=speaking (NES) M students set forth in AB £ 
13|8runlik& the Lau categories, suggest that a language 
p^BntoHB^ assessment is required, Impdrtantly, the defini- 
tions oWmited-English-speakmg and non-English-speaking 
students relate the assessment of English language abilities 
to the ability to participate in an English=only classroom. 
State definitions appropriately reflect a concern for lan- 
guage proficiency. In Lau v, Nichols tr^Supreme Court 
stated; "It seems obvious that the Chinese-speaking minor- 
ity receive less benefits than the English-speaking majority 
from [the San Francisco] school system which denies them 
a meaningful opportunity to participate in the education 
program . . ( em phasis aided). The May 25, 1970, 
HEW memorandum, upheld in Lau, stated: "Where inabil- 
ity to speak and understand the English language excludes 
national origin-minority group children from effective par- 
ticipation in the education programs offered by a school 
district, the district must take affirmative steps to rectify 
the language deficiency in order to open its instructional 
program to these students" 40 (emphasis added). 

The Federal and California Language Categories 

A difference between the guidelines and the state require- 
ments is the number of language fluency categories. The 
Lau guidelines specify five categories; (1) monolingual 
other than English; (2) predominantly other than English, 
but some English; (3) bilingual^ (4) predominantly English, 
but some other language; and (5) monolingual English, By 
contrast, the state has, in effect, thfee categories; (1) non- 
English-speaking students; (2) limited- English-speaking stu- 
dents, and (3) all other students. 

Students who are identified undei California law as 
either non-English speaking oi limited-English speaking 
should include, at least, those who would be categorized as 
either "A" or "B" students under the Lau guidelines, Lau 
category "A" students are those who are monolingual in a 
language other than English All of these students should 
be classified under the state definitions as non^nglish 
speaking students. 

Lau category "b" students are iho^e who speak some 
but not only, English. Some of these students should still 
be counted as non-English speakers within the state defini- 
tion because they may still be unable to "communicate in 
English at a level which does not enable them to participate 
meaningfully in an educational setting where only English 
is used," 

Some category S *B" students may also be included within 
the state definition of limited-English=speaking students A 
student speaking mostly a language other than English, but 
still some English (the Lau category "B" student) may not 
have developed sufficient English language skills to permit 
him or her to receive instruction in English at a "Jevel 
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substantially equivalent to pupils whose primary language 
is English " * 

j --The^state--deriniti6n""Of^limited-Engli8h-spefliking"stii« 
dents, with its emphasis on classroom participation, may 
well include individuals who under the Lau definitions 
would be considered category "C or bilingual students, A 
eafejoly "C" student (one who speaks both English and the 
language other than English with equal ease) still might not 
possess "the clearly developed English language skiUs 
. . . necessary to receive instruction only in English at a 
level substantially equivalent to pupils whose primary lan- 
guage is English." Under the state definition, such students 
would be limited-English speaking and eligible for AB 1320 
programs, 41 

To comply with the federal and state * requirements, 
school districts need not use different instruments to assess 
the language ability of each student in accordance with 
both the federal and state categories. Using the state cate- 
gories of limited-English speaking and non-English speak- 
ing alone should be sufficient. Nor should the different Lau 
and state language categories pose .problems with federal 
reporting requirements. As long as a school district selects 
a valid, normed, and reliable instrument, there should be 
no need for duplicate tesiing. 

Administration of the Language Assessment 

Both the Lau guidelines and AB 1329 requiie thai the 
person who is to make the language assessments "speak 
and understand the necessary languages," 42 State law 
allows the Superintendent of Public Instruction to waive 
this requirement where there are ^small numbers" of stu- 
dents to be assessed and the school district certifies it is 
unable to comply with this requirement, 43 If the interpreta- 
tion given by the Superintendent to the statutory language 
"Small numbers" and the justifications accepted by the 
Superintendent for a district's inability to comply are both 
reasonable and protective of students" light*, conflicts with 
federal authorities need not arise Cate must be taken that 
waivers are not granted wholesale. Only cases of demon- 
strated extreme difficulty should be issued waivers. 

The ^Annual" Census 

State law mandates a** annual LtCtidU^ ul limited Liitili^ii 

speaking students, but federal requirements are silent on 
this point. State officials have interpreted the annual cen- 
sus requirements to mandate ongoing language assessment 
for those students who are new entrants, but not for those 
who have already been, assessed Such an approach would 
seem sound, Excessive tesiing of students should always be 
avoided when possible There seems little purpose of con 
tinuously administering a language assessment instrument 
that is designed to determine entry into required programs 
The evaluation of the progress of limited-English-speaking 
students is mandated elsewhere and probably through 
otner means. To insist on an annual census utilizing the 
same instruments each year might encourage school admin 
istrators to utilize that instrument as an exiting criterion 
for students placed in the prescribed programs, when such 
s not its purpose, Exiting mechanisms and student prog- 




ress evaluation criteria are more complex than the eligibil- 
ity criteria and deserve greater attention. The StMe Depart* 
ment of Education is currently engaged in aeveloping 
exiting criteria^ 44 

I Program Options 

In considering the matter of program options, it is 
instructive to recognize at the outset that under both fed= 
eral and California law: (!) school districts may select from 
several available and approved program options; (2) the 
details, Grganlzatibn, and implementation of the program 
option selected^re left in large measure to the discretion of 
school districts; (3) the scope and nature of the propam 
options depend on the level of instruction and the number 
and distribution of limited-English-speaking students; (4) 
school districts are under a duty to offer one or more of the 
specified program options to entitled students, but these 
students are not required to participate in such programs 
and their parents may refuse to enroll their children in the 
programs, (5) the requirements respecting programs broad= 
en, rather than narrow, the scope* of programs offered to 
limited-English-speaking students; and (6) the concept of 
individualized instruction is reinforced, not restricted, by 
the program options, 

The California Program Options 

At the elemental y level there aic four programmatic 
ujjiioiis; (1) partial bilingual instruction (option "a"); (2) 
fail bilingual instruction (option "b"); (3) bilingual bi cul- 
tural education (option "c"); and (4) individual learning 
program (ILP). 45 The partial bilingual instruction, full bi- 
lingual instruction, or bilingual bicultural education option 
must be offered if the minimum concentration of limited- 
English-speaking and non=EngIish=s*peaking students is 
present, 4 * The individual learning' pep'gr^m must be pro- 
vided reg*u dless of the number of lim^iteti-English-speaking 
students enrolled in the school 47 This, last option, the indi- 
vidual learning program, is the minimum requirement 
mandated for all California schools, 

At the intermediate and secondary levels, giadcs seven 
through twelve, only the individual learning program need, 
be given, although the other program options are certainly 
approved alternatives Of these foui program options, the 
individual learning program is the least specified, 

■\.tj pitagidtu \A husiuiii,,,! Kj, a limiuJ fcugliali speaking t >upH it, 
which instruction ts offered in a manner ct^Aisicnt with iht United * 
States Supreme Court decision in Lau v mchuU (414 U S. 563), the 
Equal Educational Opportunities Act of 1974 (20 U S t Section 1701 
et seq ), and federal regulations promulgated puisuam io such *,uuri 
decision* and federal statutes, 48 

i he Individual Learning Prugrnm and the Lau Guidelines 

An individual learning pi ogiarn by definition, must be 
wunai^tent with federal h*w This a^es not mean that the 
individual learning program must k be the same as that 
lequired by federal law The Lau guidelines permit nonbi- 
lingual programs (English as a second language or high= 
intensity language training) at the secondary level, and, for 
some students, at the intermediate level California school 
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districts, when they are required to offer on$ an individual 
learning program to these students, must still include some 
Bilingual instruction; since; as noted below, each limited^ 
English-speaking student is entitled to bilingual .instruc- 
tion. Still, this individual learning program would be 
consistent with federal law inasmuch as offering bilingual 
opportunities is not prohibited by federal requirements. 

Elementary jp^ade students, who are "only" entitled to an 
individual learning program because the minimum number 
of students is not present, should receive a bilingual pro- 
gram that satisfies the standards of the Lau guidelines 
(transitional bilingual education, bilingual bicultural edu- 
cation, or ' multilingual multicultural education). This is so 
because at the elementary level an individual learning pro 
gram, in order to be consistent with federal requirements 
and the guidelines, must conform to the three program- 
u matic options. 

Regulations require dlslriets thai ale operating an ludi 
vidua! learning program to certify that the district is 
employing a sufficient number of bilingual teachers and 
aides, in order to give "limited-English-speaking pupils 
instructional opportunities in both English and'theii pi i 
mary language.** 49 This clearly suggests that an individual 
learning program should include some instruction in the 
primary language This requirement would be consistent 
with the legislative findings accompanying the enactment 
of AB 1329; "It is the purpose of this ehaptet to require 
California school districts to offer bilingual learning oppor 
tunities to each limited-English=speaking pupil enrolled in 
public school, and to provide adequate supplemental finaiv 
cial support to achieve such purpose"? 0 (emphasis added) 

I he Lau Guidelines Program Options 

At the elementary school level, limited-English speaking 
students (category "A" and "B ? * siudeiits,) are to be offered 
'^onc of three programmatic options: (J) transitional bilin 
gu'al education; (2) bilingual bieuliural education, oi (3) 
multilingual multicultural education 51 

At the intermediate level for studenu wh« **.n. 
sively a language other than English ^eategory "m" stu 
dents), the programmatic options available are the same as 
those at) the elementary level An English us a second 
language (ESI ) program alone \* rejected as inappropriate 
at the elementary level fur category Ji A" and "B" students 
and at* the intermediate level for categoiy "A" 4 students %g 

Of course, this does not mean thai ESL cannot be a pan 
of bilingual programs at these levels Quitu the contrary, an 
essential component of all bilingual programs, whatever 
the model or variation, is a struotuied English language 
acquisition program such as ESL Nor school districts 
prohibited from offering only ESL to those students who 
are entitled to the other program options but eject not to 
participate in them, 

For the intermediate level studenu who ^puak in,*ati^ 
but not exclusively, a iangu«ge other than English (cate 
gory "B" students), the five programu.alie option* are the 
same as those permitted at the secondary level: (I) tiansi 
tional bilingual education, (2) bilingual bicultioal eduua 
tion; (3) multilingual eros^ cultural education, (4; high 



intensity language training (HILT); or (5) English as a 
second language (ESL), 51 The Lau guidelines do permit 
instruction that is not bilingual (ESL or HILT) at these 
levels and for these students. 

The guidelines 'are not strictly speaking mandajgjv^An} 
school district may offer an alternative progra^tomos 
outlined in the guidelines provided the program iiFshown U 
be equally effective at the time of the submission of the 
voluntary compliance plan. 

Contrary to the suggestions of some, neither California 
law nor the Lau guidelines require maintenance bilingual 
education, 54 

The Number and Concentration oi Studenu 

The Lau guidelines are far mors expansive than the Call 
iornia requirements regarding the minimum number ot 
entitled students that must be present before a school dis- 
trict is required to have a bilingual program Any school 
distilct with 20 or more students identified as having the 
same primary oi home language, and which is in nuncoin 
pliance with I ilk VI, must submit a voluntary compliance 
plan consistent with the guidelines and the program 
options outlined there >* The 20 students may be located in 
different schools and at the elementary, intercalate, ui 
sccondaiy levels No matter how these students are distnb- 
uted throughout the school district, if the sum total of these 
students is 20, the guidelines require the submission of a 
voluntary compliance plan where a violation is shown 56 
By contrast, under California law, the focus is not on the 
district or the school, but rather on the grade Only if there 
are 10 or more limitcd^English-speaking students or non 
^ English-speaking students in the same giadc (or the same 
age span in a mukigraded situation) in the same elementary 
school, then plrtial, full, or bilingual bicultural instruction 
must be offered 57 Otherwise, the individual learning pro 
gram is acceptable, 58 

Tfru C alifornia law lfcijUin-m^rtia mut.li l^&s icsuutiv^ 
than uic the federal requirements \'o% example, undei 
Calil^inia lavv one elementary sihuol might h^vc 63 
limited Ln B lish speaking students of th, same language 
background Howevei , the school district i. light be required 
to provide all of these students only an individual learning 
program if they were distributed evenly throughout the 
school nine in each af the seven giades (kiudergai ten 
through gradg si*) 

As rcileeted in in*. * %*i,n.i, t . , v,*n».|dirti.^ j.i.,*.- n in*** 
accepted from school iisuicts, tr.e Office fo^ Civil Rights 
would ltquiic exhauidon of a number of a.Jmini. trative 
actions by a a ;hool district beiore accepting ^he district's 
assertion that these die too few entitled students to viably 
organize full bilingual education programs Grouping stu 
dents who speak the same language from several different 
grades (wiihin an educationally sound grade span), cluster 
ing such students attending neighboring schools, establish 
ing magnet biling.ial programs that draw dispersed students 
lu a central location or employing itinerant Dilingual 
lc« ;h^rs within a school oi uetween schools arc approaches* 
that should be uxplorei uy school disiiiUs with widely 
disposed limited English speaking students 
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Parental Notice and Options 

The notice requirements under AB 1329 are targeted to 
par^ 

is intended to inform parents of their child's eligibility for 
participation in a bilingual program, the content arid pur- 
poses of the program, an invitation to visit the program or 
to have a conference with school personnel concerning the 
program's objectives, an opportunity to participate in the 
district school committee on bilingual education, and the 
parent's righ\to withdraw the child from the program. The 
notice musf bSj written in a language and manner that the 
parents can easily understand. 

The Lau guidelines do not require that individual notice 
be given to par&nts in the manner and detail of that pre- 
scribed under California law; however, the guidelines do 
not prohibit suernootifieation. 

Assembly Bill 1329 has been characterized as providing 
the first legal basis for "mandatory" bilingual education 
programs rrr the state, To the extent that this law requires 
school districts^ to offer to entitled students bilingual 
instruction, the law is mandatory in nature. The obligation 
of the school districts t^ offer the required programs, how- 
ever, should not be confused with the right of entitled stu- 
dents to elect not to participate in such programs, Pare'nts 
of students entitled to participate in either partial* full, ur 
bilingual bi cultural programs have the right to withdraw 
their children from these programs. tm ih other words, par- 
ticipation for entitled students is not compelled. 

Withdrawal can take place either before or after enroll 
ment. However f to ensure continuity of education and to 
minimize the disruption of the administration of the 
schools, withdrawal after enrollment is only permittee! at 
the close of each semester. Furthermore, parents must 
inform school authorities in writing of their decision to 
withdraw their child. 61 

In providing for these notice requirements when the Lau 
guidelines do not (at least expressly), California law should 
not be viewed as unnecessarily burdening school districts 
To the contrary, not only are the rights of parents pro= 
tectcd in this way* but, ultimately, the program options 
available to children are broadened by permitting their 
withdrawal on an informed basis/ 

In some respects the notice requiiemeuts of the ^aide 
lines are more demanding than California law. The guide- 
lines state that all notices advising parents generally of 
school activities must be given to the parents of limited- 
English-speaking students in a= language they understand 
Also, all parents in the school district are required to be 
informed of the content of the programs offered to limited- 
English-speaking students and that such programs are an 
integral part of the total school program, 62 This latter 
requirement of general notice takes on particular signifi- 
cance since bilingual programs often are misperceived as 
remedial, the participating students as handicapped, and 
bilingual staff as less than fully qualified. Compaiable 
notice requirements are not mandated by California law 

Appropriate to the more direct role which slates play in 
teacher eredentialing and certificatioth AB 1329 is mure 
Specific than the Lau guidelines both ai to teacher qualifi 
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cations and tfrthe exceptions to qualification requirements. 
Assembly pill 1329 requires fluency in the primary lan- 
■ guage, cultural familiarity, and "a professional working 
knowledge of the methodologies which must be em^Moyed 
to effectively educate those pupils.'* 63 The Lau guidelines 
state that a teacher must be "qualified" and "linguistically/ 
culturally familiar" with the background of the students 
affected. 64 

instructional Personnel . 

Assembly Bill 1,3^9 states that teachers who are not bilin- 
gual and cross-cultural cannot teach in the partial, full, or 
bilingual bicultural program, 65 Bilingual eross-cultural 
teachers are persons who hold valid, regular California 
teaching credentials and either (!) a bilinguarcross-cultural 
certificate of proficiency; (2). a bilingual cross-cultural spe-. 
eialist credential; or (3) another credential in bilingual 
cross-cultural education authorized by the Commission for 
Teacher Preparation and Lice nsmgv 6 ^^- here- is no=reasan-tQ 
presume that the Lau guidelines conflict with these require^ 
mcnts. Only if eredentialing procedures would prove to be 
a sham or the tests of fluency and cultural familiarity were 
not valid would HEW have reason' to object, § 
r Assembly Bill 1329 focuses on the classroom in detailing 
the qualifications of the teachers and aides, whereas the 
Lau guidelines focus beyond the classroom. The term 
instructional personnel is defined in the guidelines as 
including volunleers=such as paraprofessionals, parents, 
community volunteers, and youth tutors=whose participa- 
tion in a school district often takes place outside the class- 
room 67 The Lau guidelines also state; "The district must 
see that all of its students are encouraged to fully partici- 
pate and take advantage of all educational benefits," From 
this a bioad scope of concern should be inferred, 68 

Waivers and Layoffs 

Both AB 1329 and iha Lau guidelines recognize that 
some districts may be unable io immediately meet their 
bilingual teacher needs as to all entitled students in- all 
languages, Both contemplate temporary exceptions to the 
use of qualified bilingual bicultural teachers. 

Where there is a shortage of bilingual bieultuiiil teachers, 
the guidelines Require a plan for Securing the number of 
qualified teachers necessary to fully implement the instruc- 
tional piogram, 69 This plan must include timelines and 
address the steps to be taken lo'upgrade pai aprofessionals 
and to provide in service training. Alternatives to the use of 
bilingual bicultural teachers are to be temporary only 
Considering that th^ Lau guidelines were first announced 
in the summer of 1975 ? school districts still claiming short- 
age of qualified needed bilingual bicultural teachers will 
have to document their efforts over the preceding four 
years. 

Congress, in enacting the Lqual Educational Gpportuni 
ucs Act of 1974, recognized how important staffing is in 
any effort to satisfy the federal tights of limited- English 
speakeis Although the Act contains a general ban against 
discrimination in hiring or assigning teachers, it excepted 
from this prohibition staffing to fulfill the mandate to pwer- 
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come jhe language barriers (20 U.3.C. Section ITOSfd]), 
The federal and state requirements that instructional per- 
sonnel be bilingual and bicultliral, however, should not be 
misconstrued to require that only teachers of the same eth- 
nic background as the students they teach be employed. 
Such a policy or practice might well offend the constitu- 
tional rights of those teachers of other ethnic/ racial baek= 
grounds, otherwise qualified, to be free from unlawful 
discriminatory hiring, practices. 70 . 

In every California school district requircd-to offer bilin= 
gual programs, the district superintendent must certify to 
the State Board of Education that sufficient bilingual 
cross-cultural personnel are available to meet the educa= 
tional needs of limited and non^Englis^speaking students 
in the district In May, 1977, only 45 rfeSehers had hilim 
gual credentials or were soon to receive them. 71 Anticipat- 
ing a temporary shortage of fuliyScredentialed bilingual 
personnel, AB 1329 as originally enacted authorized the 
State Department of Bdtieat ion to grant waivers on bilin- 
gual teaching positions up until September 1 I3 1979= Before 
a waiver could be granted, however, specified assurances 
had to be given by affected school districts, 72 As the origfr 
nal deadline for waivers neared, it was extended one year. 73 

Far from ^compelling the laying off of monolingual 
teachers, AB 1329 encourages the retraining of teachers on 
the staff. As the waiver deadline has been extended, so has 
the opportunity for retraining. The fear that a sudden, mas- 
sive Influx of qualified bilingual teachers would cause the 
replacement of monolingual teachers simply has not mate- 
rialized. 

However, the issue of bilingual ieacher layoffs caused by 
a declining enrollment, cutback of programs, or budget 
remains a very real concern, especially so in jight of the 
impact of Proposition 13 on school budgets. If school dis 
tricts were permitted on the one hand to seek extended 
grace periods from the bilingual teacher having require- 
ments of AB 1329 by claiming that needed bilingual 
teachers are unavailable, and on the other hand to termi- 
nate' bilingual teachers simply because they latk seniority, 
the rights of limited-English-speaking children will never 
be realized nor their educational needs met. 

This issue was first raised in 1976 during the debate o\ci 
AB 1329. An opinion from the Legislative Counsel of Cali- 
fornia to Assemblyman Peter. Ghacon, a co-author of AB 
1329, stated! \. 

The governing board of a school district which jinu-nd* to terminate the 
employment of a certain number of probatignarty and permanem cei iif 
ieaied employees pursuant & tO Section 44955 of the Education Code, 
because of an enrollment decrease or a reduction ordiseontiiiuance of a 
particular kind of service, would not be required to terminate a bilin 
gual teacher with the least seniority prior to other certificated employees, 
if the termination of employment of such teacher would preclude the 
conducting of bilingual education classes which the board is desirous of 
continuing, where ho other employee of the district is qualified to con-.^ 
duct such classes. 74 

Two opinions by the California Attorney General echoed 
and reinforced the earlier expressed view of the Legislative 
Counsel 75 

Following the passage of PiOpoaiiioil 13, the Director of 

the Office for Civil Rights wrote to the State Superinten- 



dent of Public Instruction expressing concern that contem- 
plated budget cuts, might disproportionately disadvantage, . 
children receiving benefits under bilingual programs through 
reductions in bilingual teaching staff The Superintendent 
reaffirmed the position that "junior credentialed bilingual 
bicultural teachers may be retained over senior teachers 
with credentials/* 76 

Racial and Ethnic Identifiabillty 77 

Limited=Engiish^speaking students assigned to a main- 
stream program of instruction are less likely to find them- 
selves separated from members of other ethnic groups than 
if they were assigned to bilingual classes. The ethnic diver- 
sity offered in the mainstream classroom can serve certain 
^educational nleds of the non- or limited-English-speaking 
.students. Unfortunately, such students assigned to the 
mainstream classroom while integrated with students from 
pother ethnic groups may likely be deprived of the oppor- 
tuntty^to receiver me^nitigfureducaHonr/rhese competing 
nterests are balanced under ^different approaches in the 
Lau guidelines? and AB 1329, 

The Approach Under the Lau Guidelines 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare** 
Title (Sn regulations, 78 the HEW May 25, 1970, memoran- 
dum, 79 and the Equal Educational Opportunities Act of 
197480 dearly bar segregation and separate treatment; bt|t 
they do not preclude bilingual prograjns in schools that are 
predominantly attended by minorities, The Lau guidelines 
interdict the creation and, arguably, the perpetuation of 
ethnically identifiable schools in order to meet the special 
language needs of children of national-origin minority 
groups, 81 But, they do not prohibit maintaining existing 
bilingual programs in ethnically identifiable schools that 
have not been created or maintained through unlawful 
practices, 

Classes within schools aie discussed in the Lau guide- 
lines. They state thaj bilingual program* "do not justify the 
existence of racially/ ethnically isolated or identifiable 
classes. per se." 82 This requirement should not be read as 
precluding cl£t¥se& solely composed of students fiom one 
language minority group What is barred are programs that 
fail to rectify English-language? deficiencies and instead 
separate and exclude individuals without a valid justifica- 
tion This purpose is effectuated by incorporating existing 
Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) and Title VI regula- 
tions into the Lau guidelines. 83 Under the appiicable^SAA 
regulations, 8 * schools which assign students to or within 
classes in a manner resulting s Mn the separation of minority 
group from nonminority group children for a substantial 
portion of the* schoolday" are ineligible for ESAA fund= 
ing K5 These regulations interpret "substantial" separation 
as reparation "for more than 25 percent of the schoolday 
classroom petiods " 86 Thus, where the separation lasts for 
more than 25 percent of the day, the presumption is raised 
that classroom or tracking assignments are impei missibly 
based on race, color, or national origin, 87 

Bona fide ability groupings are exempted from this pre- 
sumption and prohibition, 88 Bona fide bilingual programs 
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tHat separate minority from nonminority students for more 
than 25 percent of the $eho old ay should have no difficulty 
satisfying these ESAA requirements. There is one caveat, 
however: the regulations provide that the device used tjo 
group minority children must "not essentially measure * 
English language skills," 89 This provision was intended to 
avoid the use of English language skills as a negative crite- 
rion. This single provision cannot reasonably^ be read to 
rule out bilingual classes as bona fide ability groupings. 
The identification of students who, need bilingual education 
obviously requires the measurement of English-language 
skills, 90 V '■ 

The Law guidelines strike a balance between the compet- 
ing objectives of effective educational opportunity and 
classroom diversity by borrowing a procedure first advanced 
in the ESAA regulations, For those courses into which 
students are grouped for valid educational reasons, the 
resultant and incidental isolation does not violate the law. 
3ijuigyal . programs do and can occur wit hout mu ch * isola- 
tion. For those courses of periods of the day where rjo such 
justification exists (e.g., gym,* music, art, recess, lunch) con- 
tinued ethnic isolation of bilingual program children may 
violate the Lau guidelines, the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
and' the Equal * Educational Opportunities Act of I974, 91 
For example, a school district that sends all of the children 
in a bilingual program to the same music or art class at the 
same time and^assigns no mainstream classroom children - 
to the same, gynr^iss will receive no protection frorft an 
alleged violation of Title VI under a rationale of educa- 
tional justification, 92 „ 

The Approach Under AB 1329 € 

In promulgating AB 1329, California chose another 
approach to reducing the harm of ethnic isolation, Assem- 
bly BUI 1329, rather than focusing on what happens outside . 
the' bilingual classroom, focuses on the bilingual class itself. 
This bill provides the following:, 

In daises established pursuant to Section 52165 [AB 1329], not more 
than two-thirds of the pupUs enrojled shall be limited-EngHsh-speaking 
pupils; provided* that where the proportion of limited-English-speaking 
pupils in the school exceeds two-thirds, the proportion ofiimiieeU 
English-speaking pupils in such classes may exceed*the propofyou of 
limited-fenglish-speaking pupils in the school by no more than'10 par- 
cent. In no event shall the primary purpose of the program be to'teaeh a 
foreign language to English-speaking pupils. 93 

The approach has both advantages and disadvantages 
over the Lau guidelines. Some of the disadvantages are as 
follows: * 

1, By focusing on integrating fluent-English-speaking 
students with limijed-English-speaking students, This 
provision only indirectly addresses the concern of dfh- 

, nic isolation. This is so because English language 
abilities are not immutable characteristics or within 
the exclusive province of any one racial or ethnic , 
group, A class with an equal number of fluent= 
English speakers and J i mi ted -English speakers may 
still be exclusively composed of nonwhite minority 
individuals, 

2. Reserving one-third of the seats of each bilingual 
claslroom^ for fluent-English speakers may result in 
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limiting access of limited-English speakers to the ser* 
= yices ot a bilingual program. This is especially possi- 
ble where a shortage of bilingual teachers limits the 
number of bilingual classes and not all students in 
heed ojf bilingual programs are offered them. To 
honor the two-third/ one-third mandate, some limited- 
English students may be excluded, Where there is a 
shortage of bilingual teachers, the state's approach 
"* may cause school* districts to breach the federal obli- 
gations to limited-English students. At such time 
when sufficient numbers of teachers are available to 
serve all limited-English speakers, this conflict would 
no longer exist; j * 
The advantages of the AB 1329 approach are as follows; 1 

1. The likelihood of suffering the harmful consequences 
of ethnic isolation is reduced^ 

2. The limited-English speaker is much more likely to be 
exposed to fluent English conversation. This is also 

- consistent with ^the objectives of Title VII ^f the Ele^ 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 94 ^ 

3, To the extent that the state's approach results in eth-, 
hie/ racial integration, the concern of some tjyit bilin- 
gual education will lead to divisions within communis 

* ties along rigid ethnic/ racial lines is blunted, 

4, BilinguaTeducation should benefit all ethnic groups 
and persons participating in it, pot just limited- 
English-speaking individuals. Bilinguahprograms ideally 
should not be strictly compensatory for some, but 
rather educationally and culturally enriching for all. 
Thus, the more expansive goals of bilingual education 
are jikely to be met through AB 1329, 

' Regardless of which approach to the prje^Jm of ethnic 
isolation one prefers, nothing in4he Lau guidefrnes prohib- 
its placing fluent-English-speaking students in bilingual 
classes. However, it should be recalled that ethnically iden* 
tifiable classes are presumed to be unlawfully segregated 
unless the students are grouped for a bona fide educational 
purpose. School districts will be hard pressed to demon-' 
strate there is a bona fide educational justification, as 
defined by the ESAA regulations, for assigning fluent- 
English-speaking students to a bilingual class where the 
result is a class that is ethnically identifiable. 

The ethnic composition of the flueht-ISnglish-speaking 
portion of the bilingual class should generally reflect the 
ethnic composition of these students in the school as a 
whole. Initially, the easiest way administratively feasible to 
meet this objective' might be to select fluent-English- 
speaking students for participation in bilingual classes 
through a random selection. However, this approach may 
not prove practical in a district which anticipates that a 
large number ©f, selected students would be withdrawn 
from the program, under the parent withdrawal option, 
assurirfng that the withdrawal option would, be available to 
these parents. In such a district a more feasible alternative, 
and that probably contemplated by the authors of AB 
1329, might be to leek volunteers for the bilingual program 
ffom among the school's fluent- English population. 

School districts which elect this approach will have to be 
scrupulous in ensuring that the procedures for selecting, 
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volunteers do , not have the logical and foreseeabjf ebnie* 
- quence of resulting only in nonwhite volunteers or volun- 
teers whose ethnic/ racial competition does not reflect the 

* fluent-English-speakihg population of the school as a- 
whole* The school district must be prepared, through 
proper documentation, to demonstrate that It exerted its 
best efforts to obtain volunteers who reflect the school's, 
ethnic/ racial composition/ Even then there is no assurance 
that such ethnically identifiable bilingual classes will siir- 

— vive-constitutional— prohibitions-against— purposeful-and — 
intentional school segregation. 9 ^ It must be borne in mind* 
however, that bilingual programs and school desegregation 
are hot, and need not be mutually exclusive goals. 96 

Summary F , 

The obligations of . California school districts to address " 
the educational needs of their language minority students 
are; derived from both federal and state laws, The legal 
sources of a school district's federal obligations to limited- 
English-speaking students are derived from federal civil 
rights and 1 funding statutes, implementing regulations, 
guidelines, and court decisions. The California mandate to 
serve limited-English-speaking students emanates primar- 
ily from the C haco n~M osco ne-spo nsored Bilingual BicuU 
tural Education Act of 1976 (AB 1329), regulations, and 
administrative interpretation. Assembly Bill 1329 con- 
ainues as the basic framework for providing bilingual edu- 

~ cation programs for limited-English-speaking students eh- : > 
rolled in California publioschobls. In most respects the 
legal mandates are virtually *the same; and where they .are 
different, they are easily harmonized. 

Compliance With state law usually fulfills federal obliga- 
tions, and adherence to/state^ law will be satisfactory. If 
applicable federal la^v goes beyond the requirements' of 
state Idw, the federal law should be followed. The require- 

,__^ment*: ife^n^lirvtteic^jfthich/ia. most productive of chil- f * 

* dren*s educational rights — and'hence less compromisirig-~ 
must be followed, , 

Both federal and state. laws require as an initial step tile 
■' identification of students with a primary or home^language 
other than English. The operative definition of "primary 
language" under state law, coupled with the Home lan- 
guage Survey and instructions adopted, by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, indicate that state authorities 
seek the same information as that sought by federal offi- 
cials. Programmatic differences between the federal and 
state laws are more surface than actual, Under both federal 
. and California laws* (1) schooLdistricts are not required to 
* offer only one program, but *may choose to offer several » 
available and approved program options; (2) the details, 
organization^ and implementation of the program option _ 
selected is lfinftn large measure to the discretion of school- 
districts; (3) the scope and nature of the program options 
-depend- on the-level o^instruction, and^he -number and 
■ y distribution of limited-Ehglish-speaking students; (4) school 
' 'districts are under a duty to offer one or more of the speci- 
fied program options to entitled students, but these same 
students are not required 'to participate in the programs; (5) 



f trie requirements respecting.programs result in a broaden- 
ing, rather than a- narrowing of the variety of programs 
offered limited-English-speaking students; and (6) the con- ;'■ 
cept of individualized; instruction is reinforced,' hot re- 
stricted, by the program options. 

Adhering t6 federal and-fta ^requirements regarding the 
language assessment procedures to f be used should pose few 
problems, Since the state's three English language'fluency 
categories— non-English speakers (NES), limiled-English 

—speakers (LES) f -and^fiuenKEngUsh^spe 

=. lap with the five Lau guideline categories, meeting the state 
requirements should satisfy federal obligations. The state 
language fluency definitions of limited-English-speaking 
students and non-English-speaking students appear to 
more accurately reflect the concern for English language 
proficiency and the views expressed by the Supreme Court 
in Lau v: Nichols, lhan the Lau guideline definitions which 
seem to stress frequency "of usage or language dominance. 

Provided that the California school districts use a valid, 
reliable instrument— -arid the State Department of Educa- 
tion, has provisidnally approved four such instruments— 
there should be no.conflict with federal requirements nor 
should there be duplicate testing, Moreover/both state and 
federal laws are consistent in ordering that the language 
assessment instruments be administered by persons who 

; speak and understand the necessary languages. The state 

■ law requiring an annual census is consistent with the .fed- 
eral law which also requires an accurate and individual 

, determination of all potential Law children. ; . _ ; 
While the Lau guidelines do not strictly specify or 
require a particular program, school officials must demon- 
strate that any alternative educational approach is equally 
effective to those outlined. State program options provid- 
ing for ^partial bilingual instruction" "full bilingual instruc- 
tion,** or ''bilingual bicultural education" clearly can Jbe - 
implemented in a manner consistent with the Lau guide- 
lines, The "individual learning program" option is the least <>•". 
well specified, It must include some opportunity for bilin- 

. m - gual learning opportunities although perhaps not as com- 
prehensive as that acquired by the other program options. 
The individual learning program goes beyond the federal 
requirements. Thus, bilingual education can be — and often 
is— offered at the high school level under state law, while 
the Lau guidelines permit other approaches/ But, since by 
definition this .program must be consistent with federal 
requirements, school districts may not provide a less effec- 
tive alternative to the Lau guidelines, When language 

-.' minority students are few and widely dispersed within a 
school or throughout a school district or where "pocket, 
language" children are involved, comprehensive bilingual x 
programs may not be administratively feasible. -However, 
the threshold numbers that trigger the federal obligations 
are far smaller than the state law provides. 

Federal and state requirements regarding notice to par-- 
ents and the right of ..parents, to.withdraw -theinchildreii — 
£rom bilingual programs are wholly compatible, State law 
TAqTuire^s that notice be given in writing and in a language 

, *"that the parents can understand. Federal law expands giv- 
ing of such notice to all school activities of which parents 
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generally are informed. Regarding the right to withdraw, 
: the federal law is silent* but the state law grants such a right 
to all parents of students entitled to participate in bilingual 
„ prograrns, except those students who care enrolled in indi- 
vidual learning programs; The parents of these students 
may request that their children, not receive instruction in a 
language other than ''English..-. 

The same federal laws that provide the underpinning for 
bilingual program, also bar segregation and separate treat- 
— ^mcnt^The-Z^a guidelines do-not-preyent establishing-bilin-- 
gual programs In schools that are ethnically identifiable, 
Nor do federal regulations prevent the grouping of lan- 
guage minority students for bilingual Instructional pur- 
poses provided this grouping meets the bona fide grouping 
standards* Bilingual education programs can and do occur 
without much, isolation. However, if language minority 
students are isolated unnecessarily from their English- 
. dominant peers in such subjects as art, music, and physical 
v education, federal law may be violated. Similarly, in schools 
• that are not racially identifiable, language minority students 
must not be ethnically or racially isolated from nonminority 
students. State law, by focusing on integrating flu en t- 
^-English-speaking students with limited-English-speaking 
^ ^students, does not directly address this concern with ethnic 
isolation; and this may result in limited access of limited- 
English speakers to necessary bilingual services when the 
number of bilingual instriigtional personnel is limited, 
Both federal and state laws require essentially the same 
_ .qualifications „fdr„ instructional persoiinel^.fluency in the . 
necessity languages and familiarity with the culture of stu- 
dents. The Lau guidelines do not conflict with the state 
credentialing requirements, School districts must move 
- rapidly in obtaining the necessary staff if the rights of lan- 



guage' minority students are not to be thwarted- Various 
methods may be used to attract the necessary teachers/ 
Even the layoff of senior teachers Who lack the necessary 

, competency- is permitted by state law, although this is 
unlikely to occur.- State and federal laws recognize that the 
unavailability of necessary qualified personnel may present 
problems, However, both the state waivers permitting the 
use of uncredentialed bilingual bicultural personnel and the 
Leu guidelines contemplate exceptions that are temporary 

—onl y. — ■ ; ♦ ,- . — — — -- 

Hopefully, 'most schoor districts will not need to be 
prodded to comply with the federal and state laws concern- 
ing language minority students, Compliance should be 
swift and voluntary, undertaken in good faith and with a 
view to installing quality programs in the classrooms, not 
simply paper compliance with legal obligations, SeVenty- 
six California school districts, including Los Angeles Uni- 
fied .School District, already have submitted voluntary 
compliance plans to the Office for Civil Rights; all of these 
plans have been accepted. Delinquent school districts must 
not be permitted, however, to flaunt the law. Much will 
depend on the vigilance of state authorities, The state laws 
must be enforced with vigor, and there should not be laxity 
in the issuing of the various waiver or exception provisions 
in the stat^ law. An ability io monitor compliance must be 
developed* ; # 

Federal and state officials will not have the" luxury of 
unlimited implementation time. Waiting in the wings, if 

• enforcement is lagging,- will most certainly be the parents- 
and the students who are the intended beneficiaries of the 
federal and state requirements. They are anxiously await- 
ing the fulfillment of their educational rights, for education 
delayed is education denied. 
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1703 et seq, ("No State shall deny equal educational opportunity to an 
individual on aeeount-of his or her race, color, sex, or national origin, 
by.. , (I) the failure,, by an educational agency to overcome language 
barriers jhat impede equal participation by its students in its instructional 
* programs,") 

jThe Bilingual Ed neat ion Apis of ! 968 , ! 974 , a nd .1 978 , JMf_ U S C , 
Section 880(b) et seq.; the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA), 20 U.S.C, 
Sectjon 1605 et seq. 



• 'Title VI regulations, 45 CF.R:, Section 80,3(b)( l)(ii)(iv) (Recipients df 
federal aid conducting any federally financed program may not "(ii) Pro- 
., vide any service, financial aid, or other benefit to an individual which is 



different* or is provided in □ different manner, from that provided to 
others under the programs: . . . (iv) Restrict an individual in any way in 
the enjoyment of any advantage or privilege enjoyed by others Receiving 
any service, financial aid, or, other., bene fit under the program,**); 45 
C.h\R., Section 80.3(b)(2) (Discrimination is barred which has the effect 
even though no purposeful design is present: "a recipient may not V, , utiU 
ize criteria or methods of administration which have the effect of subject- 
, ing 'individuals to discrimination or have *the effect Of defeating or 
substantially impairing accomplishment of the objectives of the program 
as respect individuals of a particular race, color, or national origin.*"): 45 : 
C.RR. Section 80.5(b) (Discrimination' among students on account of 
race or national origin that is prohibited includes "discrimination ... in 
the availability or use of any academic ... or other facilities of the grantee 
or other recipient*) and ESAA regulations, specifically 45 CF.R , sec- 
tions 105.11(a)(2); 185.43(c); 185.51. et seq, 

9 Titlc VI guidelines, 33 Fed: Reg. 4456(1968) (federally assisted "school 
systems are responsible for assuring that students of a particular race, 
color, or national origin are not denied the opportunity to obtain the 
education ge^rall^ fe'Btained by other students in the system**; 35 Fed. 
Reg. 1 1395 (1970) ("W-here inability to speak and understand the English- 
language excludes national origin^minority group children from effective * 
participation in the educational program offered by a school district the 
"distr ict m us rtakelif firMaf ive^teps~To7 r ectTfy^the" la ngu age de fTcie ncy i n = 
order to open its instructional program to these students, . . * Any ability 
grouping or tracking system employed by the school system to deal with 
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thV special language ski!! needs of national origin^minor ity group children 
- must be designed. to" meet such language skill needs as soon as possible and 
must not operate as an educational dead-end or permanent track": memo- 
. .randum on "Task Force Findings Specifying Remedies Available for 
Eliminating Past Educational Practices Ruled Unlawful Under £«**([the ' ' 
Lau guidelines]). t 

*°See Herbert Teitelbaum and Richard J. Hiller, "Bilingual Education; 
': The Legal Mandate,*' Harvard Educational Review, Vol, 47 (May, 1977), 
. pp. 138=70, for a discussion of Lau v. Nichols, 4 14* U.S. 563 (1974), Since ' 
Law,, three decisions have resulted in court-mandated bilingual programs^ 
$ppnn v Pnriater Municipal Schools. 351 F, Supp. 1279 (N.D. Mex., 
1972), affirmed, ,499 F.2d 1 147 (Ninth Circuit, 1974); Cintron v. Brent- . 
wgod Union Fme School District, infra and Rios v. Read, infra. In two 
other cases, particularly significant became they involved^ large and 
influential school districts (New York and San Francisco) consent decrees 
requiring bilingual programs were approved by the federal courts, Aspira 
of New York, inc. v. Board of Education of the City of New York, 72 Civ, 
4002 (S.Q.N Y., August 29, 1974) (unreported consent decree); 58 F.R.D. 
62 (S.D.N.Y., 1973); Lau vl Nichols (unreported). Two other cases raised 
issues" of bilingual education in Native American schools. Both ended in . 
consent decrees requiring bilingual programs, but neither case exclusively 
! concerned bilingual education. Sinajini v. San Juan School District, Civil 
No. 75-346 (D. Utah, 1975); Derieiclarence v. Board of Education of 
Independent School District No. 22. N. 8872 (D.N.M., February 15, 
.1974). Additionally, bilingual education has been ordered by federal 
courts in a. number of desegreption eases (Teitelbaum and/Hiller, "Bilin- ' 
gual Education: The Legal Mandate," supra at pp. 163—68). In Otero v. , 
Mesa County Valley School District Not 51, 401 F. Supp, 162^ 171 (D, 
Colo;, 1975), the court rejected the claims for bilingual education pro- 
grams, but did so only after first finding that few if any Chicano students 
had '-real language deficiency," Recently, the court in duadolupe Organi- 
zation, lnc\ v. tempe Elementary School District No. 3, 587 F.2d, 1 022 
(Ninth Circuit, 1978) determined that the: bilingual bicultural program 
sought by the Chicano and Yaqui Indian students Avas not required by 
" cither the equal protection clause of the Constitution Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, or the Equal Educational Opportunities Act of 1974, 
Sipiificantly, however, the sweeping program sought could fairly be char- 
acterized as a maintenance program (kindergarten through grade twelve), 
with wide-ranging cultural content which could only be provided by 
racially specific instructors for each ehiloV Inexplicably,' the plaintiffs eon- 
ceded the effectiveness of the school district's ESL program; presenting no 
evidence to the contrary. The court was not asked to decide whether 
native language instruction alone was legally required. Where the court 
said "bilingual instruction was not required*" it can fairly be construed 
•that the court had in mind the sweeping program sought by the plaintiffs. 4 
Finally, the court did not pass on the Lau guidelines. Apparently, neither 
party ever brought the guidelines to the court's attention for its 
consideration, ; " . 

11414 U.S. 563, 569 (1974). - 

>2Id. at 566, - 

"id. at 568, . * 

» 4 Id. at 571 (Stewart, J,, concurring). 

i5id, at 564-65. It is wholly consistent with Supreme Court doctrine that 
no specific^ remedy was ordered in Lau. Remedies are almost always left to 
the trial court. See Swann v, Charlotte Mecklenburg Board of Education, 
402 U,S* 1, 28 (1971); Brown V, Board of Education, 349 U.S. 294, 298, 

300 (1955) (Brown II). • ••- 

- . > « . • 

^Cintron v, Brentwood Union Free School District, No, 77 Civ, 1370 
(E.D.N.Y., January, 1978) at 13, 17, , . 

ii Rios v. Read, 75 Civ, 296 (E.D.N.Y., October 13, 1978) where the 
court stated: "The guidelines do nothing more than supply the mechanism 
for testing compliance with Title VI as administered pursuant to its regu- 
''^4ation^"45"C^ guidelines is- 

not restricted to administrative procedures," Of course, the decision of a 
federal district court i n New York is no t controlling upon federal courts 
elsewhere, including California. But, these decisions are the onIy~prb~ 
nouncements on, the Lau guidelines by the federal judiciary and should 
not be lightly cast aside. Significantly, the court rendering these decisions ., 



, considered, among others.the testimony of an attorney on the staff of the 
generai counsel to the Office for Civil Rights; Malcolm Danoff, director 
: of the AIR Report. on Title VII programs; Noel Epstein, the author qg 
• "Language, Ethnicity, and the Schools"; Courtney Gazden, Dean of Har- 
vard Graduate School of Educations and Patricia Nakano, a former Lau 
Center director. No appeal from these court rulings has been taken by the 
offending school districts, • 

^Formerly, in the context of school desegregation cases, courts relied 
heavily on analogous HEW standards in formulating relief. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare's Office of Education first issued 
deseg re gation guidelines in April , 1965, The courts consist ently attached 
Yrest welghTTo ^ 

revised guidelines relating to school desegregation, and again courts 
- accorded them "serious judicial deference, respectful consideration, and 
great weight," albeit refusing to abdicate their constitutional responsibility 
to HEW entirely. United States v, Jefferson County Board of Education, 
■ 372 F.2d 836 (Fifth Circuit Court, 1967), cert, denied sub nom. United 
States v, Caddo Parish Board of Educaiion,g%9 U.S. 840(1967); Kemp v. 
Beasley. 389 F,2d 178, 185 (Eighth Circuit Court, 1978); Whiitenberg v, 
Greenville County School District, 298 F.Supp, 7§4 (S.D.C., 1969).,,,, 

5 ^Memorandum for chief state -school officers accompanying the Lay 
, guidelines. "Conceivably, other methods of achieving the^oals set by the 
'Lau remedies- may exist, but the Office for Civil Rights will accept an 
alternative approach only if there is a reasonable basis to believe that it is 
at least as effective as the guidance set forth in the Lau remedies" (letter 
from Lloyd R, Henderson, Director, Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion; Division, Office for Civil Rights, to Rosa Castro Peinherg, Lau 
_ = General Assistance Center B, School of Education, University of Miami, 
March 15, 1978), 

2°Th~e California Legislature first directed school districts to address the 
needs of non-English-speaking children in 1972, when AB 2284 (Chapter 
1 258/72) required that "each non-English-speaking child.shall receive spe- 
cial assistance from the school district where he (or she) attends" (Educa- 
tion Code Section 52104). The precise nature of the special assistance was 
not specified. ^Subsequently, in 1975, the State : Board adopted a policy 
regarding bilingual children, stating in parti "To comply with the Lauv, 
Nichols Supreme Court decision, schools should make provisions for 
instruction in a language understandable to each limited-English-speaking 
student until such student can adequately understand instruction in En- 
, glish Therefore, each limited-English-speaking student in the public 
schools should have, in addition to or in combination with other educa- 
tional opportunities, educational services which: (a) are taught in a lan- 
guage understandable to the student; (b) build upon the student's primary 
language; and (c) teach the student English," Davis Campbell and Ramiro 
"'■ Reyes, Education for Limited- English-speaking and N on* English-Speaking 
Students, Sacramento State Department of Education, 1976, p 4 

^California Administrative Code, Title 5, sections 4300 through 4320, 

^Interpretive letters of, instruction generally issue from deputy superin- 
tendents of public instruction, under the authority of the Superintendent, 
The Superintendent, as the chief administrative officer of the State 
Department of Education, has discretion to issue such instructions and 
take action in accordance with his powers. Letters of instruction are 
) intended to clarify Issues of implementation application for funding, or 
reporting requirements, and therefore, assist in implementing the require- 
ments of state laws and regulations. Responses to inquiries from the 
Legislature or school districts constitute interpretatios of law and regula- 
tions by Department officials. Such interpretations should be followed; 
■ they generally will not be overturned, unless they are not reasonably 
related to the purpose and intent of applicable laws and regulations, 

23 For a comprehensive analysis of the requirements pursuant |p AB 
1329, see the Bilingual Education Services Guide, California State 
Department of Education, 1978. 

24 AB 769 (Chapter 1224/77) amended the teacher waiver provision of 
A B T329 "as ~ did " AB T474" (Chapter" 990/ 7 8 ) t a~n d " A B "3463 (Chapter 
1073/78); AB 3470 (Chapter 848/78) amended the census provision of AB 
1 329; and AB 769 amended the provision regarding jhe^monitori ng = of 
academic achievement, ,, 

^Education Code Section 52162, Limited-English-speaking students 
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\ are to be clasiified witWri each school district in accordance. with, their 
primary, language, age, and grade level. This information is now reported 
in the consolidated enrollment reporting forms that all school districts are 
required to submit to the State Department of Education by April 30 of , 
each year* ' ' " . 

»Id. 

^Education Code Section 52163(g). Primary language is defined in the 
law as "the language the pupil first learns or the language which is spoken 
in the pupil's home," 

- "Education Code Section 52164(b). . 



^ ^he State Depart n^n^ 

lated the Home Language Survey into seven principal languages other 
than English: Spanish, Cantonese, Filipino, Vietnamese, Portuguese, 
Korean, and Japanese. Assistance in translation into other languages is 
also provided on request. 

s ■ JGThe Office for Civil Rights generally adopts the position that the 
t information needed to determine thjgptudent's primary or home language 
may be obtained from either the parent or the student, except where the 
student is so young that there is a question whether the student can 
meaningfully and accurately report the necessary information. 

^'Questions "1" and "2** in the Home Language Survey correspond to 
criteria "A" and **B" in the Lau guidelines, and questions "3" and "4" in 
the survey correspond to criterion **C" in the guidelines. • 

^The instruments provisionally approved are: (1) Language Assessment 
Scales (LA S); (2) Bilingual Syntax Measure (BSM); (3) Language Assess- 
w ment Battery (LAB): and (4) Basic Inventory of Natural Language 
■J (BINL). 

■ "Part I of the Lou guidelines. 
"Part in of the Lau guidelines, 

«The definition of category *"C" students, by including the notion of 
- "equal ease "suggests mom than •frequency- oL usage, may. be involved. 

* language dominance test may either be designed to assess the fre- 
quency of language usage or the proficiency with which the language Js 

* used, A language dominance test should examine the individual child's 
ability to use^ he language, 

^Education Code lection 521 63(d) states that limited-English-speaking 
pupils are those **who do not have the clearly developed English language 
skills of comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing, necessary to 
receive instruction only in English at a level substantially equivalent to 
pupils whose primary language is English. . The term limited* English* 
speaking pupils includes non- English- speaking pupils" 

^Education Code Section 52163(e) states that non-English-speaking 
pupils are pupils "who communicate in their primary language only or 
who communicate in English at a level which does not enable them to 
participate meaningfully in an educational setting where only English is 
used,** . 

"Supra, at 568. 

^May 25, 1970, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Memo- 
randum (35 Federal Register 11595). 

4iThc overlapping of categories might be illustrated as follows: # 

Lau Category * * AB 1329 Category 

A NES • ■• •"• 

*B NES; some LES 

C . ' Some LES;, some FES 

D Fluent English speaking (FES) but educationally 

disadvantaged student 
E FES and not educationally disadvantaged 



-* l Lau- guidelines (5ection-I) and- Education - Code -Section -52164(b). 
^Education Code Section 52164(b). 



standard procedure for determining the point at which bilingual education 
participants may be judged to have obtained sufficiently developed En- 
glish language skills to compete with their monolingual English-speaking 
peers . is warranted in light of . . . AB 1329, Title VII rules and. regula- 
tions, and the Lau guidelines. A B -1329 (1976) specifies that each school 
district shall , . -report the total number of pupils whose primary lan- 
guage is other than English who have benefited from instruction . . . to the 
extent that they are no longer limited=English*s peaking pupils . . , [See= 
tioh 52164(b)]. w The Lau guidelines call for use of diagnostic prescriptive 
measures; . . to bring the linguistically/culturally different students) to 
the educational performance level that is expected by the local education 
ag ency (LEA) and state of nonminority students." Recently, the federal 



=^ 44 A'pilot study of assumptions related to bilingual program exit criteria- 
prepared by the Office of Program Evaluation and Research of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education states: M The need to develop a 



court in Cintron v. Brentwood Union Free School District, supra, recog- 
nized the need for development of an "exit** procedure. The court ordered 
the school district to adopt: " . , a method for transferring students out of 
the bilingual program when the necessary* level of English proficiency is 
reached." 

^Education Code sections 52163(a)— (c), (f), and 52171. It is not alto- 
gether clear what meaningful differences, if any, exist between the state 
options. Possible distinctions could be drawn between what is meant by a 
program that develops "basic language skills in both languages** (option 
**b B ) as opposed to "a system of instruction which uses two languages" 
(option "c**); or between instruction in "required subjects (option "b") as 
compared to "selected subjects" (option "c M ); or the absence of express 
time requirements for instruction in the English language (option **b**) as 
opposed to B daily instruction in the English language" (option "c"). Even 
sharper differences could be drawn when full bilingual or bilingual bicul- 
tural instruction is compared to partial bilingual instruction (option u a\). 
But a "partial bilingual instruction** program which only promotes biliter? 
acy without the concomitant development of content areas knowledge in 
the primary language would be seriously deficient. The fact that basic 
language skills such as "listening, speaking, reading, and writing* [EduceV 
tion Code lection 52163(a)] are developed in both languages does fc hot 
correct this deficiency, r An education program that requires limited-' 
E ngli sh-s peaking _|t ud en ts t <r _sit_i n subj ect a rea^ e lasses^ without juinder- 
standing what is occurring is the kind of wholly meaningless educational 
expedience rejected in Lau v. Nichols, supra at 566.. Happily, the State 
• Department of Education has consistently interpreted options "a,** "b," 
and "c**— partial bilingual, full bilingual, and bilingual bicultural instruct 
tion— in a manner that minimizes these differences, readingjhe minimum - 
requirements for each option to be essentially the same. 

^See pi 10 for a discussion of numbers and concentration of students, 
4? Before July 1, 1979, bilingual programs were offered on the basis of 
receipt of specified levels of categorical funding. After July 1, 1979, on the 
basis of regulations implementing economic, impact aid, receipt of or 
eligibility for categorical funds is not a requisite for the provision of 
bilingual programs (California Administrative Code Section 4200 et seqO* 
^Education Code Section 52163. 

49 Education Code Section 52163 and California Administrative Code, 
Title 5, Section 4314, " 

^Education: Cofae Section 1 52161, 

s'The t h ree pjrmissi ble options at the elementary school level set forth 
in the Lau ^ii36llnes--transitional bilingual education, bilingual bicultu- 
ral education>iind multilingual multicultural education— all call for a 
native language^instruction, native language skills development, and an 
English language acquisition propam (Part IX o( the Lau guidelines). 

ssBeeausevan 1SL program does not consider the affective nor cognitive 
development of students in this category.and time and maturation varia- 
bles are different here than for students at the secondary level, an ESL 
program is- not appropriate. Pertinent to this issue of English-only pro- 
grams f6r limited-English-speaking students is the opinion of the federal 
district court in Rios v. Read, supra at 24-25: "Plaintiffs' charge that they 
are being denied equal educational opportunity is not sufficiently answered 
by defendants* efforts to show thai their program wilheventually attain 
som^ desirable results. A denial of educational opportunities tp a child in 
the first 'years of schooling is not justified by demonstrating that the 
educational program employed will teach the child English sooner than 
—prograr^c^mp 

District's, goal of teaching Hispanic children the English language is cer- 
tainly '.proper, it cannot be allowed to compromise a student's right to 
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meaningful education before proficiency in English is obtained," 

' "All school districts are not organized in the same manner. Elementary, 
intermediate, and secondary levels are not defined in the Lay guidelines 
Elementary-level schools span kindergarten through grade five, kinder- 
garten, thro ugh grade six, and occasionally kindergarten 'through grade 
eight; intermediate-level schools generally span grades six through eight 
(middle schools) or grades seven through nine (junior high schools); and 
secondary level usually connotes high schools spanning pedes nine 
through twelve or ten through twelve. "Secondary level** has been inter-* 
preted to include those students in both academic and vocational schools, 

— ^^In-Rios-y— toat/,-supra,-the ecu rt addresslng this-issue and applying— 
the guidelines stated: "Defendants interpretive Lay guidelines as support- 
ing 'maintenance 1 bilingual programs. Thcxj&urt does not interpret the 
Lay guidelines as expressing any philosophy of bilingual education. It 
merely sets standards for determining compliance with the statutory oblU 
gallons relating to bilingual education*] (at IS), 

In the same opinion the court stated: "The statutory obligations upon 

.' the school district require it to take affirmative action for language- 
deficient students by establishing an ESL and bilingual program and to 
keep them in such program until they have attained sufficient proficiency 
in English to be instructed along with English-speaking students of com- 
parable intelligence, The school district has the obligation, of identifying 
children in need of bilingual education by objective, validated tests con- 
duered by competent personnel, It must establish procedures for monitor- 
ing the progress of students in the bilingual program and may exit them 
from the program only after validated tests have indicated the appropriate, 
level of English proficiency, The school district is not obligated to offer a 
program of indefinite duration for instruction in Spanish, art and culture, 
The biculturai element is necessary only to enhance the child's learning 
ability, The purpose is not to establish a bilingual society" (at 25), 

^The opinion for the unanimous Supreme Court in Laju v, Nichols 
states no numerosity requirement, In a concurring opinion though, Justice 
Black mun and Chief Justice Burger concluded that special instruction 

7 would not be - required where the ease involved -?a very few -youngsters - 
or , ■ - just a single child who speaks only German or Polish or Spanish or 
any other language other than English , , , [since] numbers are at the heart 
of this case" (414 U.S. at. 57 1-72). In their view it was significant that the 
l f 800 Chinese students in Lay represented a "very substantial group," Id, 
The Blaekmun view, reflects only the view of two of the nine Justices, It is . 
not the majority view, Congress in codifying the holding in Lau= in the 
Equal Educational Opportunities Act of 1974— adopted the majority view 

, as expressed by Justice Douglas, Under the Act, no educational agency 
"shall deny equal educational opportunity to an individual on account of 
his or her- , . national origin" by failing "to take appropriate action to 
overcome language barriers* (emphasis added) 20 U.S.C. Section 1703(0 
(Supp. V, 1975)/ 

S6 On the matter of numbers, the Lay guidelines strike a balance. The 
guidelines state that even one limited-English-speaking, student has rights 
under Lay and the Equal Educational Opportunities Act, They stipulate 
that to satisfy those rights, and address a child's educational needs, some 
affirmative steps must be taken, although the program adopted need not ' 
be as extensive or sophisticated as a program for 20 or more children of 
the same language background in a school district, Practical considera- 
tions, particularly the distribution of entitled students among and within 
schools within a district, will be taken into account,/ 

57 For ease of administration .the State Department of Education has 
combined the limited-English-speaking and non-English-speaking catego- 
ries in determining program obligations, and requires that partial, full, or 
bilingual biculturai programs be offered where there are ten or more 
limited-English-speaking or non-English-speaking students in the same 
grade, When counting students to determine program responsibilities, 
districts should keep in mind thai Education Code Section 52 1 63(d) 
defines limited-English speaking to include the non-English-speaking stu- 
dents as well. It is the ppsjfion of the State Department of Education that^ 
it is the number of students identified aYNES or tES and not the number 
of such students who are enrolled in the bilingual program (after the 
withdrawal option has been exercised) which determines the district's 
responsibilities under Education Code Section 52165, 



5B Education Code Section 52165, 



■ - , • "•. . ■ : " \ 

' , ' - ' , '■ * ' 5 T 

'' ' " 

; ^Education Code Section 52173* ° - - *r ■ " .'. 

«Idueation Code Section 52174, *» 

s'The parent's right, of withdrawal is not absolute, ' Parents are not 

■ authorized under AB 1329 to withdraw their child from an individual 
learning program (Education Code Section 52173), If the individual learn- 
ing program offered, in fact, is a bilingual program comparable to either a 
partial, full, or bilingual biculturai program, there seems little reason for 
denying the right of withdrawal to parents in these circumstances. How- 
ever, to the extent an individual learning program may offer less than 
these three options, limiting the right of withdrawal appears sound. Those 

^who^wQuld^ritic izet his^as^an^bridgme 
drawal should remember that the parents of students in the -regular pro- 
gram do not have the absolute right to, select which subjects their children^ 
. will receive. Compulsory school attendance 'carries with it the compulsion. 
to take certain minimum subjects, Both state and federal officials* have 
taken the position that prior written consent of the parent is not required. 
State law Supports this view (Education Code sections 52173 and 52174), a 
Unnecessary,; .obstacles to full pupil participation should no longer be 
countenanced."^:^ i m 

"Part VII of the" Lai/^ sidelines. 

"Education Code Seetion 52163(h). -. ^ 

wpart V of the Lau guidelines, There is no reason to believe, as some 
have suggested, that the degree of language proficiency required by the 
Lay guidelines— "linguistic VfamiliarW*^is something; less than that 
required by AB 1329— "fluency in the ptimary language," Nor, is there a 
reasonable basis for concluding that under the Lay guidelines a teacher 

■ who is bilingual but not otherwise competent Jn, both methodology and , 
subject matter would .pass muster, In applying the Lay guidelines to the 
area of instructional staff, the federal court in Cintron required the 
defendant school district to "expend its best efforts in hiring sufficient 
.qualified and experienced personnel to staff* bilingual education pro- 
grams in the district. The court said that the "goal is instruction by compe- 

^vtem bilingu^Ije^ the subject matter of the curriculum while at the 
same time teaching non-English-speaking children the English language 
In Bios v, Read the court, after determining the school district's program 
and personnel to be inadequate, found: u , , , the teachers have had little qr 
no training in bilingual education programs or methodology, and (the 
district) failed to provide in-service training for bilingual teachers or a 
program of continuing education.** r ~ 

^Education Code Section 52172, .? : - ■ 

. "Id, 

&Lay guidelines (Part IX), ■ 

^he same HEW regulations which, require an equal opportunity to 
participate in the classroom and benefit from classroom instruction 
require equal opportunity throughout all district programs which affect 
students [45 C.F.R. Section 80 3 (a), (b), (1), (2)]. This does not signify 
that all school district personnel involved with limited^English-speaking 
students must be bilingual. Making available bilingual personnel in such 
areas as guidance counseling, vocational education, and speciai education 
would appear to be required, School districts which merely seek or 
employ bilingual personnel for employment in AB 1329 programs may fall 
short of their federal obligations, \ • 

69 Part V of the Lay guidelines, 

1Q Cintron v, Brentwood Union Free School District, supra, at 14, 

?1 "The Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing Directory,** 
dated May 31, 1977, 

«For districts that will have no kindergarten through grade six vacan- 
cies, the district must give assurances that it is not hiring any new teachers 
(for kindergarten through grade six); that the teacher in the position under 
waiver will be teaching with the assistance of a bilingual cross-cultural 
^-teacher- aide;. and that the teacher in the, position. under jwaiver is, .or.will_ 
be, enrolled in a program leading to a certificate of bilingual competence. 
For all other districts, a waiver request must give the number of kinder- 
==garten = through=grade"sU=vacancies=m 

bilingual teachers hired for the previous school yean a description of the 
district's ongoing bilingual teacher recruitment effort; and the name and 
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grade level oj^hetcacher in the position under waiver, Additionally, 
assurances must^be given -.that the teacher in the position under waiver will 
be teaching with the assistance of a bilingual cross-cultural teacher aide; 
that the, teacher in the position*under waiver is, or will be, enrolled in a 
program leadin| to a certificate of bilingual competence; that all district 
bilingual instructional aides qualified for. the Emerge ney Bilingual Cre- 
dential have been notified of the positions available; and that ail persons, 
on the current Commission for Teacher; Preparation and Licensing Clear- 
inghouse List of Bilingual Teachers have been contacted at least 30 days 
prior to the deadline for the position. Moreover, the chairperson of the 

- district, advisory committee must agree with the district's "good faith 

— £effoii!Uo^find-binngu^^ 

tify that the district has maintained the "good faith effort" until 15 days 
prior to the date on the waiver request, * «* . 

'-'Assembly Bill 3463 (Chapter 1073/78). % 

74 Gpinion of Legislative Counsel of California to Peter Chacon Janu- 
ary 5. 1976. . 

"In the first opinion delivered on January 23. 1976, the Attorney Gen- 
era! ruled that a school district with a bilingual education program may 

* retain junior employees who have the competency to teach bllingually and 
, terminate senior employees who lack such competency, A subsequent 

Attorney General's opinion, issued February 15, 1977, reaffirmed and 
elaborated somewhat on the earlier opinion (Opinion No, CU-74-250), * 

^Letter from David S, Tatel, ^Director, Office for Civil Rights, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, to Wilson Riles, Superintendent 

* of Instruction, July IS, 1978: "Clearly, school districts must continue to 
provide bilingual education programs to all children eligible under the 

'.'.:Lau guidelines to receive such services* Therefore, bilingual teachers musi 

■ be made -available in sufficient numbers to^allow the school district to 
meet its obligations under Lay, * . . While we understand fully tfle eco- 
nomic crunch facing Californa school districts, the absence of funds can- 
hot justify/a failure to comply with Title VI, Thus, if bilingual teachers 
needed to instruct nonr or Hmited-English^speaking children are laid.off as 

^part of~ a~ general Teduction-ln-force precipitated bylack of "furidsrthe" 
burden will be on the school district to demonstrate that such students are 
receiving the required bilingual education services or alternative services 

= thai are equally effective," . 

In reply. Superintendent Riles wrote to Mr, Tatel, on October 7, 1978: 
"The Dlpartment!s^ongo school districts empha- 

sizes the necessity of having appropriately credentialed personnel instruct- 
ing students in bilingual education programs. In the event of staff 
reductions, districts will be guided by Education Code Section 44955, 
which requires that layoffs be based on seniority only when the senior 
employee is certificated and^competenrto render the service, . ,.\ This 

., code section has b.een reinforced by two, California Attorney General 
opinions (January 23, 1978, and February 15/ 1978), (sic) which state that 
junior credentialed billngual-crosscultural. teachers may be retained over 
senior teachers lacking the credentials specified in Education Code Sec- 
tion 51263, , lection 44955, the Ait&rney General's opinions, and exist- 
ing State Law regarding bilingual education programs collectively establish 
< a strong basis upon which school districts should make decisions related 
to staffing bilingual education programs with qualified and competent 
bilingual-crosscultural teachers," * 

"For a.discussion of interacting elements of bilingual education, deseg- 
regation* and, student isolation see Herbert Telteibaurn and Richard j, 
Hiller, "Bilingual Education: The Legal Mandate;" Harvard Educational 
Review, Vol. 47 (May, 1977), pp. 159—68; and TelteJbaum and Hiller. 
Bilingual Education and Desegregation: Compatible or Competing Goals? 
(to be published by National Institute of Education, Washington, D C). 

?*The 1961 regulations provide, in part, that a recipient of federal funds 



may not on the grounds of race* color, or national origin "subject an 
individual to segregation: or separate treatment • * 

'TThe May 25, 1970, memorandum directs that: *, . . any ability group- 
ing or tracking system employed by the school system to deal with the 
special language needs of nationaUorigin. minority-group children must be 
designed to meet such language skill. needs as soon as possible and must 
not operate asr an educational dead-end or permanent track,** 

^Section 204(a) of the Egual Educational Opportunities Act of 19^4, 20 
,U.5,C, Section 1703(a), provides, that: B Ne state shall deny equal equca- 
tlonal opportunity to an individual on account of his qr her race, color, 
— sex,-or-national-origin,-by ; T-^{a) the-deUberate-segregation-by-a,n edu 
tional agency of students Jon the basis of race, color, or national origin 
among or within schools," 

_. 8, 45 C.F.R. Seetion*gQ,5(h), V ^ ?• 

* 8 ^it is not educationally necessary nor -legally permissible to create 
racially/ethnically identifiable schools in order to respond to student'larW 
"guage characteristics as specified In the programs described herein" (Pari 
VI, A, of the Lau guidelines), * . .. 

w "Part VI, B, of the Lou guidelines, 

M ESAA provides federal financial assistance to local educational agen- ^ 
cies which seek to eliminate minority-group, segregation and discrimina- 
tion in elementary and secondary schools and to overcome the educational 
disadvantages resulting from minority-group isolation [20 U.S.C. Section 
-1607(c)(1)(A) (Supp, V, 1975): 20 U.S.C.. Section 1606(a)(6) (Supp. V; 
1975)]: \ . v ■ • 

"20 U.S.C. Scdtion l605(dj'(l)(C) (Supp. V. 1975). : V"- 

«M5 C.F.R.. Section 185.43(c) (1976), " ' 

B M5 C.F.R. Section 185.43(d)(5) (1976); .." 

* 88QF.R. Section 195.43(c) (1976); 20 U.S.C. Section 1605(d)(1)(C) 
(Supp, V, 1975), A bona fide ability grouping must meet four require- 
ments; First,' placement :in the group must be~oasedV on educationally ^ 
relevant, nondiscriminatory Objective standards of measurement. Second, 
the grouping must be maintained during the schoolday for only aslong as 
necessary, Third, it must be designed to meet the student's special needs 
and to improve academic achievement and pcrf orma nee. through specially 
, developed currlculums taught by specially trained Instructional personnel. 
Finally, the grouping must be shown through objective testing to be edu- 
cationally beneficial, 

M 45 C.F.R, Section 11545(c)(1) (1976). 

""Significantly, the ESAA regulations bar funding under the act to local 
educational agencies ^denying equality of educational opportunity . , . on 
the basis of language or eulmral background" [45 C.F.R, Section 
185.43(d)(2) (1976)]. \ 

VCintron v,, Brentwood Union Free, School District, No. 7>C-I370 
(E,D,N,Yu January 10. 1978), at 11-12. ■ 

92 Id, 

^Education Code Section 52167, 

^in courses such as art; music, and physical education, an applicant 
shall provide for the participation of the children of = limited speaking 
proficiency in classes that are not subject to the limitations on participa- 
tion of English-dominant children" (Section i 23,4b of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, Title VII), 



* 5 See Dayton Hoard of Education v. Brink man, V.S. 53 L. Ed. 2d 851 
(1977), , . 

^Herbert Teitelbaum and Richard J. Hiller, supra at note 77. 
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Appendix B 



Legal Requirements for Bilingual Education 

Synopsis of California Bilingual Education Legislation 



Compiled by Carolyn Pirillo 



The following is a brief summary of selected California 
legislation which is cited in the body of this work. It is not 
all-inclusive of bilingual statutes enacted in California; 
other legislation which impacts bilingual programs does 
exist -. .. ■ * ■ 1 '7 ' ' /. , 

Programs become known and are commonly referred t| 
by the particular Assembly or Senate bill number they car- 
ried when introduced. Since the numbering sequence for 

■ bills starts from one with each session of the Legislature, 
some confusion may arise oyer what program is being ref- 
erenced if the year of passage and the chapter number in 
the statutes of that year are not used. Therefore, the chap- 
ter and year for each act are given in parentheses following 
the bill number." — ! * 

L L_,Most legislate 

ten to become a permanent part of the Education Code. 
The code sections enacted or amended by these bills are 
listed insofar as it was possible to do so. For such lengthy 
and comprehensive bills as Senate-Bill (SB) 164 1 (Chapter 
323/76) and Assembly Bill (AB) 65 (Chapter 894/77), no 
attempt was made to list all of the code sections affected. 

Other bills, such as AB 116 (Chapter 1521/71) and AB 
893 (Chapter 262/75), are not intended to enact permanent 
programs or procedures and therefore do not carry Educa- 
tion Code section numbers, ?jv 



AB 116 (Chapter 1521/71) ; ' ^tM^J\ ' . 

Provides $425,000 for two projects in a three-year pilot / - 
program (July \l 1972, through July 1, 1975) to develop^ 
bilingual programs for limited-English-speaking and non- - 
English-speaking children: a Chinese project in^San Fran- 
cisco Unified School District and a Spanish project in San 
Diego City Unified School District \ 

Appropriation: 5500,000 through fiscal year 1974/75. 

AB 893 (Chafer 262/7S) 

Authorizes the continuation of the demonstration prdj- . 
ect funded by AB 116 (Chapter 1521/71) in the San Fran- 
cisco Unified School District until June 30, 1977. 
I_J Appropriation: $186,900 for fiscal years 1975/76 andT 
H 976/ 77. '~- '"' r "" ■ " r ■ .T T'< ^ ^ " " *" 



AB 2284 (Chapter 1258/72), BiUngual Education Act of 
1972 

Promotes bilingual programs in public schools, Adds 
Chapter 7 to Part 28 of the Education'Code, sections 52100 
through 52114 • ' \ « i ' . 



Requires school districts to undertake a census of 
limited-English-speaking (LBS) and non-English-speaking 
(NES) children and to report thereon to the Department of 
Education by primary language. - ' - , - 

ithorizes a prescribed program for bilingual education 
programs, including provisions regarding parent and com- 
munity \artieipation. ' 

Requires the hiring of bilingual teachers and makes pro- 
vision for waiving this requirement under specified condi- 
tions, ' ,'. . . . \ . 

Requires approval of the Slate Board of Education for 
programs that involve special state funding, 

Appropriation: $5,000,000 for fiscal years 1972/73.)and 
1973/74, . ; - 



SB 1641 (Chapter 323/76) — — - - 

Adds* amends, or deletes numerous sections of the Edu- 
cation Code, • 

Re vises" the formulas"(amendmcnt to Education 
Section 54002) used in determining a district's eligibility for 
funding for programs for educationally disadvantaged 
youth with a Jiold harmless clause, that no district should 
receive less than its entitlement for the 1976/77 fiscal year 
by reason of such revisions. Appropriates an additional 
$20,000,000 for such programs for the 1977/78 fiscal year. 

Establishes that the additional funds received by a dis- 
trict because of the revised formulas and another $7,700,000 
appropriated by the Act for programs for educationally 
'-disaavantaged youth shall be used first for bilingual educa- 
tion ^programs in schools which do not receive state or 
federal funds for bilingual education programs, 

Provides for numerous changes related to foundation 
programs, revenue limits, tax rates, and subventions from 
the State School Fund to school districts, county superin- 
tendents of schools, community college districts, and adult 
education programs. "•" 

Makes changes concerning classes for handicapped 
-adults and other matters of adult education, 

Revises the administration of regional occupational cen- 
ters and programs. 

Transfers sufficient funds to the State School Fund to 
make the alio wanceT and a^portidnrnents required by this 
Act, 

"iXppfopriates^peeified^amountrforth^ 
of various programs specified by the Act, V\ 
Makes changes relative to employer/cor/tributions and 
certain retirement allowances of the State Teachers Retire- 
ment System, 



28. 



i. 
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AH 1329 (Chapter 978/76), Chacbn-Moscone Bilingual 
Bicultural Education Act of 1976 

/promotes bilingual bicultural programs in public schools, 
Adds Article 3 to Chapter 7 of Part 28 of the* Education 
Code, sections 52160 through 52179, and amends sections 
10101, 10103; 10104, and 10106. 

Sets forth the /policy that each LES pupil enrolled in 
California public schools in kindergarten through grade 
twelve shall receive instruction in a language understand- 
"able'to-the-pupil^the-pupil-s-primary-language-shall-be 1 
recognized, and he or she shall be taught English, Each 
LES pupil shall receive one of the following programs of 
instruction: (I) partial bilingual education; (2) full bilingual 
education; (3) bilingual bicultural education; or (4) an indi- 
vidual learning program (I LP). The first three, programs 
shall be /staffed by certificated bilingual cross-cultural 
teachers. =■. .' .'....=■. 

Allows for waivers of the bilingual teacher requirement 
to {September, 1979, under specified conditions/ No teacher 
employed after January 1, 1977, shall be eligible for a 
waiv% s The first three program types are required depend- 
ing; omtfie presence of a specified number of LES/NES 
pupils in a school by language and grade level. The individ- 
ual learning program is required for all other LES/NES 
pupils. 

Provides that bilingual Instruction funded under the 
1972 Act shall continue until replaced by or incorporated 
into programs funded by this Act artd provides for a grad- 
ual phase-in of bilingual bicultural programs. -— 

Requires districts to monitor the academic achievement 
level of its LES/NES pupils. 

— Requires notification to parents or guardians^of children 
who are to be enrolled in bilingual programs and provides 
for parents or guardians to be- able to withdraw childrerf 
from the ^programs under specified guidelines. 

Provides for the establishment of school district advisory 
committees on bilingual education. 

Requires the Commission for. Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing (CTPL) to carry out various responsibilities and 
duties with respect to the programs prescribed by this Act, 

Provides certain specifications in relation to allocating 
funds made available for bilingual bicultural education. 

Makes related technical changes. 

■ Appropriation: $3,786,000 for fiscal years 1976/77 and 
1977/78. 

AB 769 (Chapter 1224/77) 

. Amends Education Code sections 52 17 1 and 521 78 and 
adds Section 52169/1. 

Postpones for one year the requirement for districts to 
monitor the academic achievement level of LES/NES 



Provides that all programs funded under the 19.72 Act 
shall be c1anductcd-under : ahe; r programmatic provisions, of 
the 1976 -Act beginning with the 1977/78 fiscal year. 
Provides that bilingual teacher waivers authorized und er 



the 1976 Act shall be renewable one-year waivers and That 
all requests for waivers shall be filed with the State Board 
of Education by October I of the appropriate year, 



^Estibiishes certain specified conditions which must be 
"met before a one-year waiver may be granted if a district 
has hired new teachers; . . . 

Specifies that no teacher employed after January 1, 1978, 
rather than January 1, 1977, shall be eligible for a waiver. 

AB 65 (Chapter 894/77) * 
Adds, amends, or deletes numerous sections of the Edu- 
\ cation Code. = - .•■ 

i^Makeschanges-in-funding-for-foundation_programs_and_ 

equalization aid for school districts and changes related to 
determining school district revenue limits. 

Makes changes related to employer contributions to the 
State Teachers Retirement System. 

Deletes provisions for early childhood education pro- 
grams (kindergarten through grade three) and enacts provi- 
sions for improvemenj_df elementary and secondary educa- 
tion with specified . allowances for participating school 
districts. 

Deletes the Bilingual Education Act of 1972, as of June 
30, 1979. * . , " ' : 

Provides for the. substitution of the state funding for 
bilingual bicultural education' and educationally disadvan- 
. taged youth programs by an economic impact aid program, 
hased upon factors similar to those involved in the other 
programs. The economic impact aid program involves the 
" computation of state gross need and prescribes a formula 
for computing each eligible district's share of the total 
arhount„available, : „ ': ._...'„... . 

Makes, provision for transitional financing until the eco- 
nomic impact aid program becomes fully operational. 

Requires school districts to adopt standards of profi- 
ciency in basic skills and requires the State Board of Edu- 
cation to prepare and distribute an assessment framework 
to assist districts in developing standards of proficiency. 

Increases amounts transferred from the State General 
Fund to the Instructional Materials Fund per pupil for the 
1977/78 school year. 

Makes changes related to the homeowner's property tax 
exemption. 

Makes numerous particular appropriations to fund var- 
ious aspects of the implementation and administration of 
programs prescribed by the Act. 

AB 3470 (Chapter 848/78) 

Adds new Education Code Section 52164, adds sections 
52164.1 through 521645, and amends Section 52168, 

Directs each school district to conduct a census by 
March I of each year to ascertain the number of LES 
pupils by primary language, age, and grade level. The cen- 
sus shall also assess the language skills of all pupils whose 
primary language is other than English, The census is to be 
by actual individual count, including^ migrant and special 
education pupils, The results of the census are to be 
. . .,.reported_tojhe,State_Departmentjpf Ed 

of each year, The previous census is to be updated to 
include new enrollees and delete those who are no longer 

'For funding purposes, "AB 1329 programs," on July 1, 1979, were in- 
corporated into the economic impact aid formula authorized by AB 6S 
(Chapter 894/77). 



LES pupils or who no longer attend the district's schools, 
The census data gathered one year shall be used to plan the 
bilingual classrooms in the ensuing year. 

Authorizes the/ Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
with the approval of the State Board of Education, to pre- 
scribe census-taking methods. These methods shall include 
the following: s. ■ 

.1. .The determination of the primary language of each 
. • — pupil-enrolled-in-the-district.— This_is-to^be-done_by — _ 
September 15 and kept current as new pupils enroll. 
2, Ati assessment of the language skills of all pupils 
whose primary language is other than English within 
a specified time frame. 

The State Department of Education shall designate the 
language assessment instruments, The assessments are to 
be conducted by persons who speak and understand the 
primary language of the pupils. This requirement may be 
waived under specified circumstances. These persons must 
be adequately trained ami prepared to administer the lan- 
guage assessment, C . ; 

Allows a district to follow federal rquirements regarding 
the census so long as the procedure satisfies state require- 
ments; " : " 
- Directs the Department of Education to review the 
reported census data and to audit the census through an 
onsite visit when deemed necessary. 

Authorizes the Department of Education to require 
" another census of a district when incorrect procedures or 
inaccurate results are evidenced. • ? 

Directs districts to reassess when a parent, guardian, 
teacher, or- site administrator .claims reasonable doubt 
regarding the accuracy of the pupil's designation. The par- 
ent or guardian must be notified of the results of the reas- 
sessment in writing 4 and orally when* appropriate. 

Permits kindergarten or previously untested first-grade 
pupils enrolling in a school for the first time and who speak 
a language other than English at home to be placed in a 
bilingual program until the census procedure is completed. 

Directs districts to maintain pertinent information from 
the assessment of language skills and to report, specified 
information to the Department of Education annually. 

Summarizes thb maximum allocations allowable and 
delineates permissible categories of expenditure of pro- 
gram funds, 



AB 3463 (Chapter 1073/78) 

Amends Educat'ion Code sections 44253.5 ami 52178. 

■ Requires the Commission for Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing to require institutions of higher education to use 
the same rigorous- assessment procedures as other assessor 
agencie^ (local educational agencies) before recommending 
individuals for, the certificate of bilingual cross-cultural 
competence, which is granted by the Commission pursuant 
to section 44253, 5, ; . . 

Requires that a teacher who is applying for a waiver to 
teach in a bilingual classroom must be enrolled and partici- 
pating in a program leading to a certificate oFcomp^enee. 
Waivers shall be. effective for not more than ihree years 
from September, 1977. Ail waivers shall expire not later 
than September 1, 1980* No teacher employed after Janu- 
ary 1, 1978, to teach in a bilingual classroom shall be eligi- 
ble for a waiver unless he or she has satisfied the 
competency requirement of subdivision (a) [language] or 
(b) [culture] of Section .44253.5, Districts requesting waiv- 
ers must supply additional information with the requests. 
After September J, 1979, only those teachers who have 
satisfied the competency requirement of subdivision (a) or 
(b) of Section 44253.5 shall be eligible for a waiver. Waiver 
applications submitted fpr the 1979/80 school year shall 
include a certification by a Commission-approved assessor 
agency that the applicant teacher hp satisfied the compe- 
tency requirement of subdivision (a) or (b) of Section 

...M253J,_ 1... . '.. • /. ■ ; : ; 



AB 3474 (Chapter 990/78) -„-. ; l. 

Adds Education Code Section 52178.5 effective January 
. 1, 1979. ■, V ,. ;.,-, = . v 

Requires the granting of a waiver extension until July 1, 
1980, to a teacher who Is teaching in those languages where 
there is no preparation or examination available for 
obtaining a certificate of competence, for bilingual cross- 
cultural instruction, The Commission shall determine the 
availability of such training and examination, TJie exten- 
sion of waivers under this section; shall not apply to 
teachers who teach in classrodms where Spanish or the 
Cantonese dialect of the Chinese language is used, 



■ * 
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Federal and State Legal Basra 
for Bilingual Education 

Compiled by Daniel D. Holt and Joseph A. Arellano 



The following is a summary and analysis of the federal 
and state legaLbaies for bilingual education in California. 
It is divided into three parts. The first summarizes recent' 
federal statutes, directives, and ease law supporting the 
development of appropriate educational programs for pu- 
pils who have a primary language other than English (i.e., 
national origin minority pupils). The second part summa,- 
rizes California's bilingual education requirements since 
the enactment of the Chacon-Moscone Bilingual Bieultural' 
Education Act of 1976 (AB 1329). The final part (Table 2) 
is a comparison between California's bilingual education 
laws and i the Igu guidelines* a significant set of federal 
requirements for national origin minority pupils. . 

The first part traces chronologically the development of 
federal requirements beginning with the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, This history shows that all three branches of the; 
federal government have contributed to a comprehensive 
set of legal responsibilities that state and local governments- 
have for the education of national origin minority ja u p lis. 



This part will also show that federal requirements necessi- 
tate the development of bilingual and other individualized 



programs which ensure that national origin minority pupils 
derive equal benefits from the educational process, 

The Chacpn-Moscone Bilingual Bieultural Education 
Act of 1976 CAB 132?) established the basic framework for 
providing bilingual education programs for limited-English- 
speaking and non-English-speaking pupils in California, 
Legislation following AB 1329 clarifies and amends parts " ' 
of this framework. The second part of this analysis sum- 
marizes all of , this ■ legislation and draws, relationships - 
among the various laws. 

Some of California's requirements for national origin 
minority pupils are different^from those of the federal 
government The third part of this analysis provides a com- 
parison of many of the requirements found in federal and 

ate law. U does ho J deal with every requirement, Only v 
those requirements that are basic to the development ot^ 
appropriate educational programs for national origin minor- 
ity pupils are discussed. The results of this analysis indicate " 
that, in most cases, federa 1 law encompasses more pupi ls_ 
with more comprehensive program requirements than does . 
California law, - ' 



- : 4 Summary of Federal Statutes, Directives, and Case Law Regarding 

National Origin Minority .Pupils' 1 *' * 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, title VI i- ' - -.' 

; No person in- the United States shall, onf the ground of race, color, or 
L national origin, be excluded from participation »n, be denied the bene- 
. fits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance. ■■ % 



V needs as soon as ■possible and must not operate as an educational 
dead-end or permanent track* • * ' 

Comment 



May 25, 1970, Memorandum, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 35 Federal Regulation 11595 

Compliance reviews by the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) 
revealed a number of practices that denied equality of edu- 
cational opportunity to linguistic minority .pupils. The May 
25, 1970, memorandum, which was sent to school districts 
with more than 5-percent national origin minority children, 
clarified how Title VI applied to national origin minority 
pupils as follows: / 1 

Where inability to speak and understand the English language 
excludes national origin-minority group children from effective partici- 
pation in the educational program offered by a" school district* the 
district must take affirmative steps to rectify the language deficiency in 
^ orderMo^open its instructional program to_these^stud_ents. 

Further,, the memorandum stated: 

A ny ahjlify "grouping ftf frnrlfing eyetpm pmplny^ff by th? SChOOl 

system to deal with the special language skill needs of national oriMnr 
minority 1 group children must be designed to meet such language skRI 



Although the memorandum requires districts, to take 
affirmative steps (not defined), it does not suggest or state 
that such steps require the expenditure of additional funds* 
The memorandum places equal emphasis on (1) placing 
pupils in appropriate programs; and (2) removing fiupils 
from these programs once their linguistic needs are met* 

Lau v, Nichols, U.S. Supreme Court Q^cision of 1974 

The U.S. Supreme Court 1 ! decision qH974 was based on 
Title VI and rested- upon the requirements of the May 25, 
1970, memorandum: ; / '''»■' . 

. . . . there is no ' eq uality of treatment merely by p roviding; /audertts 
with the. same facilities textbooks, teachers, and curriculum* "for stu= 
dents who do not understanjd_Ej^Hlsl^are_effective f oreclo sed from 
any meaningful education. 

The Sah Francisco Board of Education was directed to 



"apply its expertise to the problem and rectify the situa- 
tion," (No specific relief was requested,) 
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Comment- 

The U.S. Supreme Court recognized the ability of the 
Department jd( Health, Education* and Welfare to set forth 
regulations and interpretive directions pursuant to federal 
statutory authority. 

Equal Educational Opportunities Act of 1974, 20 U.S'.C. 
1703(f) 

■ Rclying_upon_TitleJVl t _theXongr.ess„addr.es5edJhe_niat— 

ter of discrimination against linguistic minority pupils as 
follows: - ' 

" Ho State shall deny equal educational opportunity to an individual 
on account of his or her race* color,, sex, or national origin^ by . , .-(f) 
the failure by an educational agency to overcome language barriers that 
impede equa^participation by its students in its instructional programs. 

"7 Comment 

This statute formally recognises the state's role (as 
opposed' to that of the local educational agency) in ensur- 
ing equal educational opportunity for national origin 
minority pupils. In addition* the statute declares that the 
failure of an educational agency to rectify a pupil's lan- 
guage difficulties is a denial of equal educational opportunity, 

Task Force Findings Specifying Remedies Available 
for Eliminating Past Educational Practices Ruled 
Unlawful Under Lau v. Nichols (Lau Guidelines), " 
Summer, 1975 - ^ ; u ' , ' y ; 

The Lau guidelines outline those.educational approaches u 
which constitute appropriate "affirmative steps*' to be 
taken by a school district to "open its instructional pro- 
gram" to the students addressed in the May 25, 1970, 
Memorandum* \> ' . 

School districts developing educational plans which are 
not consistent with the Lau guidelines must demonstrate 
affirmatively that such plans "will be equally effective* im 
ensuring equal educational opportunity." , * 

Comment ■ t *\ 
The receipt of state or federal supplemental funds is not 
prerequisite for /the implementatipn bf programs' con- ; 
/forming tcHhe'Tirif guidelines. The Office for Civil Rights 
juses the guidelines as standards of remediation for those 
mstricts ft finds to be in violation of Title VI. The guides 
lines represent a clear minimal standard for the affirmative 
development ; of programs, for, national origin minority 
students.'- >; • v< % t : , * m * '■ < 

Rios vi Read, 73 F.R.D, 589* 595 (Eastern District 
of New York, 1977) ' - " 

In l977 the U.S. District Court of New York ruled that 
affirmative steps required under Lau v. Nichols means ah 
educational program thai emphasizes "the importance of 
bUInguara 

the language-disadvantaged child,** The court's decision 
included the following statement: 

fr Ii U not enough simply to 'provide a pr'ogram ■ for language* 
disadvantaged ehij^Jren or even to staff the program with bilingual 



teachirs; rather, the critical question fs wheiher the program is designed 

to assure as much as is reasonably possiblfihe language deficient child's 
growth in the English language. An inadequate program is as harmful 
to a child who does not speak English as no program at aiL 

In November, 1978, in another decision in this case, the 
court reaffirmed (by referring to Cintron v. Brentwood) the 
notion that English-as-a-seconfManguage (E5L), when 
used alone, violates the Lau guidelines^ Therefore,, some 
instruction must be provided in the pupiPs native language, 



Comment 

This court case Indicated that documentary compliance 
is not enough, The court recognized that "quality" is part 
of compliance with the Lau guidelines, ' . 

Elis Cintron and Others v. Brentwood Union Free School 
District and Others, VS* District Court, Eastern District 
of New York, Decisions of August 22, 1977, and January 
10, 1978 ;• * 

Although not. found by the Office for Civil Rights to be 
in noncompliance with Title VI, the court ordered the 
Brentwood school district to develop a plan u in compliance 
with the Lau guidelines." - * < v 

The court requested the di§fHct to "expend "it? best 
efforts in hiring sufficient qualified and experienced per- 
sonnel to staff' the bilingual-education programs in the 

* district. ..I...L-*'*' 

* The court said that the "goal is instruction by competent 
^ bilingual teachers in the subject matter-of the curriculum - 
fewftlie at „t h e same time teaching.-, noji-English-speaking , 

children the English language,** " : V " ... 
As of December, 1978* the district had implemented a 
" plan in "substantial compliance" and had hired bilingual - 
teachers to teach in the program. 

^Comment , ' 1 

; ■ : ■ . f " ■ "• . * „ . , •• 

Although the Office for Civil Rights did not find a viola^ 

tidn in the district, the court directed the school district to 

"submit a plarl in compliance with the Lau guidelines," 

including instruction in the. primary language. The court 

' extended the Lau guidelines and used them as, standards of 
compliance, The guidelines may, therefore, 1 be used as 

•- standards for competence, wkh Title VI. " 

Subsequent Events VVhichTFurther Define. Federal Role 
With Respect to National Origin Minority Pupils r 

1. Morales v.: Shannon, U.S. Court ©f Appeals, Fifth 
V Circuit '■ v 

^ %. Serfia v. Portales Municipal Schools, "UIS."Cou"rt 

Appeals, Tenth Circuit 
v ,-3.: Aspira v. Board of Education, U.S. Court of Appeals; 
"\ J l^ew York - V, 

*AJlUS* v, Rodriguez, U.S. Distriet-Court, New York ■ 



Comment .. ? \ 

These decisions, resting upon federal^ statutes implement- > 



ing Title VI as well as the Lau guidelines, require use of the 
pupil's native language as part of the instructional program, 
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July, 197S* Memorandum from David §, Tatet, Director 
of the Office for Civil Rights 

A July, 1978, memorandum from David S. Tatel, Direc- 
tor of the Office for Civil Rights, regarding Proposition 13 
cutbacks, gated: \- 

... .school districts must continue to provide bilingual education pro- 
grams to all children eligible under the Lau guidelines to receive such 
services. Therefore, bilingual teachers must be made available in suffi- 
cient numbcrs/fo allow the school district to meet its obligations under 
* Lau. ■ 



~WhTIFwe 



nderstand fully the economic crunch facing California 

, . 



school districts, the absence of funds cannot justify a failure to comply 
with Title VI, ' . .= 

Comment ^ v * : s * '■' 

This memorandum emphasizes the right of linguistic 
minority students to receive a linguistically comprehensible 
education, . . 

v ?■ Heither federal court decisions nor Office for Civil 
Rights administrative directives 8 have ever conditioned the 
provision of bilingual education services upon the recei pt 



of funding. 



) Summary of California State Requirements for Bilingual Education 



The Chacon-Moscofae Bilingual Bicultural Education 
Act of 1976 (AB 1 329) Kthe basic framework for providing 
^-bilingual education prd^ajns* and services for limited- 
English-speaking (LES) and3)on-English-speaking (NES) 

• pupils enrolled in C^liforni(^public schools. Assembly Bill 
""1329 contained essentially eteht programmatic provisions, 
^ and although five subWquept statutes have amended AB 

1329, the provisions hav^Telriained largely intact (see Table 

0/ ' : : ■ " ' . ■ : ■ ■ 

■ To understand the programmatic provisions and their 

corresponding regulations, the following features of AB 

1329 should be noted: . ^; ;i \ 

. • • $W € *'""'" 

Educational Needs of LES/NES Pupils u >*, 

Assembly Bill 1329 addressed the educational needs ofall 

pupils (kindergarten through gradejwelve) who,.dccordirig 

to definitions in the law, are LES/NES pupils. No specific 
; - language or ethnic group is named. The needs of LES/NES 
pupils whose primary language is other than English are to 
fte . addressed. For these LES/NES pupils, bilingual learn- 
"ihg"6ppbrtunities are to be offered. i, J . ... 

. •> . .= - . ... - " 
>, iHyQi Spts \ & Requirements v V > 

' ]; ^ feembfeBi( 132?- contains some provisions^fth^hich 
; vVjill Calif ornia publifc schools must comply and otk&r pr t oyi- 
; f si0ns wtuch^apply to a more limited number of scnoo% * 
Fi Hti } k\l ^cKo&li^rf' required to identify. the primary Ian- . 
i guagc^ the English proficiency skills of 4 

' pupiii^fj^e primar^language is other than English, pro-'i^ 
. vide at a minii^uni a bilingual individual learning program * 
- for each CE^/NES pupil, and establish school-level arid 
district-level advisory committees where there are specific - 
concentrations 'of LES/NES pupils. Second, all sehoc%* 
! , wijth kindergarten through grade six enrollment, with cef*v>- 
tain levels of funding from state and federal categorical 
sources/and with concentrations of LES/ NES .pupils have 
more specific programmatic requirements under AB 1329. 

Elementary School Emphasis * 

V^'/fThe programmatic requirements of AB 1329 are* most 
■ \ expli cit f or .pupils in kindergarten through grade six. Also, 
l^theete 

'»* tibn of Sb<T329 funds within school districts. ' 

•- • ;•••.?;■;■; .v'."->x£. '•■ . .. - ' . . . 

Supplemental Financial Assistance to Districts 

* ^ 'Assembly Bill 1329 contained $3,000,000 to be distrib- B 
^^uJpl to school districts during the 1977/78 and 1978/79 
^^eal years, ;*' = ". s " ji./^'';*" 1 \ ~ 



Administration Through the Consolidated Application 
Process ^ \* \ 

The State Department of Education (SDE) will adminis- 
ter the provisions of AB 1329 through its consolidated 
application process. 

Monitoring and^AjMrcement • 

The^uperintendent has developed'a plan providing for 
adequate monitoring of' school and school district Com- 
pliance with the regulations contained within AB 1329, 
School districts that have limited-English-speaking or non- 
English-speaking students shall be monitored once every 
three years. 

Definitions '«"■"*. 



(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



The following definitions fromTEdueation Code Section 
52163 apply to any discussion of bilingual education pro- 
grams pursuant to. California statutes: ; " ^ 

"Partial bilingual instruction" means listening, speaking, reading 
and writing skills developed in both languages. Material related to 
culture and history is taught in the language the pupil understands 
better. * 

''Full bilingual instruction" means basic language skills developed .. 
and maintained in both languages. Instruction in required subject 
matter or classes is provided in both languages in addition to 
culture and history, * '.-!:'**' 

"Bilingual bicultural education" is a system oY instVficlibnrwhich 
uses two languages, one of which is English, as a means'bf ihstrue= 
tion. It is a means of instruction .which builds upon and expands 
the existing language skills of eadb participating pupil which will 
enable the pupil to achieve eonipetency in both language! 
This instruction shall include: •" 
U Daily instruction in English, language arts, listening* speaking, 
reading and writing. .-, 

2. Wnjuage development in the pupifs primary language. 

3. Reading in t]i.e pupil's primary language. v ' 

4. Selected subjects* taught in the pupil's primary language. 

5. Development of an understanding of 'customs and values of the 
cultures associated with the languages befo taught as well as 
an understanding of the history and cujfure of California and 
the United States. ; 

The State Depart mem of Education recognizes the(a) } (b),and (c) 
"propams as requiring, the same instructional elements and ap- 
proaches, 

"Limited-English-speaking (LES) pupils* 1 are pupils who do not 
^nive the clearly7devel6ped"Engiish langWge^kUls"ofy5niprehen- 
*sipp. speaking, reading, and writing, necessary to receive instruc- 
jjfbh_onl y in English at a level substantially equivalent to pupils 
whose primary language is English, The determination of which 
pupils are limited English speaking shall be made in accordance 
with the procedures specified in Education Code Section 52I64y 
The term *limited-Eniish-speaking pupils" includes **hon»English- 
speaking pupUs" as described in subdivision (e)/ *if? 



(d) 



if 
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AB 1329: 
Chapter 
986/76 



1, Conduct 
c ens us 



% Establish V 
advisory •.• 
committee 



3. Provide individual 
learning f 
program : 



4. wbnitor 
.'■/■ /academic 
achievement 



AB 65* 



AB 769: 
Chapter 
1224/77 



; : Amerid^;; 



AB 3470 



Amends 



AB 3473: 
Chapter 
990/78 



Receipt of cate- 
gorical fundi 



^•^•i.C-O- 

II 

: a: 



Provide 
bilingual 

programs 



6, Staffing' 



?J Teacher 
, Waivers 



8$ Parental; 
j l consent* 



Amends 



Amends 



AB3463: 
Copter , 
1073/78 



Amends 



Amends ^ 



fNon-] 

cate in 



English-speaking (NES) pUpUsj arc pupils who c^nniuni- 
, thcjr primary language only or who communicate in jkig- 
\ li|h v at a level ' which does hot enable them to; participate 
-fitta^ingfUlly in an educational setting; where only En|h^^^WL 
"Individual learning program** is ih)j firegram of jnsir^lfoT^^^ 
Ifimied-English-speaklng pupil in ^hfcfi insfraetioj^ offered in; a 
ma&r consistent with U.S. Supreme CofitOjeasion in M'u v. 
Ni(Mts '(414 U.S. 563), the. Equal EducatidbWOppdrtunitios Act 
t jW&flO UiS.C Section 1701 et seqOjpid federal reflations 
—-^ufeated pursuant to such court decisions and federal statutes. 

ary language" is a .language other than English which is the 
an^ag£ the pupil first learned or the language which is spoken in. 
ne pupil's home. * 1 ■,; ."• . ■ ' 

^-W(h)^WnguaI cross-cultural teacher" means a person who (1) holds a 
sf '^J / valid, regular California teaching credential; and (2) holds either §l 
■Iff ! v V bilingual cross-cultural certificate of groficiency or other creden- 
4 > ; : tiai in' bilingual education , authorized*, by the Commission for 
SSM. _JTedcher_ Preparation .and licensing or a bili ngual cross-cultural 
specialist credential. Such a person shall be fluent in the primary 
language and familiar with the cultural heritage of the limited- 
English-speaking pupils in- the bilingual classes he or she conducts. _ 
h af person shall have a professional working knowledge of the 
homologies which must be employed to effectively educate 

l^upiiiV^;-: 



(i) "Bilingual cross-cultural teacher 4ide* > ' means an aide fluejit in 
both English and the primary language of the limited-English- 1 
speaking pupil or pupils, in a bilingual bieulturai program. Such an 
aide shall familiar with the cultural heritage of Jhe^ljmited^ 
'-• English-speaking pupils iri the biUnguar glasses to wtuch he.or she 
is assigned. '* V v »■ • ■ 



Bilingual Education Program Provisions 

; All * California public schools, kindergarten through 
grade twelve are required to do the following: < ^ 

1. Conduct Census (Education Code Section S2164) 

EacK district' must conduct a census by March 1 of each 
school year-fa ascertain the, number of LES pupils within 
the district.' ,The number shall be detenhined by indm 
actual count The LES pupils must be classified according 
to their primary language, agei and -grade level. 



9^m 
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The census required of each school distrjet must be taken 
in a form and manner prescribed by 'the. Superintendent, 
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Un^m cehsysktaking methodssshall be used, The census 
f Hall- include the identification* of the primary language of 
^ll^pu^li ahd^e iiiessrnent of English proficiency skills of 
pupU^iwhosc , prima^ thalri English, 

• The results of the census must ^ reported toUhe Depart- 
ment, p f Eduea Won by April 30 \of each school year. : 

: ;2,; Establish Adyisory ^Committees (Education Code Sec- 
/ / ' lion 52176) " 



■ Concent rat ion of pupils -in 
- kindergarten through 
grade six - 

Ten or more KES pupils 

•■'■■' r ■ *' . j , ' : " .- '"^ 

: Ten or "more LES/ NES. ,V 
pupils - -•, v;== ; 



A~~ sc Kb ibl^ad yisoryjcfffmlni ttee" o n bilingual - ed Ucatio n 
must be established where,there are more than 20 LES/NES 
i pupils in a school. This committee may be a subcommittee 
of other school advisory committees. Composition of the 
-comniitt^ejOTUst Comply with the foil owirtg specifications: 
^^W^pircentage of parents of^LES/NES pupils on the 
4 committee^shaH represent an approximate percentage 
of LES/NES pupils in the school, 
b. At least 5 1 percent of tha committee members shall be 
* ' • . parents of pupils participating in tfie^biringual educa- 
J-. tion program, a .• i> . " .. ' * *• ; • 

Where there are, more; than 50 L^y^ES -pupils in a dis- 
trict, ari\AB 1329 distritftv^icle ^srtstyry committee on bilin- 
gual education "must be established . Jhis committee mpy be 
a subcommittee- of other district^ad^isory committees. 1 

3* Provide Individual Learning Programs (Education v 
, Code Section 52165) .-/.. , : . ' _ : " 

_Th? ^l s f|} c t must provide at a minimum a bilingual indir_ 
vidual" learning program for each identified LES/NES 
pupil vas-'a result of an individual pupil evaluation and par- 
ent '^consultation. The program must include activities 
whipfc teach* the^ English #nd which uti- \ 

Jize the students* primary language in r an educationally sup- 
portive tnaiincr. * * 

4* Monitor; 1 Academic Achievement (Education Code 
• Seetion^52r71). ^ ' , ^ / .: • ' - 

■ Each district must ^conduct an 'assessment of the aca- 



demic progress b£ LES- pup% ift cpn^rehehding, reading, 
writing, and speaking ]Ehglisl?;;^ncl, ' to ^ he extent assess- 
ment instruments are; ayaila'blev the primary language, 
Such assessment" must includb the total number of students 
who are no longer classifieds limited English speaking as 
ra result of instruction. Pretesting and post -testing of basic 
'' skills shall *be conducted within the school year, Each dis- 
trict must report annually in a form and- manner prescribed 
by the Superintendent. The assessment report must identify 
the type of program serving LES pupjls, The evaluation 
report must identify variables, including related programs, 
which may have affected; pupil academic achievement, 

u5* Provide Bilingual Programs (Education Code 
Section 52165) ' / ' . 

The school must offer in kindergarten through grade six 
V' where^speclfic^concenf rations; of "]^ES/NES St^ents with" 
the same primary language at the same grade level (or in a 
multi-grade or in the same ago group) are present, bilingual 
programs consistent with definitions (a),£b)*, or (c) ki Edu- 
cation Code Section 52163. TJhe /concentrations and- their 
. corresponding programs are as follows; , 



Ten or moire LES/NE§ 
pupils ^ =y ; 



Fewer than ten LES/l^ES 
■ pupils ,V ' 



Program requirements^ 

Full bilingual instruction or 

bilingual bicultural 

education 
Full bilingual instruction or 

bilingual bicultural 

education , 



Partial bilingual- instruction, 
■ brT full bilingual instruc- 
tion, or bilingual bi- 
cultUraL Instruction * 
Indiyidxial learning program 



6. Meet Staffing Requirements (Education Code % 
a Sectidn 52166) A . '. . * / 

; Teach^. • a^d aides ^mplby^fi l for district programs of 
/ partial bilingual ii^stiiufcUbti; fell bilingual instruction, and 
billing jiaj bicultujqftf Education must meet the "criteria of 
Education 1 Code Sectron 52163 (h) or (i). - " , 

r >; " • " " ■ :/. "' "v ,«v '',- " ■■ ' ; ' 

;7. OJbtain Teacher Waivers (Education Code 
Section 52178) . ' 

- For the 1979/80 school year a school district may - 
req ues t/a wai ver f rqm t^he^ S t§ t| B oard of Educati on for 
teaclter who has satisfied the competency requirements of*, 
subdivision (a) [language] or (b) [culture] pursuant to Edu- 1 
cati6n Code Section 44253.5. The teacher must be enrolled r 
and participating in a program leading Jto a certificate of 
competence, Such a teacher, with the assistance of a bilin- 
gual cross-cultural aide, may teach in 'a program of bilin- 

* gual^ instruction up to but no later "than September, 1989*. 
Additionally, the Board must find that the' district made 
a good faith effort to recruit and hire bilingual cross- 
cultural teachers, -The effort should include contacts through 
the clearinghouse maintained by the Commission for 

y Teacher.^Prcparation and Licensing 4 (CTPL). 

A^'*g6od faith effort,? as used in this section, includes but 

a is hpt limited to/" - J ' : 

a, Certification by the district that it has notified all 
.« persons on the. clearinghouse list maintained by the^ 
Commission, as well as bilingual crosscultural teacher 
aides currently employed; by the district and* eligible 
for an emergency bilingual credential, of the existence 
, of the position. * . ' ,. . - . ... " . ; . 

o } b. Certification in writing by the school district advisory 
committee, that it t has been consulted in the Mod faith 
effort to find a ^bilingual crosscultural teacher. Such 
certification shall incluSe an opportunity for the advi- 
sory committee to express its agreement or disagree- 
ment witMhe .district'a good faith efib 



Districts requesting waivers must supply the following 
additional information Wjth the requests!- (1) who is~in 
charge of .the program and which institution or district is 
conducting it; (2) names of teachers who are to receive 
waivers; (3) school to which each is assigned; (4) date by 
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which e^ch teacher is expected to obtain the certificate of 
competence; and (5) assurance that all teachers receiving 
waivers have been notified in writing by the school govern- 
ing board as to their obligations while under waiver. 

All waiver appiications*submitted for the 1979/80 school 
year shall include a certification by an assessor agency 
approved by the Commission that the applicant teacher has 
satisfied the competency requirements as referenced above. 

Pursuant to Education Code Section 52178.5 and effec- 
tive January! 1979, the Board shall grant an extension of an 
existing waiver up to July, 1980, for teachers who teach in 
classrooms using a language for which no preparation or 



examination for the certificate of competence is available 
as dfcterminecl by the Commission for Teacher Preparation 
and Licensirfg/ This provision specifically excludes the 
Spanish language and the* Cantonese dialect of Chinese. 

8, Obtain Parental Corisent (Education Code 
Section 52173) 

Parents must be notified of their child's eligibility to 
participate in either a" partial bilingual instruction, a full 
bilingual instruction, or a bilingual bicultural education 
program and of the parents' right to enroll or not to enroll 
their child in such a program. 



Comparison of the Lau Guidelines 



1. Purpose 



2, Target popu- 
lation 



Lau Guidelines 

"An outline of those educa- 
tional approaches which would 
constitute appropriate 'affirma- 
tive steps' to be taken by a 
noncomplying school district 
*to open its instructional pro- 
gram' to students foreclosed 
currently from effective partic- 
ipation therein," 

Pupys with a primary language 
other* than English who are (a) 
Jimited/ non-English-speaking 
and/ or (b) achieving below grade 
level. 



TABLE 2 

and State Bilingual Education 

Siaie Bilingual RequireFffenU 

u To require California school 
districts to offer bilingual learn- 
ing opportunities to each limited 
English-speaking pupil enrolled 
in the public schools," 



Pupils with a primary language 
other than English who are 
limited/ non-English-speaking 
(LES/NES). 



Requirements 4 * 

Lau provides for a bilingual 
learning opportunity to LES/ 
NES pupils and remedial instruc- 
tion to educationally disadvan- 
taged national origin minority 
pupils who are FES, State ^bi- , 
lingual requirements address only 
LES/NES pupils. 



Lau encompasses more students 
in that it addresses . X.ES / N ES 
and FES pupil's- with a primary 
language other than English 
who are educationally disad- 
vantaged 



3, identification 
of target 
population 



4. Numerical 
conditions 



l-hc district must identity uii 
pupils who* ha^e a primary lan- 
guage oilier man English Assess- 
ment ^Minglfsh and/ primary 
language psoficiincy and aca- 
demic achievement are used as 
criteria for program placement, 

Lau programs are developed 
where there are 20 or more 
pupils of the same language 
group rn the district 



ii u district . t .» i3 t identify the 
primary language of all stu= 
dents arid assess with an En- 
glish language proficiency in- 
strument all students with a 
primary language other than 
English, 

State pi obtains (a, b and ±) 

must be developed vvheie ihtre 
are ten or more LES/NES 
pupils in kindergarten through 
grade six at a school and where 
categorical funding exists; bn 
lingual individual learning pree 
grams must be developed Where 
there are fewer than ten l^ES/ 
NES .pupils in kindergarten 
through trajle six, and for all 
N*ES/NES pupils in grades seven 
through twelve. 



Under Lau b.bth language pro- 
ficiency and academic achieve- 
ment are used as criteria for 
program placement.- State re- 
quirements specify English lan- 
guage proficiency as the single 
criterion, 

Lau requires uiorc piogiaiils 
consistent with a. b, or c pro- 
grams in the Idndergarten thiough 
grade eight span, 

Luu requirements are not con- 
tingent upon concentrations of 
ten or more LES/NES pupils 



•This comparison fovusea g n ien ul ihc mu*e basic proviaiw.i^.«»J 



ia AOl lftUiult.J t*J t,. * ( ii-*4 mi tutu 
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Classroom 
composition 



Staffing 



Program 
content 



TABLE 2 (continued) 
Comparison of the Lau Guidelines and State Bilingual Education 

Lau Guidelines State Bilingual Requirements 

Programs u rider Lau do not In programs a, b, or e, "not 

"justify the existence of racial- more than two-thirds of the 

ly/ ethnically isolated or iden- * pupils enrolled shall he limited 

tillable classes, per se," English-speaking," 

Teachers must be "linguistieal- "Teachers must be fluent in the 
ly/ culturally familiar with the primary language and familiar 
background of the students to with the cultural heritage of 
be served," LES students in the bilingual 

classes," In addition, for pro- 
grams a, b, or c, the principal 
teacher must hold a bilingual 
credential or approved waiver. 

For pupils in kindergarten For students in kindergarten 

through grade eight who are through grade six, if ten or 

identified as LES/NES, a form more LES/NES pupils of the 

of bilingual education must be same primary language are at a 

provided. This program must, grade level at a school, then 

at a minimum. (1) utilize the program a, b, or c must be pro- 

pupiPs native language; (2) de- vided? This program must at a 

velop all necessary skills in the minimum: (1) utilize the pu- 

pupiPs primary language; (3) piTs native language; (2) devel- 

develop all necessary skills in dp all necessary skills in the pu- 

English as a second language; piTs primary language; (3) devel- 

and (4) utilize the pupiPs cul- op all necessary skills in English 

ture and heritage, as a second language; and (4) 

utilize the pupirs culture and 

NOTE: ESL is a necessary heritage, 
component above, but it is not 
sufficient as the only program 
to respond to the pupiPs needs, 

For LES/NES pupils in grades For LES/NES pupils in grades 
nine through twelve, an ESL nine through twelve, an indi- 
and/ or a bilingual education vidual learning program is re- 
program as defined for pupils quired in which pupils are pro- 
in kindergarten through grade vided ESL and instruction in 
cfjjht must be provided, their primary language. 

For FES pupils in kindergarten State bilingual requirements Jy 
through grade twelve who have not address underachieving FES 
a primary language other than pupils who have a primary lan= 
English and who are under- guage other than English 
achieving, a program must be 
designed and implemented that 
will remedy their academic dif- 
ficulties, For pupils who are 
achieving at grade level or beu 
ter, no additional educational 
program is required, 



Requirements* 

Comparison 

Lau addresses the ethnicity of 
participating pupils. State re- 
quirements only deal with the 
language proficiency of the pupils, 

Lau and state requirements are 
the same for teacher compe- 
tencies. Credential and waiver 
provisions are a state responsi- 
bility. - 



Lau requirement^ encompass 
more pupils in kindergarten 
through grade six (concentra- 
tions are based on* the school 
district, not ten or more at a 
grade level" at a school). Lau 
requirements also include pu# 
pils in grades seven and eight. 
Curriculum requirements for 
the state and Lau are virtually 
the same. 



Lau Jiptiufies ESL and/ or a 
bilingual education program, 
A district that chooses the ESL 
option, however, must include 
use of the primary language as 
required by the state 

Lau inquires speeifie education- 
al services to be provided to 
underachieving FES students 
with a primary language other 
than English. 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 

Comparison of the Lau Guidelines and State Bilingual Education Requirements* 

Comparison 



7, Program 
content 
( continued ) 



8, Assessment 
of student 
progress 



9. Recl_assifica= 
tion criteria 



10, fiscal 
conditions 



Lau Guidelines 

Programs for LES/NES and 
underachieving FES pupils with 
a primary language other than 
English must "include diagno- 
ses of problems relat|jPo areas 
or subjects require^pf other 
students in the schopl program 
and prescriptive measures must 
serve to bring the linguistical- 
ly/ culturally different student 
to the educational performance 
level that is expected by the 
Local Educational Agency (LEA) 
and state* of nonminority stu- 
dents, 1 * 

A diagnostic/ prescriptive ap= 
proach must be ufed to iden- 
tify and monitor national ori- 
gin minority pupils* language 
ability arid progress in .other 
"areas or subjects required of 
other students in the school 
program." * 



"A district must provide pre= 
dictive data which show that 
such students ace ready to make 
the transition into English and 
will educationally succeed in 
content areas and the educa- 
tional program in which he or 
she is to be placed," 

Lau requirements are not yon 
lingent upon the receipt of 
funds. 



State Bilingual Requirements 



During each school year, the 
.district must use^a pre- and 
post-testing approach to mea- 
sure the LES/NES pupils achieve- 
ment in English and, to the ex= 
tent instruments are availably 
the primary language (compre- 
hension, speaking, reading, and 
writing). 



Each district shall "report the 
total number of pupils whose 
primary language is other than 
English who have benefited from 
instruction , . . to the extent that 
they are no longer limited En- 
glish speaking/" 



Kequiienitnis undei a b, oi t 
are not dependent upon the 
receipt of specific amounts of 
categorical funds, 



Lau requires assessment of not 
only LES/NES pupils, but also 
FES national origin minority 
pupils to determine academic 
achievement levels. Further- 
more, Lau requires assessment 
of language skills and skill lev- 
els- in several academic areas. 
State requirements address only 
language skill assessment of 
LES/NES pupils, 

Lau requires consideration of 
both the pupil's English lan- 
guage proficiency and academic 
performance. State require" 
ments address only English lan- 
guage proficiency. 



L ul4 requli wiiicnib die based 
solely upon the presence of 
target pupils. State requirements 
under a, b, or c include a fund- 
ing factor. 
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Appendix C 

Program Descriptions 
of Enrichment Programs 
for English-Speaking Majority Pupils 

The Laredo Enrichment Program 

Complied by Victor Cruz Aedo 



It is almost a truism that a child learns for the same 
reason a bird flies; you do not have to force the child to 
learn, If, in fact, a child learns as suggested above, it fol- 
lows that teachers do not have to force learning upon that 
child, Learning is natural to children, All children can learn 
languages, even several languages, Children begin to learn 
long before t v hey enter school; By the time they are five 
, years old, they have mastered practically the entire system 
of the language they speak and much of the grammatical 
structure of their home language. Their languages already 
reflect a set of values tied to a particular group, to a way of 
thinking, to a way of feeling, and to a way of acting, Fur- 
thermore, all normal children develop a conceptual struc- 
ture which is rooted in the languages they speak. These are 
strengths to build upon rather than handicaps to successful 
learning and teaching, , 

The natural way of learning provides all children a whole 
life of learning. Each new experience will mrfke the child's 
mental model of reality more complete and more true to 
life, thus making him or her more able to deal realistically, 
imaginatively, and constructively with whatever experi- 
ences life may present, The child who lives and associates 
with a linguistically different peer, who is the perfect 
model, can learn a second language^ 

Laredo is a Texas border community of some 65,000 
people, It is located just opposite its Mexican counterpart, 
Nuevo Laredo in Tamaulipas, Agriculture and a busy Uni- 
ted States Air Force base provide the economic foundation 
of the community, Two school districts serve, the metropol- 
itan area of Laredo, Laredo Independent School District 
serves the larger of the two in population, the city proper. 
Far larger in area and much smaller in population is the 
United Independent School District It is larger than the 
state of Rhode Island, Located within its boundaries are 
the suburban homes of some of Laredo's Air Force families 
and the ranches and farms where many Mexican- American 
families reside, 

Three small common school districts, Nye, Cactus, and 
Junkson^ were merged to form the United Independent 
School District, The district operated three elementary 
schools and a unique high schooj, much of which was built 
underground te* serve the community as a fall-out shelter in 
case of nuclear attack on Laredo Air Force Base and on the 
city, since it was considered a psychological target, 



In the mid-1960s the pupil population was about 30 per- 
cent Anglo and 70 percent Mexican- American, The latter 
segment was about 15 percent middle class while 85 percent 
were children of farm and ranch workers. The middle class 
Mexican-American children tended to be bilingual at the 
time they first enrolled in school Most of the Anglo chil- 
dren were middle class, although there were a few at both 
extremes of the socioeconomic scale. 

Much of the impetus toward the bilingual program came 
from the more "cosmopolitan" Anglo population. How- 
ever, their desires were congruent with those of the admin- 
istration and a large, number of instructors. Without 
outside funding, a bilingual bicultural program in grades 
one through six was implemented in 1964. It was based on 
the idea that, M It is a crime to let any child grow up mono- 
lingual in the areas where two languages are used," Biliter- 
acy and buingualism for all was the state's objective. 
Additional objectives included to; (I) provide all pupils 
with a better understanding of the nature of language; (2) 
cultivate in each pupil a pride in his or her mother tongue 
and the culture it represents , , , as well as a respect for the 
other language and culture; and (3) achieve a mpre com- 
plete liberal education (The Invisible Minority, 1966 p 
.16). ' 

ft The school governing l \rd was dissatisfied with over- 
age Mexican-American pupils in most classes, Therefore, 
after careful study and consultations with university per- 
sonnel, the board implemented bilingual bicultural educa- 
tion beginning in grade one and adding a grade each year, 
Each first grade had an approximately equal number of 
Anglo an£;Mexican-Ameriean children. All teachers assigned 
to teach in the program were bilingual and participated in a 
preservice training program; Since the staff was small in 
number, staff development activities were easily scheduled, 
^The director of the program was able to observe classroom 
management and teaching techniques regularly and share 
his observations with all teachers and principals. 

The children never exhibited negative reactions to receiv- 
ing instruction in both languages, On the contrary, the 
innovative approach and the warmth of the school social 
environment enabled the children to reach the high expec- 
tations of teachers, The program demanded the involve- 
ment of all children. Parents were involved from the very 
beginning. The program was explained to the parents at 
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conferences-, and they.were given opportunities to express 
their feelings about the program, Parental support was 
overwhelming, and many parents volunteered to help in the 
classroom, 

The governing board allocated $2,000 for the four first- 
grade classrooms. This small amount was used exclusively 
to purphase materials and supplies. The director, of the 
program went to Mexico City and was able to acquire 
curricular materials that were adapted for use in the dis- 
trict. The acquisition of materials was rather easy, since the 
director had taught school in Mexico and was familiar with 
'their materials. Some equipment was purchased with funds 
from the regular school budget, 

Staff development activities were conducted by staff 
members of the district and professors from the University 
of Texas, Bilingual instruction was begun in the district's 
first-grade classes in 1964, and a grade was added each 
year. English and Spanish received approximately equal 
treatment in the first grade. It was hoped that eventually all 
grade levels would stress the "two vernaculars'* equally; 
however, a lack of bilingual teachers resulted in some 
slighting of Spanish in the other grades. All teachers of the 
first grade were bilingual, In the other grades English 
monolingual instructors taught in English and bilingual 
instructors taught in Spanish or English, All subjects were 
taught in both languages at the first-grade level. In the first 
grade Spanish and Englistf were used interchangeably, but 
they were not mixed. No predetermined content was taught 
in one language; the teacher used both for all kinds of - 
content and in all types of situations. In & higher grades ' 
; .certain subjects, depending on the teachtlf language and 
'/subject skills, were taugiii in Sp'anish'. iListcning, speafefrig^ 
reading, and writing in* both languages were stressed. 
Children learned to* read in *bot ^languages; reading skills" 
were stressed in the first gratis None of these rather differ- 
ent approaches appeared 'to^reate any particular problem. 
Most of the commercially prepared materials in Spanish 
were obtained from Mexico, Much of the supplemental 
materials and some texts were prepared by the staff. 

Efforts were made to incorporate culturally relevant 
materials, "Language experience*' approaches were used to 
develop child-relevant cultural materials. Staff-prepared 
materials were designed to incorporate the very real 
Mexican-Chicano culture of the community 

Many parents at first wondered whether the luui Miiric 
ulum could be taught, The use of two languages, they rea- 
soned, would not permit the teachers to teach the three Rs 
This concern was dispelled when parents and other inter- 
ested community members made extensive observations 
and determined that children were not being shortchanged. 
The loudest objections were made by parents who knew 
their children would be missing bilingual bicultural educa 
tion due to the limitations imposed by the school governing 
board and the administration. 

Honest attempts were made by all teachers, to reflect 
both cultures throughout all the curriculum, Curricular 
plans did not vary from those used in a traditional English- 
only curriculum. The district viewed concepts to be taught 
as universal. Language. was obviously the only difference. 



Materials available from the previous yean* were pre= 
sented in the first language of all children. English and 
Spanish materials were-used to teach English speakers. All 
activities, whether they were conducted in the classroom, 
playground, library, or in the dining room were viewed by 
all as teaching-learning opportunities for all children. 
Some textbooks were provided by publishers in both lan- 
guages. There was no need to teach the same concept in 
both languages. The sequence on instruction was not 
altered. 

The methodology used departed greatly from previous 
years, Reading in Spanish for the Spanish dominant stu- 
dents and in English for the English speakers was not 
altered, All teachers followed the sequence of hearing, 
speaking, reading, and writing. 

Cultural differences that do exist among the two ethnic 
groups were reflected in materials and were treated in 
depth in relation to the ability of the young children to 
understand. Their cognitive styles in learning, though 
sometimes different, were becoming more alike by using 
materials in the second language on an individual basis. 
When two children, encountered some difficulty, they 
would automatically help each other in their second lan- 
guage, thus freeing the teacher to work with those children 
who needed the most help; 

The classes were organized as lolluwb; 

1, Equal numbers; of Anglo children and Mexican- 
Americans were placed in each first-grade class. 
2# Some" bilingual ^children were assigned to all classes,^ 
* 3/ At least one student tutor was assigned to each class. 
* The tutors were ^recent immigrants from Mexico, 
.' They, in turn, were 1 taught English in a concentrated 
; ' manner* Since iheir role as models in Spanish was 
** important, the motivation to learn English was greaV 
in order to perform better as tutor-models 

Group work was obvious in most classrooms 1 utors in 
the first-grade classes were utilized in a positive way as 
models for language learning, 

All teachers took advantage of opportunities to teach 
I he first language was used in the initial orientation to the 
lotal school program All children understood at all times 
what was going on in the school Beyond the first grade 
each child was encouraged to speak whatever language he 
or she knew 

Teachers, puptU, and amniLwii t»l tin- Community worked 
lor the attainment of success by all children. Cultures were 
stressed as good, and similarities were stressed more than 
the differences. This approach enabled children to view 
each other as equals. The lower socioeconomic children 
appeared daily neatly dressed. No culture conflicts were 
observable, Children were living in ihcir real world. Foods 
varied to reflect the differences Teachers ate with children, 
and the experience became a disguised learning activity 

Most children reached the high expectations held by 
teachers, parents, and administrators. The self-concept of 
each child was highly positive. Languages were liked, used, 
and learned, Educational attainment was surprisingly high. 
Children in the program achieved significantly better than 
was prevjously the case, ___ 
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Results were promising but not conclusive, A cursory 
study of achievement and IQ scores was made of the 41 
third graders who were still enrolled in the third grade. 
Unfortunately, many were lost due to family mobility. The 
children were divided into groups according to their lan- 
guage ability at entrance. Spanish monolingual pupils were 
almost exclusively from lower socioeconomic backgrounds 
(children of apieultural workers). Bilingual pupils were 
from the middle class and were of Mexican descent, En- 
glish monolingual pupils were Anglo and almost all of mid- 
dle class backgrounds, When pupil achievement was analyzed, 
the following tentative findings were made: (1) only the 
bilingual pupils at school entrance had any noticeable 
accent in English; (2) tptal reading achievement (mean and 
median taken from the California Achievement Test) for 
the Spanish monolingual pupils was slightly above norm at 
the first grade and slightly below grade level at the second 



(both English monolingual and bilingual pupils were sub- 
stantially above grade level at both pades and English 
monolingual pupils achieved better than bilingual pupils); 
(3) median "total IQ" (from California Test of Mental 
Maturity) rose from the second grade to the third for all 
groups. The increase was slight for all groups. The bilin- 
gual pupils showed the largest gain (Carter, 1970), The 
analysis was crude, and firm conclusions were impossible. 
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The Carlsbad Program 



Compiled by Chuck Aeosta and Tom Carter > - 



Carlsbad, California, is a small beach community just 
south of Oceanside in Satt D|eg© County and is similar to 
many other such communities in the area, It contains a 
well-established Anglo and Chicano population, The Anglos 
are distributed along the socioeconomic curve with a ten- 
dency toward the wealthier? end. The Mexican-American 
community has its middle and professional classes, but it 
has many low-income families. Many are recent arrivals 
from Mexico. It is a bilingual community, The school dis- 
trict is about, 19; percent Chicano, 77 percent Anglo, with 
the remainder being Asians and Blacks, The service indus- 
■■ trips and<a major electric generator facility provide employ- 
ment for those,; working .within the city; the majority, 
however, commute to worik in. neighboring communities 
Including San Diego. : . v 

Carlsbad Unified School pistricf has had a functioning 
bilingual program sinjc© 19&6.^The? program was imple- 
mented without spe^^^feinding and' continues to do so 
with a minimum o^ special support, From its, inception it 
has been organize^ 4©^ac£ompIish the enrichment objec- 
tives. Change and^mpfeenient characterize the efforts of 
the staff. They do not perceive the bilingual program as the 
only model program; rather) they view their efforts as a 
process toward the enr™njint model, Regardless, there is 
significant evidence; tl^< ; fhe ^expected results are being 
achieved/ '^at'egpryc D giipils Ire learning Spanish and 
V^elKin Hnglisfc their parents are highly sup- 
a^e instrufl^ipal in the demand for bilingual 




*thfiC^ began in the mid-1960s, 

t^in^tiaT|^ organization composed 

of both \A{^^ leaders, as well as 

from sfho^ staff. The demand 

grev^ft^^t^fold rMqgnjtion: (1) many category A 
pupilf a program; and (2) * 

pupUsui*;cafe^^^ D, would profit 

greatl^f^l^ a beginning 

kinderg^i^i^^ which ,was in 

the Mexii^p-$^ Jn these early days 

there ^al^tile^^^ »and local resources 

had to be;u1tij^di Gui^^ had to be located dr 

constructed; §n4 

The distrlet^rid^r^pmrnw hayef. undergone numer- 
ous changes l^pitt^ To deseg- 
regate the spools, -it ^^s ; rieees^a^ to •convert Jefferson 
Elementary int^J^Ble^uWen) through grade three school 
matched with ^ffrm Mem^L^r^^w^^^^ ff^m four 
through six, l^e:;b^in^|l\bi^ulturali program is located in 
both schools and unde>\t^o nriftfefp^a, -Tab ethnic compo- 
sition of Jeffekdri* W about 38 - Jjef cent Hispanic and- 60 



percent Anglo; Pine is similar, The bilingual bicultural pro- 
gram involves 1 1 classrooms (eight at Jefferson and three 
at Pine) and includes 220 students, The bilingual staff is 
approximately equally divided between Anglo and Mexican- 
American teachers. The instructional aides are all Mexican- 
American -and members of' the community. The pupils in 
the bilingual education classes approximate the ethnic 
composition of the school: about 40 percent are category 
D, and 60 percent are Mexican^Arnerican, The Mexican- 
American pupils range from LES/NES to fluent English 
speakers (FES) and from category A to category C. 

Changes are taking place. The schools* attendance areas 
are increasing in population. Two relatively expensive sub- 
divisions have been built and .are being occupied by middle 
class, mostly Anglo, families, Property in the old down- 
town barrio is increasing in Value. Mexican-Americans are 
moving out while mpre Anglos are moving into the area of 
the two schools, Jefferson Schopl, at one time was consid- 
ered a school for the disadvantaged. However, with changes 
in the community and a greatly improved educational pro- 
gram including the implementation of enrichment bilin- 
gual bicultural classes, it is presently perceived as a de- 
sirable institution by many well-to-do Anglo families. This 
grpup was essential to the first bilingual program effort and 
continues to be its primary advocate. ( -j^, 'M 

The formal bilingual curriculum ^ 
that all the bilingual teachers, £?e^ of Span- 

ish and all but one are formally qualifieS.l.o jteach Spanish 
Adequate materials are available for fhe;te|iching of Spa|t^ v 
ish as a second language to category D pupils injrinder- W 
garten through grade six. Present concern is locating ap ; 
articulated and sequential program to include grades seveni* ,) ; 
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activities through the "preview-review" teaching method. 
Initial subject matter is introduced in the pupU's first lan- 
■ guage and later introduced in the second language, 

Both small group and individualized learning classroom 
settinp are employed as well as cross-age tutorinp. Class- 
room pupil composition approximates that of the school 
which is 60 percent Hispanic and 40 percent Anglo, Only 
pupils with learning disabilities are not accepted into the 
bilingual program. * 

One of the major recognized shortcomings of the formar 
curriculum is its limited and superficial treatment of the 
Spanish-Mexican .culture. Staff members recognize that 
the present effort to incorporate, the other tradition is 
inadequate, Regardless, the two schools include all those 
things— Mexican celebrations, fairs, food items, music, 
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TABLE 1 

Total Reading Scores for Category D Pupils 
Enrolled ih Bilingual Program 



Grade 


Number 


Mean raw 
or standard 
score* 


' Mean, 
percentile 


Mean 
grade 
equivalency 


1 


15 


43,2 


50 


1.9 


2 


- 21 


70.38 


70 


3,1 


3 


7 


58.57 


60 


3,8 


4 


11 . ' 


49 


60 


J. 3 


5 


1 


88,57 


80 


7,4 


6 


5 


86,40 


56 


. 6,9 



**Grades one, two, and three percentile, and pade equivalency are 
based on mean raw score, and pades four, five, and six percentile and 
pade equivalency are based pn average standard score. Data, compiled 
by Jan Jacobson of Carlsbad Unified School District, June, 1978, 



dance, and so forth=that are seen by most schools as 
adequate, 

The informal curriculum, the rules, the regulations, and 
the policies of the schools have not been substantially mod- 
ified by the bilingual bicultural program. Even the cafeteria 
serves the normal American menu, (A normal school menu 
in southern California would include such "American 
dishes'V as tacpSj enchiladas, and burritos.) The social cli- 
mate for students and staff appears conducive to learning; 
teacher, student, and community expectations are reported 
to be very high. While hard* data are unavailable, many 
comments are made about the minimum number of nega= 
tive cross-ethnic incidents, The bilingual bicultural pro- 
gram is viewed as art integrated part of the total school 
program, not as a separate entity,. Bilingual members of the 
staff work together well and in no way pre set apart from 
the regular staff members. Materials, techniques, ideas, 
and concerns are mutually shared. The bilingual staff does 
not mix politics with educational concerns, Bilingual edu- 
cation is not and never has been used as a hammer for 
ethnic identity or equality; it is not seen as related to the 
Chi^ano movement. Apparently, it is supported by most 
staff members and significant and powerful elements of t he 
community. All these conditions encourage a very positive 
working and learning environment at Jefferson and Pine 
elementary schools. 

Academic skills, ^ar measured objectively by standard 
tests and more subjectively by teachers, are being learned 
by* "bilingual students" as they are by compararjle peers, In 
all areas category D pupils do well, sometimes better, than 
their peers from the same school and similar background, 
The data listed in tables 1 and 2 compare the two groups on 
"total reading*' scores. 

Standard arithmetic scores, as well as teacher evalua- 
tions, support the idea that the bilingual program in no 
way hinders cognitive development in the normal "English 



TABLE 2 

Total Reading Scores for Comparable Category D 
Pupils Not Enrolled in Regular Bilingual Proparn 



Grade 


Number 


Mean raw 
or standard 
score* 


Mean, 
percentile 


Mean 

pade 
equivalency 


1 


46 


52,65 


66 


2,0 


2 


50 


59.34 


52 


2.7 


3 


50 


56.40 


54 


3,6 


/ 4 


41 


70.26 


48 


4,5 


5 


57 


76.82 


46 


5.5 


6 


61 


89,96 


68 


7.6 



1 *Grades one, two, and three percentile and pade equivalency are 
based on mean raw score, and pades four, five, and six percentile and 
j^ade equivalency are based on average standard jcore. Data compiled 
by Jan Jacobson of Carlsbad Unified School District, June, 1978. 

areas,* 1 In fact, teachers indicate that the bil§l^al^pp roach 
may actually improve cognition as evaluate3/^^fne school. 
Category D pupils who persist in the program are 
becoming biliterate in Spanish, The pattern of Spanish 
acquisition is unclear for children in kindergarten through 
grade three; however, a clear picture emerges for pupils in 
the intermediate grades. Using the Bilingual Inventory of 
Natural. Langu^age (BINL) as a test of Spanish language 
ability, the following tendencies emerge among fifth and 
sixth-grade category D pupils who have been in the pro* 
gram for three years: 

1, High achievers in academic subjects seem to learn 
Spanish better than low achievers. Of 13 relatively 
high achievers, five out of seven were either func- 
tional or fluent on the BINL scale. Of the relatively 
low achievers, f@ur out of seven were less than func- 
tional in Spanish. 

2, Of all pupils who have been in the program for three 
years, one-half are functional in Spanish or better; 
three of the 14 tested out as fluent, 

While this is far too small a sample to be conclusive, it 
tends to support the following conclusions: 

1. Higher achievers achieve highly in most subject areas 
(Spanish included), *i 

2. Spanish language ability increases with time in the 
bilingual bicultural program, 

3. Bilingual education does not deter learning in "nor- 
mal subjects," 

If Carlsbad continues to develop its ennchment program, 
there is little doubt that these and other conclusions will be 
supported, ' •. '* 

The hard objective evidence df academic success and 
other language learning is supported by the evaluations 
made by the staff Regardless, staff members stress the 
absolute need to continue to improve the Carlsbad .pro- 
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gram. None of those interviewed felt the *Mdeal moder had 
been even approached; all seemed ready and willing to 
continue the process toward enrichment organization and 
goals. Those interviewed felt that the process toward 
improvement could be damaged by too much publicity and 
an onslaught of "Officiar visitors. They explicitly requested 
thai no such visits be encouraged and that any write-up 
stress that they in no way consider Carlsbad a model 
enrichment program. Much more needs to be accomplished. 
In summary the Carlsbad bilingual education program 
exhibits those characteristics considered vital to the success 



of the enrichmeru model. The articulated program for kin* 
dergarten through grade six emphasizes equal usage of 
both languages and the maintenance of cognitive growth, 
Category D pupils apparently are successfully learning a 
second language without any detrimental effects on their 
academic achievement. These factors, coupled with staff 
commitment and strong parental support, contribute to a 
positive interethnie community relationship. The specific 
involvement of category D parents has been instrumental 
for obtaining governing board and administrative support 
as attested by the local funding effort. 
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The Culver City Spanish Immersion Program 

Compiled by Russel N. Campbell 
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The Culver City Spanish immersion program was recom* 
mended in 1971 to the Culver City school governing board 
by R, N||Gampbell and J, D, Bowen, both professors in the 
Teaching English as a Second Language (T^SL) Depart- 
ment at UCLA. Previously, these educators had tho- 
roughly studied the results of a French immersion program 
in Montreal, Canada, and suggested that a replication of 
that program in California, with Spanish instead of French 
as the target language, would be a beneficial innovative 
alternative to the standard curriculum offered children in 
the Culver City Unified School District, The plan was 
adopted in 1971, and the first Spanish immersion program 
(SIP) lcm^eTgartcrT walfonrned m SepterhbeFof that year 
at the Howe Elementary School Each year a new SIP 
kindergarten was formed so that by the 3977/78 school 
year each grade level from kindergarten through grade six 
had an SIP class. 

The chief purpose of the Spanish immersion program is 
to provide English-speaking preadolescent children with 
the opportunity to learn Spanish by being taught the stan- 
dard elementary school curriculum in Spanish as if the 
children were native speakers of that language, 

In the "immersion modeF of bilingual education, the 
children are not taught the second language, rather they are 
taught in the second language. The children use their own 
' natural language acquisition devices and strategies to 
acquire the second language. That this model was viable 
had been convincingly demonstrated in the Canadian 
French immersion program mentioned previously. Based 
on the results attained there, it was Hypothesized that 
Anglo children immersed in Spanish jn Culver City would: 

1. Acquire native-like proficiency in speaking, under- 
standing* reading, and writing Spanish, 

2. Make normal progress in achieving the standard 
objectives of the elementary school curriculum, 

3, Maintain normal progress in the maturation process 
of their first language (English), 

4, Develop positive attitudes toward representatives of 
the Spanish^speaking community while maintaining a 
positive self-image as representatives of the English- 
speaking community. 

The degree to which these predictions have been attained is 
discussed below. What follows is a brief description of the 
Spanish immersion pro-am in terms of; (1) the division of 
instructional time in Spanish and English; (2) the charac- 
teristics of the program's teachers; (3) parental involvement 
in the program; and (4) the operational and evaluation 
costs of the program, 



The total curriculum for kindergarten through grade one 
is taught in Spanish, The teachers of these grades, although 
completely bilingual, in English and Spanish, never use 
"English in the classroom. As far as the children are con- 
cerned, the teachers do respond to the children*s use of 
English in any distressful situation and the^ehildren freely 
use English when communicating with each other, 

The entire curriculum for grade two is also taught in 
Spanish except for a daily one-hour period dedicated to 
instruction in English language art$. In the second grade, 
the children are instructed in reading and writing their 
hom e lang uage. For grades three through six, the amount 
of instruction in English is gradually increased until by 
grade six a balance in instructional time in the two lan- 
guages is reached, The distribution of instruction time in 
English and Spanish for kindergarten through grade six is 
shown in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

Amount of Instruction in Spanish and English 

Percent of time 



20 



40 



60 



80 



100 



Grade 
K 



SPANISH 



SPANISH 



S F A N I S 'H L 


SPANISH 


ENGLISH 


SPANISH 


ENGLISH 


SPANISH 


ENGLISH 


SPANISH 


ENGLISH 



ENGLISH 



Because the number of students in each grade level does 
not match the minimum and maximum number of students 
typically required for classes in the school, there are mixed 
grade level classes in the jSpanish immersion program, 

The teachers in the program all have native-speaker 
competence in Spanish, even though some are not native 
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speakers. The kindergarten teacher is a Chicana, Teachers 
of\ trite first, fifth, and sixth grades are Anglos, and the 
seoond and fourth grades are taught by Puerto Ricans, 
•Only the kindergarten teacher had had previous experience 
j in ftfpre traditional types of bilingual education, All pro- 
" /gratti teachers hold standard California Elementary School 
> ©iffifieates, Except for brief orientation session^ during 
wljjeh the results of the French imrfiersion program and 
previous experience in Culver City were presented and dfe- 
eusied, the teachers receivedlnp special training or pfepara- 
tidri for their roles in the program, A general principle for 
" the selection and preparation of teachers, one^hat is con- 
sistent with the Canadian experience, is thai other than 
demonstrated bilingualism in Spanish and English, there 
are no special qualifications for teachers in iuch a program. 

From the beginning of the Spanish immersion program, 
parents have played a critical role in the establishment, 
mkintenance, and development of the program. Parents^ 
were convinced that th^h^ed-for consequences qf^h^ 
immersion progff ir^ wduld be beneficial for their ehildifenC* 
and, subsequentt^ yDiunleered them for participation. The 
sustained interest of tfip parents has helped the Culver pity 
school governing board to continue the program. For. the 
first several years of the program, monthly jneetings of 
'school officials* teachers, and the UCLA Monitors with 
parents helped to keep all concerned apprised of the results 
and consequences of the program both in and out of 
school. These meetings were exttemely important since the 
entire program was experimental, However, the first year 
demonstrated that the predicted goals were in fact, for all 
practical purpoles^ being met, It is doubtful that the pro- 
gram would have survived and flourished without substan- 
tial parental involvement. 

The Spanish immersion program experiment is perhaps 
unique among bilingual programs in this country in that it 
has not required nor received special funding at- any time 
for either inauguration or maintenance. No additional staff 
has been added, no additional space has been required,jind 
no additional funds for materials have been needed. This 
phenomenon can be explained in part by the constant 
interest in the.program demonstrated by UCLA researchers 
in bilingual education and language acquisition. Nearly" all 
evaluations of the ehildren ? s progress in the acquisition bf 
Spanish, as well as monitoring their attitudes (correspond- 
ing to previously listed hypotheses 1 and 4), have been 
carried out by professors and graduate students from the 
Teaching English as a Second Language Department at 
UCLA, In other instances this might be considered an 
inherent cost in mounting bilingual education programs. 
Nevertheless, the successes attained in the French immer= 
sion programs in Canada and the Culver City Spanish 
immersion program would suggest that this model of bilin- 
gual education can be offered with negligible) irisignificant 
costs to school districts, ! 

The successes (and disappointments) of the program^ 
have been abundantly documented in a long series of pub- 
lished papers, reports, theses, and dissertations, (A com- 
plete bibliography of these is available from the Teaching 
...... English as a. Second Language Department at UCLA,) 



Briefly presented here, an order corresponding to the 
four hypotheses previously listed, are the results attained 
by the children in the program, V 

The children have not acquired native proficiency in 
speaking, understanding, reading, and writing Spanish, 
Even after participating in the program for seven years, the 
children still make errors in their vocabulary and their 
choice and application of grammatical rules that native- 
speakers of Spanish would never make. Their performance 
in Spanish would noUbe confused with that of a native 
speaker of Spanish— they still have a foreign accent when 
speaking Spanish, Nevertheless, their ability to^comrnuni- 
cate in Spanish, especially in all social domains related to 
school, home, family, and neighborhood, is .natiye-fike, 
That is, even though they have observable linguistic defi- 
ciencies, they can converse with fluency in a large radge of 
topics related to these aspects of their lives, Their limita- 
tions are directly related to the number and types of life 
experiences they have had^in the Spanish-speaking world. 
It can be stated here, without fear of contradiction, that the 
children have attained a veryjiigh level of communicative 
competence in Spanish, a level that, as fafejas is known, 
surpasses any past attempt at teaching foreign languages in 
California elementary schools, 

Co^tlfe evidence that the children, in spite of the 
limited access they have had to Spanish outside of the 
school situation, have made enormous^progress toward 
satisfying the first hypothesis stated, are the results obtained 
from the administration of a standardized reading test and 
a vocabulary test which can be used to compare the Span- 
ish immersion program children's abiljt^in these two areas 
to those .reported for native speakers of Spanish in Mexico, 

The gains made in reading skills oTsMexieanand SIP 
children as measured by a reading test (Prtieh^de Com- 
premion de la Leciura- Primaria) are shown in Figure 1, The 
"mean raw scores of Mexican and SIP children are plotted 
for grades three, four, and five. It will be noted that at the 
end of the third grade that the SIP pupils score lowetHthan 
the native Spanish-speaking comparison group and 'that 
the same distance holds true at the end of grade five. How- 
ever, the significant feature is the steady, and parallel, 
developmental gains made by the SIP pupils,' ^; 

The results obtained on a vocabulary test (Prueba de 
Vocabulario) correspond almost precisely to those obtained 
on the reading test. It is clear from the available data that 
the children have made substantial progress toward beeom-* 
ing bilingual Their knowledge of Spanish after seven years^.- 
in the Spanish immersion program permits them to cer^f" 
municate their ideas, their opinions, their questions, aha 
their wishes with considerable fluency. They can also read 
Spanish with a level of understanding that is nearly com- 
parable -to their native Spanish-speaking peers. 

The seeorMj^ypothesis was that the children would make * 
normal progress in achieving the standard objectives of the 
elementary school curriculum, This hypothesis, as well as 
the third hypothesis listed previously, has been completely 
supported by the academic performance of the children, In 
every subject master area tested by the school district, with f 
the same set 6f required measurements administered tcMalJ 
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Fig, 1. Gains Made by- Mexican and Spanish 
Immersion Prop-am Children as Measured by 
Reading Test 
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children jn.lhe system, the SIP studems have performed as 
well as another children in the same school and signifi- 
cantly better than the* district norms. The import of these 
results is twofold: (1) in 1 spite of the/facVthat^the children 
have received over half of their education in a second lan- 
guage, Th no way has their .academic achievement . been 
impaired or retarded, even when this achievement .is mea* 
„ sured in English although attained through Spanish -and 
English; and (2) while maintaining -a high level of academic 
achievement, the children gained a second language. They 
alio demonstrate a more positive attitude toward a linguis- 
tically and culturally different group than do members of 
their peer group who have not participated in the program. 
Children in the program have been given a number of 
opportunities, both formal and informal, to. reveal their 
attitudes toward themselves and toward representatives of 
the Spajiish-speaking community When four groups of 
children were measured -by a cross-cultural attitude inven- 
tory, all four groups preferred the Anglo culture over the 
Mexican-American culture, For the Spanish immersion 
program -children, however, the degree of, preference was 
much less than for the other three, 
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French- American Bilingual School 
Ecole Bilingue Franco- A mericaine 

Compiled by Maria Teresa Delgado 



Since 1964 the Freneh^Affierican Bilingual School (FABS) 
in San Francisco has offered bilingual instruction to chil- 
dren four to fifteen y^afs of age. Currently, the school is 
expanding its services to include students completing the 
*last two years of the French equivalent of senior high 
school. Of the 340 pupils who attended FABS during the 
i' m .% 1977/78 schqol year, approximately 75 percent were American- 
horn, non-French-speaking children, The remaining 25 
percent were native French speakers. However, these Sim- 

_ ple;statistics belie the fact that a rich diversity of ethnic and 

linguistic backgrounds characterizes (he pupil population; 
Wjthin the aforementioned ' non-French-speaking group, 
rnany*. pupils come from.hooies where a language other 
than English is spoken. These "pther rt languages include 
Spanish, Chinese, Korean, Vietnamese, and Swedish. 

'The 'three school campuses are currently situated in. a , 
•section of San Francisco thatus predominantly black :antf , 
economically depressed , In an effo rt to encourage co m- 
munity involvement, the school has awafdfe.il 50 scholar- 
■ <: ships = t^'cHiid-rein "irpeiiir'the 'local, area.' However, the greater 
majority of ^children- who attend this private 'school come 
from various sections of the city and from upper middle- 
income families. Next year, the three acjhopl campuses will 
be merged and housed in the former, University of Califor- 
nia Extension facilities! t The school will enroll approxi- 
mately 500 students .by 1980' This is in contrast to the 
schooPs first year of operation when iristruefion was begun " 
with ten students. ^ , ■." .v 

Primary ^financial support has been provided through 
tuition: The FABS tuition ranks second lowest among the 
privately operated schools in San Francisco, The French 
government has provided minimal support largely in the 
form of scholarships (50) and teachers. These scholarships 
were awarded in addition to those previously mentioned, 
The awarding of scholarships is based on 4 he family's need 1 
for financial assistance and the student's -academic record, 

Staff members (27 full-time and seven part-time) are. bi- 
lingual, and half of them are French citizens When, the 
school began operation, the entire teaching staff was only 
native French speaking) Teacher-training sessions are held 
continuously during the school* year within^specific-subject 
areas, TeacWng personnel in ntathematics and French meet 
every, two' weeks, while teachers 4 of English meet once a 
week, Parents have demonstrated an active interest and 
support of the '-bilingual sctiobl. By '£pon$oring various 
fund-raising activities, ipaJrehta have been able to purchase 
additional books Tor the library and gym equipment. 
^ Parent-teacher conferences are formally held twice a year; 
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however, much informal communication occurs between 
teachers and parents throughqut the year. 

The curriculum is designed to fulfill the' objectives of the 
school: an education fulfilling the principles of bilingual 
education; one. which enables" students tp transfer to, 
schdols^and colleges all oyer the worfd- and in their own: 
countries with a minimum of difficulty; and one which .< 
fosters the harmony and growth of its^ young people and 
prepares them to contribute to, as •well as, gain from, the 
communities itn which they find themselves. ^ « * 

The first seven years are spent in the Junior 'School, 
corresponding to -the primary or elementary level. Th& 
grade levels designated Include low kindergarten (four- 
year-olds), High kindergarten (five-year-olds), and junior 
levels 1 through 5, The last seven *years compose the Sec^ 
ondary School, which at FABS has two stages: the Middle 
House (three years from age eleven to thirteen years) and 
the Senior House (the TSnaj four years from age fourteen to 
eighteen years). All seeondaty teachers are specialists and 
teach in both houses," But whereas Middle House students 
study mainly in homeroom groups, the students in the 
Senior House follow a more diversified and individualized 
program of study, The placement of students In the Middle 
House is made by the principal according *to -age and 
achievement. In general, students follow a common pro- 
gram at this level, as also in senior level 1, In the last three 
years of school, however, subjects are taught simultane- 
ously so that all students can study at their own level and 
speed. Those who, are going on to a university take the 
appropriate external tests; those who complete the school's 
requirements in the Senior House are given a dipfoma, 

Languages are learned primarily as a means of commu- 
nication and understanding, The schoQi operates through- 
out in English and French, At the low and high kindergarten 

i and junior 1 levels, children are taught in French for the 
major portion of the day^with one hour of instruction in. 
English, At the junior 1 level, 4 reading in English is intro- - 

tfcluced to' students who already have developed soriie readn 
ing facility in 4 French. Students at this level also learn 
mathematics, social studies, and science in both eurricu- 
lums. That is to say, these^ subjects are taught in eath lan- 
guage; the content is coordinated m both languages, but, it 
is not presented exactly, the same. At the junior levels 2 

,. through "5, an cqgaVambunt of instructional time is devoted 

-to both languages^ It is. important to note that by thejunipr 
2 ],evel most students have become fluent b'ilinguals. This is , 
true despite tne .^fct ^^at' ig rnost homes French is riot 
s p o ken ; v A p^r^kf ^resefeatioh of content in mathematics, 
S . * * * *< ' ' * 
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social studies, and science is also given in both languages 
for these levels. At the middle levels, or the American 
equivalent of grades six, seven, and eight, Spanish is intro- 
duced as a third language, English and French as second 
language|'are also taught if needed. At this time students 
choose whether jto pursue several academic subjects solely 
in French or in" English. 

Throughout the Secondary School, students participate 
in a full spectrum of activities. In terms of curriculum this 
entails? taking two or three languages, social studies, crea- 
tive arts, mathematics, science, physical education, as well 
as participating in the school's extracurricular clubs and 
activities, 4 J * * 

Since the school follows both the French and American 
curricula, there is a systematic integration of cultural 
values, traditions, and customs in the instructional content 
throughout the school year. Because the student popuIa= 
tiofHs international, much attention is given to the richness 
of cultural differences. This appreciation finds expression 
in numerous cultural programs and activities throughout 
the school year, . , m 

Student achievement is nlpa^ured every two years at the 
junior levels 2 and 4 as well as at the middle levels I and 3 
In English the Stanford Achievement Test i| used and has 
consistently shown results that place the FABS students 
ahead of their English counterparts by two years at each 



grade level. Next year the National Education Develop- 
ment Test (SRA) will be utilized at the secondary level, The 
Interna dona I Baccalaureate, an examination taken in the 
final two years of the Senior House, will be administered to 
those students who wish advanced placement in U.S. col- 
leges and admission to others overseas. Competence in 
"French is assessed with end-of-the-year teacher-developed 
instruments" which cover curriculum content at each grade 
level, The French curriculum materials are published in 
France and Canada The American curriculum materials 
are largely developed by the teachers. 

Attftudinal or self-concept measures are not adhiinis- 
tered to the pupils, Therefore, the level of openness* coop- 
eration, and acceptance of pupils for the ethnic and 
cultural diversity that exists in this school environment 
cannot be quantiuttivily measured. However, a school elU 
mate that supports and maintains close communication 
between pupils and teachers and among pupils from 
diverse backgrounds attests to the fact that interethnic 
cooperation hatf achieved' some degree of success, 

The Freneh-Americtfn Bilingual School has developed as 
an enrichment model in bilingual education. It offers a 
comprehensive educational program? one that is based on 
the premise that* young pupils^ can gain from the cultural 
diversity that exists today and that this preparation can 
enhance the pupils 1 personal and academic growth, * 



